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PREFACE. 


This introduction has been written in the hope that visitors to the 
Museum, who desire to acquaint themselves with the art and symbol- 
ism of the sculptures preserved therein, will hnd it of assistance, both 
in helping them to understand the terms used in the descriptive list, 
and in bringing before them the meaning of the various symbols and 
conventional attributes used by the ancient sculptors. Some allusions 
have been added to the better-known works of art to be found in other 
parts of the Province. The introduction is the work of the writer of 
the catalogue, Pandit Natesan Aiyar, of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment. 
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IKTJfODUCTlON. 


1 .— SCULPTURES. 

The method which has been pursued with respect to the grouping 
of the sculptures in this catalogue was originally suggested by Dr. T. 
Ph. Vogel, officiating Director-General of Archaeology. Acknowledg- 
ment is also due for the help received from Dr. D. B. Spooner, the 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Surve}’, Eastern Circle, while the 
work was in progress. 

The sculptures have been divided into the following sections: — 
Brahmanical, Jaitia, and Miscellaneous. The few Buddhist specimens 
in the Museum being but modern travesties of the old representation of 
the Lord Buddha, and altogether devoid of any aesthetic or antiquarian 
value, have consequently been grouped under the last head The Prov- 
ince, however, possesses some exquisitely carved statues of Buddha at 
Sirpur and Turturiya, in the Raipur District, and at Gupalpur, in the 
Jubbulpore District, with inscriptions which prove their antiquity. 

.rj.— B rahm.\sical Sculptures. 

It will be seen that in the division mentioned above, the Brahmani- 
cal sculptures are given the foremost place. This appears to be ade- 
quately accounted for by the fact that they are by far the most ancient, 
the most representative and the most interesting. They are the most 
representative affording instances of nearly every one of the principal 
deities of the Hindu pantheon, not to speak of one even of the later 
local gods, namely, Khanejoba or Kliantje Rao, described in No. Ajg 
of this catalogue. The deities include the Moon (Skr. Chandra) in 
A„ the Sun (Skr. Sfi/jo) in A., — A^, Vishnu A, — Krishna in 
Aj, — A,,, Lakshmi in A,;. Garuda in A,,— A,„, Hanumiin in 
A20, Siva inA„, — A„., Bhairava inA„j— Aj,,. Karltikeya in 
Ganekh in Agj— Agg, Farvati in A.^, Durga in A,5, Sivaduti inAgg, 
Chantjika or Chamun<Ja Ag., Katyayani or Chandika in Aj, — A^ , and 
Gafiga in A^g. 

In the order here adopted, it will be noticed that, after tl:e lunar 
and solar deities, Vishnu is placed first. The 
Vwalinava group. popular Saiva cults which obtain at the pres- 

ent day, and are desoibtd in the Viiranas, had no existence whatever 
in Frrfic literature, though some scholars connect them with the wor- 
ships of the Vedic Rudra.' To quote Prof. Whitney, Siva is a god 
unknown to the Vedas. His name is a word of not uniVequent occur- 
rence in the hymns ; but means simply propitious, and not even in the 
Atharva is it the epithet of a peculiar divinity. Tliese cults, tiierefore, 
appear to be comparatively later in date. Hence the 'Saioile gods 
follow the Vaishnavite in the present catalogue. 

* /. R. A- S., N. S. 14, pp. 3 and 9 ff., and Muir's Santkrit 7'trls, Vol, IV. 
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Before taking up the discussion of the Vishnu images, it is neces* 
Surya. sary to say a word about one noteworthy 

specimen of his prototype, the Sun. The 
figure referred to is described as No. A, of this catalogue. Its very 
pose with a full-blown lotus in both of its uplifted hands shows 
that it represents the Sun. This granted, the next step would be 
to seek lor his principal cognizance, namely, the chariot drawn by seven 
horses. It is very remarkable that the cognizance is here, in all 
probability, symbolically shown by the two attendant figures with 
horse's heads. ‘ As similar representations are unknown in connec- 
tion with the solar deity, this example may perhaps be regarded as 
unique. 

Passing on to the Vishnu images described in this catalogue, it 
,, , may be said that the most interesting are 

Nos. A3, A. and A,.. seems to 

be the oldest and A. belongs to the eighth or ninth century A.D., while 

A,, is attributable to the eleventh or twelfth century A.D .Aj» is a life- 
sized figure representing Vishnu in the Seslia'sayana posture, i.e., sleep- 
ing in the ‘ milky ocean ’ (Skr. kshlradiihij on the body of the serpent 
Sesha, whose expanded lioods form a canopy over the head of the 
god. He is usually named Rangasayin or Kanganatha. Three of his 
attributes, viz., the conch-shell, the discus and the mace, are clearly 
visible. His ornaments and appearance in general obviously bespeak 
his antiquity. What adds to the peculiarity of the sculpture is the 
circumstance of ITahmu (as usual, seated upon a full-blown lotus 
springing out of the navel of Vishiiu) being accompanied by Siva and 
India mounted upon their respective vehicles. This probably denotes 
that Vishpu is meant to be depicted here as the chief of the Hindu 
'I'riiiiiy. There are also two female figurines one by cither side of the 
lect ol the main figure. Ihat they represent Lakshmiand Bhu-devI (the 
goddess oi earthj respectively is borne out by a description in the Sil- 
pasara, an old manuscript of which is preserved in the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. It reads thus : — 

^ ^ TTStT N 

“ 1 adore 

Him who is comfortably seated on Sesha, who is sleeping on the 
body ol Sesha, who holds the conch and the discus, and who is attended 
by Lakshmi and the goddess of earth.” 

According to one explanation, the serpent Sesha (meaning ‘ remain- 
der’) indicates that which remains when all else is lost, the undying, 
^le infinite, and the eternal consciousness which pervades the universe, 


' Horse-lieaded figures might represent tiiniaras, but io sculpture these have usually 
the appearance of harpies— half man, half bird. 
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and the milky sea the sweet nectar-like calmness, or the ocean of full 
undisturbed ecstacy — milk being symbolical of purity and virtue. V'ishnu 
sleeps on the body of Scsha and in the milky sea necessarily, for until 
the heavenly calm of the inner soul is realised the beauty of the univer- 
sal consciousness cannot be seen. Here "sleeping” connotes the idea 
that God pervades all the universe, but is himself unstained by the war 
of the world. His several attributes and cognizances, namely, the Srl- 
vatsa mark on his bosom, the mace, the conch, the bow and the discus 
are certainly in keeping with the character which he is meant to embody. 
Their meaning is discussed in detail in the translation of the Vislinn 
• Purdna by H, H. Wilson, which says ; “ We have (here) a representation 
of one mode of dhydm or contemplation, in which the thoughts are more 
readily concentrated by being addressed to a sensible emblem, instead 
of an abstract truth. Thus the Yogiii here says to himself, ‘ I meditate 
upon tlie gem on Vishnu’s breast as the soul of the world, upon llie jewel 
on Vishnu’s brow as the first principle of things, upon the mace as tliat 
which shelters us from the arrows of life, upon the conch as the great 
function of creation,- upon the bow as llie organs of sense, upon the 
discus as the ever-revolving and unsteady mind, upon Vishnu as the 
one who is the wieldcr and the controller of them all ; and lastly, upon his 
consort Lakshml as the Lord’s glory or vibhuti {mdyd or ignorance as 
it is called), the mother of creation and the world ’ ; and thus, through 
a perceptible substance, proceeds to an imperceptible idea." 

The next Vishtju sculpture to be discussed, No. A/ of tlie catalogue, 
represents in the centre a standing image of the god executed in the 
mediaeval style. On each of its four corners is one of liis avatars. 
This shows that the practice of inserting the several incarnations of 
Vishnu as subsidiary figures in a sculpture devoted to liis worship liad 
come into vogue as early as the eighth or ninth century A.D., the age 
to which the example in question can be assigned from the characters of 
the damaged inscription on its pedestal. 

The last representation of this deity mentioned above as deserving 
of special notice is described as No. A5 of fbo catalogue. It belongs, as 
can be seen from the epigraph it bears, to the eleventh or twelfth century 
A.D., which was just about the lime when the rulers of the Hailiaya or 
Chedi dynasty were paramount in this part of the country i^y a study 
of this specimen and of others produced in the same epoch and distri- 
buted in Tewar and Bhcraghat and in the adjoining villages, it can be 
safely premised that the Haihayas were great patrons of temple archi- 
tecture and gave encouragement to it to such an extent as to stamp it 
as distinct Kalachuri art. 

Next in order to the images of Vishnu come those of Krishna. 

The origin and growth of tlie modern cult 
Kfishpa. pf <jejty and its supposed connection 

with Christianity afford a very interesting study in itself. He re it may 

> Book ], chap. 22. 

» According to Sanskrit writers, creation is the result of vibrations.— •* C. K Sabda- 
mshtham Jagaf." 
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only be noted that, according to Professor Weber,’ Krishna’s most 
famous juvenile feats are referred to in the Mahabhashya, which 
scholars attribute to ihe third century B.C. 

The worship of Krishna appears to have become popular by about 
the fourth century A.D., as is conclusively proved by the discovery of an 
inscribed column bearing carvings of some of the lllas (exploits) of the 
child Krishna at Mandor in Rajpulana, a few years back.- 

No. 15 of this catalogue represents one of such Ulas, viz-, Krishna, 
standing face to face with a Gdpi and partaking of butler or milk from a 
jar held in her hand. 

As a natural sequence, the description of the images of Vishnu is 
followed by that of his consort Lakshini. 
i.ak-iiini. t],a{ representations of this 

goddess, except in the form of Gaja*l .akshmi’ are but rarely found alone 
in sculpture, the popular method being to place her on by the side of 
her lord and thus worship her. I'liis probably accounts for the exist- 
ence of only a single specimen of an isolated Lakshmi in the museum, 
m., that which is described in No. A17 of the catalogue. 

The vehicle and attendant of Vishnu, rfs, Caruda and Hanuman, 
may now be considered. A most Interesting 
Garuija and Hsnumin. type of the former is discussed in Ai8of 
this catalogue. The figure is made of steatite and is shown in the 
posture. One remaikable feature is that he is wearing a 
helmet, perhaps in indication of his warlike character. The features 
are life-like and deserve careful study. 

Hanumiin, on the contrary, is represented in the museum by a 
diminutive modern image, totally devoid of any artistic merit. 

Passing on to the iSaivaile group, the order followed is similar to 
the above. The god Siva, his avatars and 
Saiva group. namely, Ganela and Kantikeya, 

are described prior to his consort Devi and her various manifestations. 

Among the types of Siva which the museum contains Nos. A21 
and A22 of the catalogue are the oldest 
and the most interesting. The one 
noticeable feature in the former is the Naga figuring in each of his 


‘ Ind. An!.. Vol 111, p. 14 ff. 

2 Annual Reporl of the Superinterd-iil of the Ai chscologir»l Suirey, Western Circle, 
for i<^-09, and J R A. S. for 1917, P- f- Pl*‘« ''’ll, 3. 

’ Here the -oddess is seated upon a fuU-blown lotus and attended, by two elephants, 
one to eith.T side of her head, bathing her out of a pot held in their trunks. It was the 
Dvnastic device of many art ancient ruling power in this country, the Somavamsis of 
Sarabhapura, the Paramaras of Maiava. the (IShadan&las of Kanauj and the Hnrli8yal of 
Trrpuri. 
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jpper hands, that to the proper left being defaced. They probably 
symbolise the snakes whicli form (lie chief ornaments and attribute 
of the god. 

No. A22 is an excellently preserved sculpture which seems to 
be later in date than the preceding one. It exhibits the principal 
attributes of the god, r/a., the trident, the rosary of fudraksha beads, 
the cobra with expanded hood, and the spouted water-vessel. It also 
contains subsidiary representations of Kartiikeya and Ganesa —a 
peculiarity noticeable in the productions of mediaeval Hindu art, 

The next to be considered are the images of Bliairava, who is 
a manil'estation of S'va in liis angry mood. 

I he name is derived from the Sanskrit 
bhiru, meaning fearful or lenible. The god is said to have proceeded 
from the breath of Siva in order to liumble the arrogance of Brahma, 
one of whose heads he wrenched off. using the skull to receive the 
blood of his other antagonists. The following is a description of him 
in the Vishtiudharmotlara-Fiirana quoted in Hemadri’s Chtiturvarga' 
chint&mani : — 

OTT?tT 5 \ 

w’j'PjnnftnT wi?f: m 

rr3ni*4if'yn.<dj ^4^ 11 

ffTTTTfrinftwTlNwwT it 

“ I will now narrate tlic characteri.slics {Jit. the way of making) of 
an image of Bhairava. lie must be made so as to have a protruding 
beliy, tawny eyes, .a countenance fierce, with projecting teeth, expanded 
nostrils, a garland of skulls, and ornaments of snakes dreadful to look 
at. He must be represented as causing fear to [his consort] Devi, 
the daughter of the Mountain, by the snakes [about him]. He 
(his complexion) must resemble that of the watery clouds. His upper 
garment must consist of an elephant-hide, lie must be encompassed 
with many arms carrying (///. embellished withi numerous weapons. 
He must be tall and stately like a Sal tree, and furnished with 
sharp and shining nails.” A very realistic representation of this 
god is No A28 of the Museum collection. His attributes which 
in this sculpture are missing are found in No. A29 and consist 
of a tabor, a sword, a sliield and a spike. His ornament consist 
exclusively of serpents, and he wears a garland of blanched skulls. 
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His vehicle, a dog, is placed prominently in the foreground. The 
terrific appearance alone is enough to indicate the purpose of his 
manifestation. 

Next, the sons of Siva, namely, Ganesa and Karttikeya, demand 
attention. The former is represented in 
I. Ganesa. museum by two figures, one of which, 

No. A31 of the catalogue is apparently old. He is the eldest son 
of Siva and the most popular of all the Hindu gods, and is worshipped 
in almost every household and on all festival or auspicious occasions. 
This is due to the fact that he is regarded as the remover of all obstacles, 
as is implied by one of his numerous other appellations, Vighnesa 
or Vighnefevara. He is supposed to have sprung from the scurf of 
FarvatiS body. He is generally represented with an elephant-head, 
possessing only one tusk (hence his name Ekadatila), the other tusk 
being said to have been snapped off by him and used as weapon in 
his war with the asuras. The object which is held in the lower right 
hand of the example cited above is probably this tusk. There are 
various legends accounting for his elephant-head.* His vehicle is a 
rat. He is generally four-armed and his four attributes, as seen in 
the example referred to, arc an elcphani-goad (Skr. aiikusa';, a vessel 
of round cakes (Skr. modaka), an axe and a tusk. The many legends 
concerning this deity are narrated at length in the Brahmavaivarta- 
Pttrana> 

The other son of Siva, who remains to be discussed, is KarttikSya, 
His origin is variously told in different* 
a, Karitikey*. Sanskrit writings. The version which has 

gained general acceptance is contained in tlic Skanda Purdna. It 
runs thus “ Indra and the rest of the gods being troubled by an 
asura, named Surapadma, hastened to Siva with their complaint. 
Then’ six sparks of fire darted from the frontal eye of the great 
deity. These were received by Agni and Vayu, and carried by them 
to the Saravana lake, as Siva had commanded, and thrown into it. 
Immediately six infants were born who were suckled by six wives 
of as many rishis living on the border of the lake. After a while 
Parvatia came to see the little ones and, while she embraced them, 
the six became one body, having six heads." This six-headed 
person came to be called Karttikeya, because he was born while the 
constellation Krittika (the Pleiades was) in the ascendant. He was also 
known by the names of Saravanabhava and Shanmukha in allusion 
to the above legend, as well as by those of Skanda, Kumara and Subrah- 
manya. He is thus described in an old manuscript named Kasy- 
apa'sHpa, now preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. 

“His vehicle must consist of a peacock. He must possess the 
splendour of the rising sun. He must have six faces. His ears must be 


‘ Dawson, Claisical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 107. 

3 Moor, Hindu Panlhion, revised and abridged edition, p. lOJ 0 . 
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adorned with pendants. He may have two, four, six or twelve {lit. 
Sun, symbolising the twelve suns or the number twelve) arms. When 
he is twelve-armed, he generally holds in hi.s six right hands a spear, 
an arrow, a sword, a discus, a noose, and a dart respectively, and in 
his six left hands, a featiier, a shield, a wild cock, a bow, a club, and 
a plough each in each."' 

There is but a single representation of the god in this museumi 
namely, No. A30. Here the atlributcs of the god are missing 
and of those, that remain, one or two are not those specified above. 
It is curious that the god is placed upon a lotus, not upon his vehicle, 
the peacock, which stands here quite aloof, only serving as an 
attendant. 

We turn now to the consort of Siva, namely, Devi, She 
manifested herself on several occasions in 
different forms.’ The .manifestations that 
are illustrated in this museum arc Parvati, Durga, Sivaduti, Chandika 
or Chamuneja and Katyayani or Chanejika. 

The only example of I’arvati described in the catalogue is No. 

A34. Unfortunately all the four arms and 
attributes of the goddess are missing. Hut 

her identification is beyond any possibility of doubt in that her two 

sons, Karttikeya and Ganesa, arc found by her side. It is note- 
worthy that the same grouping of these two subsidiary figures as is 
followed in the case of the Siva statuette No. A22 described above. 
Both these sculptures appear, from the nature of their design and work- 
manship, to belong to the same period as No. As, namely, the eleventh or 
twelfth century A.D. Parvati, as her name implies, is said to have sprung 
from the mountain-monarch Himavan, the personification of the Hima- 
layas, and Mena, a part of the Vindhya range represented as a princess. 
She was married to ^iva. And as the result of this union Kumara or 
Karttikeya was born.® 

Of Parvati, the following description is given in Hemadri’s Cbatur^ 
va rga •chinlaman i. 

It 

“Parvati. who was born of the Mountain, must hold a rosary of 
rudrdksha beads and a spouted water-vessel and (must have) by her 
side a pair of fire-vessels as well as the auspicious leader of Siva's 
followers, namely, Ganesa." Looked at from this standpoint, the two 
female devotees sealed by the feet of the main figure in the museum 
specimen must be supposed to hold agiiikiindas or fire-vessels. 

‘ For a complete account ol all tliese rnaiiifeMatious, see Dciit-lili''isavala-Pi<rdna. 
a For other legends connected with I’arvati. see Kennedy's Ar.cienl aud Hindu 

Mythology, p. ^2') fl. 
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The next manifestation of Devi referred to above is Durga or 
popularly Simhavahini. She is dealt with 
in No. A35. This figure is certainly 
modern and possesses little antiquarian value. Only three of the 
traditional attributes, namely, the conch, the disc, and the bow are found 
here. 


it 

WffwwT I 

jwtfsTtn 11 

In an ancient manuscript called Si/paialiia, she is described as 
holding a conch, a disc, a bow, and an arrow, having three eyes and a 
diadem surmounted with the moon, and seated on a lion. 

The goddess Sivadfiti has now to be considered. She is rarely 
represented in sculpture. The example in 
the museum. No. A 36, is fairly old and 
undoubtedly genuine, as the general appearance and some of the 
attributes correspond to the description given of her in Hemadri’s 
work. It is as follows : — 

t» 

»ftsn 1 

g ^m^nr^T gar 11 
T:t 9 i«igH 3 rr 1 

wT^?rfaTf7T«iT WTTV?g n 

“Similarly (the goddess) Sivaduti must be made with features like 
those of a jackal. She must possess a shrivelled and distressed face and 
an extremely emaciated body. She must have many arms. She must 
be entwined with numerous serpents. She (her appearance) must be 
altogether forbidding. She must wear a garland of skulls and hold a 
skull-crowned staff (in one of her hands). She must be seated in the 
aladha posture, ix., with the right leg advanced and the left retracted. 
She may be four-armed when she must hold a vessel containing blood, 
a sword and a trident, one in each hand, the fourth hand having a piece 
of flesh ” 

Owing to the presence of a scorpion between the breasts, the 
figure may aUo be taken to represent Chamunda. 
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The next manifestation of Devi, of whom mention is made above, is 
ChandikaorChamunda. This name is deriv* 

Chai,dik5orChamu..d5. from the Sansk/it' root Chanda, meaning 

‘fierce or violent.’ llie specimen in this museum, wiiicli is apparently 
old, brings out her trails in a very forcible manner. There are various 
descriptions of this goddess in various works, but tlie one which fits 
best with the specimen under consideration is contained in the I'liva- 
cited by Hcmadri. It runs as follows: — 

wftWT were I 

wftiTwf ^ i » 

“Chaijdika must be of a fair complexion standing upon a corpse 
and six-armed. She must have matt^ hair and liiree round eyes. 
She must exhibit in her three hands on the right side, (iic vanidd or the 
boon-granting altitude, a trident and a barbed arrow respectively. One 
of her left hands must be (raised) in the abhaya or protecting attitude, 
one must contain a cup (and the third some other object, perliaps a 
weapon of destruction)." 

This manifestation is called Chamundi in the Devi-Bhagavata. 
Accounting for her origin and name, the Puiana sajs that she sprang 
from the frown of Devi in order to slay the demons, Ch-nida and Muiitia, 
who were causing tremendous havoc in the worl<l.* Probably it is 
the dead body of one of these demons that the goddess is shown 
trampling under foot in the example discussed above. 

Last and the most popularly worshipped manifesialion of Devi 
exhibited in lliis museum is Kiityayani or 

KatyayxniorChsndika, Chan^lika. In the I’/sva-karmastisha and 
Varahamihira’s Brihalsainhi/d - the goddess is called (.haijcjika. It 
appears that the various forms which Devi assumed in order to destroy 
the malicious demons are indiscriminately given, tiie appeilnlion 
Chaijtjika which, as has been already pointed out. is derivable from the 
Sanskrit Chanda, meaning ‘ fierce or terrible.’ Whatever the name may 
be, the symbolical representation of this form is certainly very appeal- 
ing as is readily seen from an examination of No. A3d of the Nagpur 
collection. The design and execution of thi.s figure are graceful. 
Unfortunately, however, all her attributes, except two, aie missing. 

Regarding the origin of this goddess, it is believed that she came 
down to the earth for the destruction of a malicious asuu, who is said 
to have sprung from a buffalo.® 


* Purva-Bhaga, Staiida V , chap. 26. 

a No. IJ of the Vizianagiam Sanskrit Series, chap. 57, f 57. 

• Dtvi-Bkagaia/a, Piirva-Dhdga, Staiii/a V', cl;ap, 2. 
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Her characteristics are very vividly described in ihe Malsya-Purana, 
thus : — 


^illQTOf^ ^Rl It 

$> R giw qw3 ^f ii 

vn^^«R**iiri 5'rftrgT i 

firrurwR^w ii 

^vjTTRiy^w’n^* f I 
^zv Hvmfwwiw^T f«rf^%rjw ii 

WIT M 

vwQRfitrfusfirfj^riKRi i 

Wfi^Rrf uranqjfio^^ II 

ffif ^iisi ftrfvil' i 

RKfiRnfr^'Wqi^ II 

Tinqi^ i 

NO 

" I will now describe the characteristics (//V. form) of the ten-armed 
Katydyani. She must rc'cnible every one of the three gods [Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva]. Her hair must be matted and embellished (///• 
marked) at the top with [a streak ofj the moon. She must have three 
eyes and a countenance like a full-moon. Her complexion must be fair 
as a linseed flower. She must be well-built and must possess charming 
eyes. She must be in the prime of youth and decorated with all [kinds 
of] ornaments. Her looks must be exceedingly lovely and so her full 
and swelling breasts. She must be [represented as] slaying the buffalo 
demon. She must hold in her right [hands] a trident, a sword, a 
discus, a sharp arrow and a spear respectively, while [in her left] there 
must be a shield, a cup full [of blood?], a noose, an elephant-goad, 
a bell or a battle-axe, and a fly-whisk, each in each. She must be 
shown as having cut in twain the head of the buffalo [demon] below. 
The asura who springs out from the severed trunk (/;?. head) of the 
buffalo must hold a sword in one of his hands, must be pierced at the 



heart by means of the trident [in the goddess’s hand], must have his 
ornaments scattered about {Hi. turned away), his limbs crimson with 
blood, and his eyes blood-shot. He must be entwined by the [god- 
dess’s] noose and his countenance dreadful owing to the knitting of 
his eyebrows. [And lastly,] the Devi’s [vehicle, the] lion must be 
represented with its mouth dripping with blood-” 

Now, the last of the Brahmanical goddess mentioned at the outset, 
- namely, Ganga, calls for notice. She is 

looked upon as a personification of the holy 
Ganges, and as the eldest daughter of Himavan and Mena, and conse- 
quently as the sister of Parvali. She is also the mother of Kavttikeya 
or Kumara. She is always carried in the matted locks of Siva, and this 
incident has given Sanskrit poets occasion to speak of numerous banters 
between Parvati and her lord. But the mythical account runs thus : — 

“In this country there was a certain primeval monarcli, called 
Sagara, who had a thousand sons. All of them were on one occasion 
burnt to ashes by the infuriated glance of the sage Kapila. When 
Sagara's great-grandson Bhagiratha came to know of this sad event, 
he resolved to resuscitate the dead thousand. He consequently sought 
the advice of a holy man, who informed him that he could achieve his 
object by purifying their ashes with the waters of the heavenly Ganges. 
In pursuance of this advice he did severe penance and eventually suc- 
ceeded in bringing the stream down. But then the earth goddess com- 
plained that she would certainly perish under the angry and vehement 
descent of the heavenly river and implored him to offer his fervent 
prayers to Che god isiva and induce him to receive the stream in his 
matted hair. Bhagiratha did so and as the result Siva came to carry 
Gahga on his head.” 

This goddess is represented in the Museum by a unique specimen. 
It is described as No. A43 of this caulogue. 

It may be mentioned here that the older specimens of Devis or 
goddesses belong to about the twelfth century, when the worsliip of 
Sakti, or lemale energy, was very popular. As a consequence of this 
new phase of belid llie p.nnthcon of female deities was increased by the 
admission of Yogiiiis, or the female counterparts of the principal Pau- 
ranic gods and to eiislirtiie them, a form of temple was evolved, a speci- 
men of which may be seen at BhC-iaghat at what is now known as the 
Chunsatjogini mandir. 


The local god Kfaanduba or 
Ehai^de Kao. 


There is only one example of the later local gods in the museum, 
namely, Khandoba or Khaiid'^ RSb He is 
described as No. A33 of this calalogue. 
He is regaided as an incarnation of S'va 
and is supposed to have come into the world to destroy an asura called 
Mani-mal in Pehmer, a place in the Carnatic. In this act he was attend- 
ed by his consort Parvati under the name of Malsura. He i- said to he 
generally represented in sculpture with Parvati on horseback, followed 
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frequently by a dog, probably his cognizance. There seems to be a 
temple dedicated to his worship at Tejury, a town about thirty miles to 
the south-east of Poona, and in it there is a stone, some two feet square, 
on which are two lingas, whence the god and the goddess are said to 
have sprung. Moor observes, “There are few deities more domestically 
popular, throughout the Mahratha countries, than those of the avalara 
under our consideration."* 


B — Jaina Sculptures. 

Passing on to the next group, namely, the Jaina, it must be 
remarked that more than half the examples in the museum are com- 
paratively modern and po.ssess little value as works of art. 

They, however, embrace a large number of the twenty-four leading 
saints (Skr. Tiflhaitkuras) of the Jaina sect. They include Rishabha- 
deva 01 Adinatha, Ajitanatha, Sambhavanatha, Suparsvanatba, Chan- 
draprabha, Dliarinanatha, SantiuLiha, Aranatba, Mallinatha, Ncminatha, 
Parsvanatha and Mahavira, which are described respectively in Nos. 135, 
By, B8, Bp, Bio, Bn, Bi2, B13, B14, B15, B16, B17, B18, B19, B20, 
B21, B24, 1325 and B26 of this catalogue 

The discussion of these specimens may with advantage be accom- 
panied by a brief survey of as much of the history and principal tenets 
of the sect as bears immediately on their iconographical value. 

The origin of the sect is yet unsettled. Some scholars regard it as 
an offshoot of Buddhism, while others hold 
Theoriginofthejainasect. altogether independent of, 

although contemporary with Buddhism.- According to the latter view it 
would appear that both of them resulted from one and the same social 
upheaval which must have been very vigorous towards the middle of 
the fifth century B.C., striving in every way to keep back the growing 
conservatism and exclusiveness of the then prevalent Brahmanism. 
Hence it is that the two religions in common claim universality as their 
ctiief and fundamental basis. 


The reputed founder of this sect was Vardhamana, a son of a 
Kshatriya, chief of Kundapura, in Bihar. 

Life of Mahavira. When he was thirty years of age he became 

an ascetic, and wandering about he finally reached KauiambS, where he 
attained the “ true knowledge ” which brought him the title of Mahavira 
in recognition of his predominance over others. He then set himself 
to preach his doctrines. His teaching implied that the world and its 
objects were self-existent and eternal, and that the ultimate goal to be 
looked forward was the Nirvana or the setting free of the individual 
from the revolution of births and deaths. Tims he organised the order 
of Nirgrantha ascetics and converted some of the most learned Brah- 
mans of Magadha to his own faith after defeating them in religious 

' The lliiidii J'anihtoH, new edition, p. 38S. 

^ The :iatreii Bwk» oj the hits', Vol. XXII, Inlroduttion, 
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disputations. In bis seventy-second year he returned to Apapapuri, 
Pavapuri or Pava/ where be commenced his career as a teacher. The 
doctrines preached by Mahavira proved too abstract for the laity to con- 
efeive and the natural result was the evolution of an institution entirety 
opposed to the spirit of the new religion, viz., worship of the Tirthaii- 
karas, or perfected saints, twenty-three of whom were put down as 
having preceded Mahavira. All these came to be regarded as the 
supreme lords of the universe and, in consequence, as the true objects 
of adoration. 


or 


About three 

Digambara and SvelaiDbaia, 


four centuries after Mahavira’s deatli there 
were further developments which split 
up the religion into two rival branches, 
viz., the Digambara and the Svclathbara. The names are derived 
from the fact lliat the former wear no clothing, while the latter put 
on white robes. Accordingly the images of the former arc absolutely 
nude, and those of the latter clothed and decorated with elaborate 
tiaras and ornaments. The two sects also differ as to the names of the 


Yakshh or Sasanadcvis attached to the several Tirtiiahkaras,’ except the 
first and the last two. Further, the ^vctariibaras, unlike the Digarh- 
baras, assert that women are equally capable witli men to enter Nirvana 
or final emancipation. 

It is to the Digambana sect that most of the Jainas of the 
Central Provinces were atmehed and consequently almost all the 
Jaina images preserved in the museum belong to this sect. The 
followers of this religion at present are Parwar or Jain Uani.ts, and the 
majority of them still belong to the Digambara sect. They continue 
to worship the saints in the nude form, although they encase them in 
rathas {lit. ‘chariots ’) made of gold and silver. 


The Tirthahkaras of the present age are : — 


Saints. . 

Cognizances. 

(l) Rishabh.adeva, Vrishabliadcvn 

Bull. 

or Adinatha. 


(2) Ajitanatha 

Elephant. 

(3) Sambhavandtha 

Horse. 

(4) Abhinandana ... 

Ape. 

(S) Sumalin.itha ... 

Curlew or red goose. 


^ Piva has been identified with (he village of Padrauna, in the Gorakhpur disci iut o 
the United Provinces. 
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Saints. 

Cognizances. 

(6) Padmaprabha ... 

Lotus bud. 

(^) Suparkvanatha ... 

Svastika symbol. 

(8) Chandraprabha 

Moon. 

(9) Suvidhinatha or Pushpa- 
danta. 

Makara. 

(to) ^italanatha 

Si'ivatsa figure. 

(it) SreyamSanatha or Sreyasa... 

Rhinoceros. 

(12) Vasupujya 

Female buffalo. 

(13) VimalanStha ... 

Boar. 

(14) Anantanatha or Anantajit ... 

Falcon. 

(15) Dharmanalha ... 

riiunderbolt. 

(16) ^antinatha 

Antelope. 

(17) Kunthunatha ... 

Goat. 

(18) Aranatha 

Nandyavarta diagram or a hsh. 

(19) Mallinatha 

Jar. 

(20) Munisuvrata ... 

Tortoise. 

(21) Naminatha, Nirai or Nimck* 
vara. 

Blue water-lily. 

(22) Neminatha or Arlshtancmi... 

Conch. 

(23) ParSvatiatha ... ... 

Serpent. 

(24) Mahavira, Vardhamana or 
Vira. 

Lion. 


Not only in colour, stature, longevity, and the iasanadeva/as 
or attendatU spirits, the Tirthankaras differ from one another. All 
of them, except Munisuvrata and Neminatha, who sprang from the 
race of Hari, were born in the line of Ikshvaku. ‘'All received 
dikshd or consecration at their native places j and all obtained 
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jmna or complete enlightenment at the same, except Rishabha, who 
became a kevalin at Purimatala, Nemi at Giniar, and Mahavira at 
the Rijpalika river; and twenty of them died or obtained Moksha 
(deliverance in bliss) on Sanictakikhara or Mount Parsvanatha, in 
the west of Bengal. But Rishabha, the first, died on AShtapada, 
supposed to be Satrunjaya in Gujerat, Vasupujya died at Champapuri, 
{n north Bengal, Neminatha on Mount Girnar, and Mahavira, the 
last, at Pavapuri.” 

These and other details are narrated at length in the first chapter 
of the Abhidhana-chintamani, a standard work on Jaina mythology 
written by Hemachandra, and about the end of the twelfth century A.D. 
It will suffice here to give the following summary of the leading facts 
concerning only such of the 1 irthankaras as are described in the 
catalogue. Their cc^nizances may well be omitted as they have been 
already mentioned above : — 

(1) RishabhadCva, VHshalibndh'/t or Adindtha was born of Nabhi< 
rSja and Marudeva at KosalS or Ayodhya, whence he is called Kauia- 
iika. His attendant spirits are Gumukha and Chakre^vari. 

(2) Ajilandlfia was the son of Jetasatru by Vijaya. His at- 
tendant spirits arc Mahayaksha and Ajitabala, according to the 
Svctariibaras, or Mahayakslia and Rdhineyakshi according to the 
Digarhbaras. 

(3) Sambliavatidrha was the son of Jitari by Sena. His at- 
tendant spirits are IVimukha and Duritarl tSvCl ) or Trimukha and 
prajftapil (Dig.). 

(4I Sii/>drivnnd//ia was the soi)_ of Praiishthar.ija by Prilhvl. 
His attendant spirits are M.'itafiga and Sant.a (Svet.) or Varanandi and 
Kali (Dig.). 

(5) Chandraprabha was the son of Mahasenaraja by l-akshmana. 
His attendant spirits are Vijaya and Bnkuti iSvet.) or S}ama or 
Vijaya and Jvnlanialini (Dig ). 

(6) Dharmanatha was the son of Hhfmu''aja by Suvritii. His 
attendant spirits are Kinnara and Kandarpa (ijvct.) or Kinnara and 
Manasi (Dig.). 

(7) Sdnlindlha was the son of VisvasCna by Achira. His 
attendant spirits are Garuda and Nirvani (Svet.) or Kimpurusha and 
Uahamanasi (Dig.). 

(8) was the son of Sudar&ana by Deviriinl. His attend- 
ant spirits are Yaksheta and Dhana fSvet.) or Kendra and Ajita (Dig.). 

(<)) MaUiudtha was the son of Knihbharaja and Prabhavati. 
His attendant spirits are Kubera and Dharanapriya (Svet.) or Kubera 
and Aparajita (Dig.). 



(10) Nlmitidiha or Ariahtanfiiii was the son of Samudrayijaya 
by Sivadevi. His attendant spirits are Goniedha and Aihbika (SJvet.) 
or Sarvahna and Kiishmantji'd (Dig.). 

(11) Pdr’svandtha was the son of Asvasenaraja by Vaniadcvi. 
His attendant spirits are ParsvayaLsha or Dliaranendra and Fadma- 
vati. 


(t 2 ) Mahdvira was the son of Sidilhartharaja, ^rcySrhSa or 
YaSasvin by Trisala, Vidchadinna or Priyakarini. His attendant 
spirits ate Matanga and Siddhayika. 

The attendant spirits invariably occupy the corners of the pedestal 
of the image. How they came to be asso- 
The Sa«aiiad6vai4s or attend- dialed with the Tirtliahkaras is accounted 
"■ for in the Jaina Puranas by legends which 

bear a striking resemblance to the Buddhist Jalakas or ‘ birth-stories.’ 
"Thus, in the case of Par.sv.nnatha, we have a story of two brothers, 
Marubhuti and Kamatha, who in eight successive incarnations were 
always enemies, and were linally born as Parsvanatha and Sambaradeva 
respectively. A Pdshainin or unl)elievcr, engaged in the raiicfitigni 
rite, when felling a tree for his fire, against the remonstrance of Pars- 
vanatha, cut in pieces two snakes that were in it; the Jina, however, 
restored lliem to life by means of PaiichamaHtra. They were then 
reborn in Patalaldka as Dliaranendra or Nugendrayaksha and Padni3vati 
Yakshini, When Sambaradeva or Meghakumara afterwards attacked 
the Arhat with a great storm, whilst he was engaged in the KSyolsarga 
austerity— standing immovable, exposed to the weather— much in the way 
that Mfira .attacked Sakya Buddha at Uodh-Gaya, Dharanendra’s throne 
in Pfitlla thereupon shook, and the N.iga or Yaksha with his consort 
at once sped to the protection of his former benefactor. Dliaranendra 
spread his many hoods over the head of the Arhata and the Yakshini 
Padmavaie held a white umbrella (Sveta clihatre) over him for protec- 
tion. Ever after tliey became his constant attendants. (Hence) the 
figure of PSrsva is generally carved with the snake-hoods (Seshaiihani j 
over liim ’’ ' 


Next in importance to the Tirihankaras as objects of worship are a 
, . number of minor deities which are mostly 

esecon ary f ». borrowed from the Hindu pantheon. They 
are divided into four classes, namely, the Vaimanikas or those inhabiting 
the twelve regions of the heavens, the Jydtishkns or those inhabiting the 
luminaries, the Pyatitaras or those of the order of Pisachas, Kinnaras, 
etc., inhabiting the woods, and Bhuianapalis or Bliaumeyikas consisting 
of the Nagakumaras, Asurakumaras, etc., each governed by two Indras. 


Now the Ganas, Kulas, Sakhas and Gachchhas, which occur almost 
invariably in the votive inscriptions found on Jaina images remain to be 
discussed. 


I Biililor, The Indian Sect of theJaias.'iran&Wle^ by Ur. Burgess, p, 
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It was noticed above that, a few years prior to his death, Mahavfra 
went to Magadha and there succeeded in 
The Gsnas, Kulas, Sukhas converting a number of learned BrahmSns 
aodGacbchbas. faith. These Brahmans were 

eleven in number and latterly became the Canadharas of the Jaina 
scriptures. Their names are Indrabhuti or Gautama, Agnibhuti, Vayu- 
bhuti Vyakta, Sudharm.an, Mandita, Mauryaputra, Akariipita, Acbala- 
bhratri, Metarya, and Prabhasa. They_ established nine different gatias 
or schools, as Akariipita and Achalabhratri on the one hand, and Moiarya 
and Prabhasa on the other, taught in common. Further subdivisions of 
these Canas sprang up in latter limes, as also the distinctions into 
Kulas and Sakbas. Of the last mentioned the former means a line of 
teachers, and the latter a branch which separated from sucli a line. 

About the middle of the tenth century A.D. the whole of the Jaina 
community was grouped under cighty-four^rtcAcMrts by the pupils of 
a certain Uddyotana, one of its high priests. Tlie names of these 
gackchhas are given at the end of Dr. Burgess’ edition of Dr, Btihler’s 
treatise ‘ On the Indian Sect of the Jainas. ’ 

It may be remarked that the original Canadharas are also the 
recipients of the prayers and homage of some of the Jainas, inasmuch as 
they happened to be the immediate disciples of Mahavira. 

C. — Miscellaneous Sculptures. 

Of these the specimens that demand any notice are Nos, C 5, C 6, 
c 7, C 21, C 80, C 83, C 8s, and C 86 of the catalogue. 

C S is a part of a door-jamb which probably belonged to a Vishnu 
temple. It is delicately carved and bears the impress of the Gupta style. 

C 6 is a votive pillar as the inscription on it clearly shows. It 
belongs to the time of the Western Clialukya king Vikramaditya VI. 
It exhibits several rows of cows and calves on all its faces. There is a 
lihea on the upper part of its front face, while at the bottom is a group 
of Siva’s pramathagams- These facts by themselves are enough to 
afford a fairly accurate idea of the purpose of the monument which is 
set out in detail in the epigraph thereon. The carvings, however, are 
not of a high order. 

C 7 is apparently a dedicatory stone representing an elaborately 
coiled serpent on its front face. The kneeling devotees at the bottom are 
probably its donors. The inscription in between them is badly mutilated, 
and is just sufficient to testify to the early age of the monument. 

C 21 is a Gond saA' memorial, coming, as so many others in the 
museum from Laflji in the Balaghat district. The noticeable feature of 
such memorials lies in the objects that surround the two human figures 
Ahe) w/f and her husband} in the centre. They appear lo sym- 
bolise wedded life and the circumstances which led to the hero’s death. 
The water-jar, the lock and key, etc., in the present example, are all 
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articles of daily use in home-life. The swords and shield mark the 
hero as a member of the warrio'- class, and the dog at his feet perhaps 
denotes him as a huntsman. 

A collective study of similar objects on other Gond memorials will 
certainly help to a deeper insight into the habits and civilisation of the 
tribe. It may be remarked that real articles like those represented are 
invariably found buried along with the remains of the aboriginal people 
in the prehistoric sites of Southern India. 

C 8o also appears to be a memorial, but of the class of Vfrakkals 
or ‘ Hero-stones ’ usually met with in Mysore and some parts of the 
Madras Presidency. It must have been meant to mark the death-spot 
of a warrior and, at the same time, to portray the circumstances attend- 
ing the death, which in Southern India, at any rate, was usually the 
result of cattle raids between rival chiefs. 

C 83 is a bold carving of a stately elephant crushing a prostrate 
creature in the folds of its trunk. It originally formed one of the many 
that adorned the sides of the high plinth of the Siddhanath temple at 
Mandhilta, in the district of Nimar. Its proportions are very exact and 
its attitude faultless. 

C 85 must have served as a memorial. It represents the boar- 
hunt of a Good chief. Two distinct scenes are shown, one on each 
face of it. The first scene exhibits the chief sealed within his tent attend- 
ed by his family and followers ; and the second portrays the actual hunt 
in progress. The picture of an eagle picking at a lizard at the proper 
right upper extremity of the first scene is inexplicable, unless it happens 
to be the dynastic device of the chief. 

C 86 is a similar memorial and likewise 'carved on both sides, 
The obverse represents a Gond chief going out to battle, and the reverse 
the actual battle. 

Except as studies of Gond life this and the previous fragments are 
hardly of any use to the student of Indian art. 


SCULPTURES JN THE RAIPUR MUSEUM. 

Of these only No. A 1 calls for some remark. 

This image belongs to the Hindu pantheon, and seems to represent 
the goddess Bhutamata. The identification 
The goddess Bhutamiii. j^e fact that the goddess holds 

the phallic emblem of Siva (Skr. /tHga) in one hand, and a peculiar 
trident in another, and that her vehicle, a lion, is seen by the side of 
her right foot. 

Inscriptions. 

The epigraphs in both the Nagpur and Raipur museums are dealt 
with in the historical sketch, which is printed with this catalogue and 
they therefore require no discussion here. 
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PART il.— COINS. 


The coin cabinet in the museum is very representative, comprising 
as it does the issues of almost all the native and foreign dynasties that 
held sway over this country from the very earliest times, as well as of 
nearly all the modern nations of the West. The specimens stated to be 
locally found are comparatively few and their provenance not very well 
ascertained- Owing to this uncertainty it has not been thought worth 
while giving any very detailed account of them. 

The chief interest of the collection centres in the numerous punch- 
marked coins, the great majority of which 
Piioeb.n.arked specimens the are Said to have come from Bhandara and 
most interesting. . . -t-i .. . 

Bulaghat I hey must be attributed to 

different periods, Judging by the number and variety of the symbols 
represented on the reverse. These include the human figure, chailya, 
bull, dog, fish, peacock (isolated, or perched upon a chailya}, tree within 
railing, palm-tree, lotus, flower-plant, solar-symbol, star, taurine and 
caduceus. If, as Mr. V. A. Smith says, these symbols were the signs 
of approval of the controlling authority, the coins themselves being 
supposed to have been issued by private commercial corporations, it 
becomes rather difficult to understand their real significance. 

The human figure which, Mr. Smith observes, is but rarely found 
on punch-marked coins, and of which he is able to produce only four 
examples, occurs on the obverse of types 58, Ct, 72, 76, 105, io8 and 
1 10 and on the reverse of type 71 of section VI of this catalogue. And 
again, of specimens which bear more than a couple of symbols on the 
reverse which, according to Mr. Smith, is the average number obtained, 
there are altogether a dozen in the present collection. 

It only remains now to point out the various specimens which may 
be considered of special interest. They 

Someunique types. the coilis of Gondophares with a 

human figure and a scale on the reverse ( § 11, 1); 12) some 
ancient coins with a palm-tree, the Brahmi letters la, ha, cha 
or chha and ta combined, or an ape (?) holding a palm-tree with 
right hand, on the reverse (§ VllI), the Gadhaiya types with flower- 
plants on the reverse (§ XII, B 3), the coin Spalapati-Deva with a 
heraldic lion on the reverse ( § XIII, 2), the coins of SadaSiva 
Raya with the legend ( 1 ) SrJ [Sa], (2) da [ 5 »j il) pa [ha] on the 
obverse (§ XX, D), the miscellaneous type with the legend (i) Sr [/]- 
[Pra], (z) [id']pa-Dha [rw«J, (3) [ra\y on the obverse, and festoon 
hanked by conch-shells on the reverse (§XX, D), the _ anonymous 
piece with a standing Siva figure on the obverse and a bird, probably 
a peacock, on the reverse (§ XX, H), the coin of the Roman Emperor 
Severus (§ XXII, A, a), the die-struck coin bearing a sphinx on its 
convex surface [§ XXII, A (A),] the Victorian issue of the year, 1837, 


* V. A. Smith, Calahgne i>/ lit Coins iH the Indian ilustttm, Vol. 1 , p. 133, 
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probably commemorating I^er Majesty’s visit to Hanover shortly after 
her coronation [§ XXII, G (o) 8], and lastly, the very curious piece which 
has on the obverse, the profile of a king (?) in the centre with the 
marginal legend, ‘ / a State prisoner in tjgj., 8 pence, and on the reverse, 
a helmeted warrior on ass-back to right with the marginal legend above. 
Am 1 not thine ass ? ' 


Printed at the Pioneet Press, by Gea Sm, No. 604. — 14-1 1-' 14. 



DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF EXHIBITS 

tN THE 

ARCH>COLOGICAL SECTION 

OF THE 

NAGPUR MUSEUM. 


The figures in brackets refer to the numbers found on the sculptures. They 
seem to have been put there by Pandit Hirananda, the author of ‘ The List 

of Sculptures ' 

* Inscribed sculptures are marked with aa asterisk. 


A— BRAHMANICAL SCULPTCRES. 

A r.— Sculpture (ht. 3 2 ) of greyisli buT-coloured sandstone, (A i.) 
in good preservation representing Chandra, tlie Moon, seated cross* 
legged in an arched niche surrounded by a border of leaves, probably 
meant for rays. The scat consists of a chariot drawn by ten horses, 
five on each side, and provided with two wheels. The god holds a 
lotus-bud In his right hand. His left h,md, wliich rests on his lap, is 
partially damaged, and must have been held down originally in the 
boon-granting attitude (Skr. varaJamndra . He wears a peculiar cap, 
hemisphei'icnl in shape, as well as a necklace. There is a headless 
animal sitting on his right thigh which can be identified with his 

cognizance, a /tare. /ii (font df Aim is /ns cAano^eer wi(/i mufi/afdc/ 
head— (PI I, fig. a). 

The sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

The following description of this god occurs in an ancient manu- 
script, called Silf’aralua, preserved in the Paiacc Library al Trivan- 
drum 
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Agaii:, in a quotation from the M(}Ma-Pnrana contained in Hcnia- 
dri’s ChaliuDnigiKhinlaiiiaiii, the description runs thus : — 

“ *t 4: T^fTmrrvn:: ng: \ 

55^ ^ *T^ff nw fwft: I 

wraf II 

TTt>?T ?r«7T WTJjf ^^fFmfSRT I 
Pgg ?nrTw W?T^ 3^Timmsw*r^%g ii 
^mw n. wtoY 5^ wt^Tsi^ i ” 

amafr ir?: ii ” 

(A 2-) A 2, — An elaborately carved sculpture (ht. 4' li ') of buff-coloured 

sandstone, in two fragments, considerably damaged, especially in the 
middle The main ligurc, which is almost completely missing must 
have been a standing Surya, the Sun-god, as is indicated by the seven 
horses along the base. The secondary figures on either side are almost 
exactly alike Just above the head of the central image, tt’bich is 
encircled with an ornamental halo, is a somewhat crude form of a 
Klrtimukha arch ending in a makara at the sides- Over this is a four- 
armed male figure with niutileted head, seated cross-legged, on wliat 
appears to be a skin. It bolds a vase in the lower left hand and a staff 
in the upper right hand. Above and to either side of tlic head of llic 
central .S/?rv<J is the figure of a flying gamiUarvn bearing a garland, 
and supporting on the sole of his upraised foot a seated figure now lost. 
Below tliis on each side appears to have been another seated figure, 
both of wliich arc also lost, while the extreme right and left corners of 
the composition are occupied by standing figures, now badly daiiiagc<i, 
supported on what seems to be a lotus or lotus-leaf upheld by the 
makara terminating the arch Below each gandhnrva is a kneeling 
figure wearing a conical cap, and holding what looks like a bow, facing 
away from the central image. Supporting all these is a leogryph stand- 
ing upon a disproportionately small elephant, below and m front of 
which is a inucb larger standing figure with a female devotee kneeling 
at its feet The face of the standing figure on the proper riglit is 
damaged. It liolds a style in the right hand and a palm-leaf in the left. 

1 he head of the corresponding figure on the proper left is partially 
damaged. The right hand contains a double-edged sabre, while the 
left is held down loosely. Both these figures wear a number of orna- 
ments and pointed beards. J he pilasters supporting the makara arch 
mentioned above are each decorated with a f/prtttn'-bearing female stand- 
ing in a conventional attitude. Below each of these arc two figures 
seated apparently on the yoke of the cliariot. Immediately under the 
feet of the main figure and over the central horse is a clumsy represen- 
tation of Aruna, the charioteer — (PI. I, fig. b). 
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The provettanct of the sculpture is unknown. 

A 3.— Sculpture (ht. 2' 4^ ) of red sandstone, partly carved (A 15. 
in the round. The main figure is that of Sfnya , tlic Sun-god, 

standing. He has two arms, one of which is partially damaged. He 
holds a lotus flower in either Itand. Ikhind his liead is a plain halo, 
and on either side of it is a two-armed female figure seated cross-legged 
holding a lotus bud in each hand. He wears a diadem, a sacred thread 
and other ornaments, He is flanked by two attendants, one on each 
side, holding a sabre in one liand and standing in a conventional attitude, 

It is worthy of note that both of lliein possess a horse’s head. They 
may be taken to typify the seven horses by whicb Surya's oar is gener- 
ally represented to be drawn and thus, in a way, to settle the identifi- 
cation of the main figure. 'I'lic characteristic pose of the main figiuc 
also leads to tlic same conclusion — • I’h I, fig. Ci. 


The sculpture appears to be old. It is said to have come from 
Chanda. 


A 4.— Sculpture ihl. 3') of white marble, apparently modern. 
It consists of a four-armed figure of Vishnu seated astride on Garueja's 
back with I.akshmi on his left knee. His upper right hand holds a 
lotus, while in the corresponding left there is a discus (Skr. chakra). 
His lower I igiit hand is held down against the right knee, plain out- 
wards. Ill the centre of the palm is a lotus-inark. tiis lower lett arm, 
in whose hand he holds the conch, i' placed round the waist of his 
consort lie wears a tiara, car-rings, necklace and bangles. The right 
arm of Lakslimi is placed over Vislinu’s left shoulder, while her left 
hand holds a lotus. She too wears a crown. The Garuda figure below 
is represented in the conventional attitude, and is in its turn borne by 
a serpent with expanded IiocmI. Serpents form oriiamciils round its 
forehead, er.is. neck, arms and legs It is noteworthy that the left leg 
of Vishnu is supported by a coiled serpent resting upon ilie right knee 
of Garutla. The sculpture is partly in tlie round. It is said to have 
come from Mandla. 


(A 13- 


A 5.— Sculpture tilt. 5' 5 ) of black marble, mutilated in a few 
places. It consists of four separate fragments, r/:., the arcb, the two 
uprights supporting the arch, and the main central figure. 1 he main 
figure is that of \'i'liiui as is apparent from tlic sriralsa mark on his 
bosom- Tl;c god was evidently four-arnicd, l)Ul all llic hands with 
their attvihutes arc lost. 11c is shown as standing upon a pedestal 
bearing two kneeling female devotees in front. His head is encircled 
with two concentric lialos. 1 Ic wears a high tiara, car-rings, torques, 
necklaces, bracelets and a sacred thread. His lower garment is fasten- 
ed round Ills wrist by means of an elaborate ornamental girdle, conv 
posed largely of ropes of pearls, willi dependent chains of tlie same. 
The knees arc represented by a slight protuberance. To either side of 
the main figure are two attendants, standing under a projection, one of 
whom is placed in front and the other on the side. The attendant in 
front to the proper right holds an indistinct object in the left hand. The 
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projection as well as the attendant in front to the proper left is com- 
pletely missing. Just over the head of the main figuie are two flying 
gaiidhaivas carrying garlands, Between them is what looks like a 
banner with streamers. The arch which surmounts all these is shown 
as issuing out of rwfliara heads, one on each side. It is trifoliate in 
shape, and supports three niches, each adorned by a cupola. Of these, 
the central one contains a seated figure with apparently four arms, two 
of the hands being held in the lap in the position of the dlivUnamiuha ; 
while the other two niches show standing figures, the details of which 
are indistinct. The props and their entablatures are adorned with 
panels containing representations of several of the avaidis of Vishnu. 
Tlie centre of each panel is slightly advanced, and bears the figure of a 
particular fliatifrwiih an attendant on either of the recessed sides, the 
order being the Matsya, Kurraa, Varaha and Nrisiriiha avaiars on the 
proper right, and the Rama, Balarama, Buddlia and Kalkf awlais on 
the proper left, the former series running upwards and the latter down- 
wards. Such of these figures as are not represented in a standing 
posture are placed over a pedestal (,Skr- pltha). The entablatures are 
crowned with three cupolas, one upon each recess — (PI. II, lig a). 

The design and general appearance of tlie sculpture are very 
similar to those of A 6. It must therefore be ascribed to theiilh 
or 12th century A.D. It is said to have come from Nimar. 

• A 6. — Sculpture (ht. 4' ) of black marble, in three distinct 
fragments consisting of the main figure, and two pillars with attendant 
cAfn</v-bearers. The main figure is that of Vishnu, four-armed, and 
standing upon a roughly executed lotus. The lower portions of tlie 
two arms on the proper right arc completely missing. The upper and 
lower arms on the proper left hold the discus \Skr. i/iakin) and 
the mace (Skr ^add) respectively. Behind his head is a highly orna- 
mental halo. He wears an elaborate diadem, sever.1l ornaments, a 
Brahmanical iliread and a garland coming down to the knees. The 
girdle with which the lower garment is fastened to the loins is very 
broad, and is held in the middle by means of a buckle. The tassel 
of the girdle hangs in three separate folds, one on each thigh, and 
tlie third between the legs. To either side of the head of the main 
figure is a flying figurine, carrying a garland in its hands. The main 
figure is attended by a male and a female figure on each side The 
two latter are standing behind tlic two former which are shown as 
kneeling with folded hands. The front face of the pedestal bears in 
the centre a four-armed goddess, probably Lakshml, seated cross- 
legged, wearing a tiara and other ornaments, and holding in the upper 
right and left hands a lotus, and in the lower left a waler-jar (Skr. 
kala’sa). She is worshipped from either side by three female devotees, 
kneeling one behind another with folded hands. On the right and 
left upright borders of the fragment containing the main figure are 
carved all the ten avatars of Vishnu in the order of their descent, viz., 
the Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nrisiihha, V'amana, Rama Parasurama, 
Balarama, Buddha and Kalkin. Immediately above the figurines 
representing the Nrisirbha and the Parasurama a-^atdrs is placed a 
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leogryph (Skr. vya/i). Tht chaurt-htirers over the jambs also wear 
tiaras and stand in the conventional attitude, with the weight on one 
hip. They each wear a flat girdle besides many ornaments. The 
figure to the proper rigiit holds a fly-whi.sk horizontally in both hands, 
while that on the proper left holds the same by the right hand over 
the head. Her left arm is missing. Their ear-rings and the treat- 
ment of their hair are noteworthy. Tlie extreme edges beyond ilie 
jambs are decorated with rampant Icogryphs. Just behind .llic head 
of the last kneeling figure totlie left on the front face of the pedestal 
is an inscription in Niigari whicli reads : — liiinla Mal/ia. 

Along the base of the pedestal on the front face is another epi- 
graph in Niigari whicli reads: — R<iiila F/J(>kha...Raiila Sti Pnifii/’a- 
sv)iha...Raula Cli(tiu/ti...Iiiiiilii Ftiltimia. 

In a recess behind the third kneeling figure to the rigiit side 
of the front face of the pedestal is a ligtninc seated in tlic ///(fsnw'j 
posture with hands folded in adoration. Bcnealli it is an inscription 
in Nagari It reads: — 

1. Sul/ia. 

2. itn. 

The foregoing names seem to refer to the donors of the image and 
their wives. 

From the characters of the inscriptions the sculpture may be 
attributed to the iith or 121I1 century A I). 

The carving is boldly executed and is not wanting in artistic 
beauty 

The sculpture is said to liavecome from Ratanpur. 

* A 7.— Sculpture (ht. 4’ 8 ) of buff-colourcd sandstone in three (A 27, 
fragments. Tlie main figure is that ofX’islinu, four-armed, standing 
on a lotus under an arch, the central portion of which is missing. 

Three of his arms are broken. However, two of his attributes includ- 
ing the conch-shcll (Skr. sakhai have been preserved and arc placed 
on the shelf below the image. He has an ornamental halo and wears 
a high diadem, ear-pendants shaped like a makara (Skr. niakaia- 
kundah), torques, necklaces, bracelets and a sacred thread. A girdle 
adorned with pendants decorates liis waist, and a garland is thrown 
round his body and reaches down 10 his knees. His lower right hand, 
which is held downwards with open palm, carries wliat appears to be an 
elaborate lotus-stalk. Under his lotus seat is the figure of a goddess 
seated cross-legged in front over a coiled serpent. The liead of the 
serpent is visible just under her feet. .An expanded cobra-hood 
surmounts her head. She is flanked by two kneeling attendapts 
facing her, one from each side, with folded liands. They appear to 
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be fiaj^as from the shape of the lower part of their body and from 
the existence of the outspread cobra-hood over their head. To each 
side of the main figure is a diminutive female dinnn-he^rer standing 
in the conventional attitude. Flanking the arch behind his liead 
are three flying figurines, one a male and the other two females, 
carrying garlands. Under the female figurines on the proper right 
is a four-armed figure seated cross-legged in a niche. One of his 
arms is broken. In the upper right arm is a lotus, and in the lower 
right and the upper left a musical instrument. The corresponding 
figure on the proper left is squatting sideways embracing soii'c indis- 
tinct object. Immediately under the upper liglit and left elnows of 
the main figure is a small figurine, seated cross-legged on a lotus and 
holding a lotus and a waiei-vcssel iSkr. in the right and 

left hands respectively. Over its head is an outspread cobra-liood, 
In a projection to its proper right arc two kneeling devotees, a male 
and a female, the former with close-cut hair and a beard. Helow 
tliem are two male figures holding what looks like a kiilasa with both 
hands, The corresponding figures on the proper left consist of a 
standing devotee with head missing, and two females each holding a 
between its bands. At the bottom of the right margin of the 
sculpture is a two-armed figure seated cross-legged, holding a flower 
in its left hand over the bosom. Of the other hand only the palm 
lield down in the attitude of offering a boon (Skr. vaiaiiiitmidra) is 
vi.sible. The long ear-lobes, the curly treatment of the hair, and 
the protuberance of the skull stamp him as Buddha, the ninth nva^iir 
of Vishnu. Above him is a standing figure wearing a mitre, a sacred 
thread, and other ornaments, and holding a damaged weapon in the 
right hand, Above bim, again, there is another standing figure, some- 
what larger, wearing a mitre and a sacred thread, and a|>parciuly 
four-armed. The upper right arm is queerly placed over the right 
shoulder and holds a fish (?). indicating perlmps that the figure repre- 
sents the fisli incarnation (Skr. iiitilsyax'aldra) of Vishnu, The lower 
riglit hand is held down, while the lower left holds a discus (Skr. chakra) 
and the upper left a conch. Over this figure arc Icogryphs standing 
upon elephants. At the toj) of ilie right edge of the sculpture is the 
boar-incarnation (Skr. Vardhavatdra) of Vishnu with uplifted snout. 
The corresponding figure on the left margin of the sculpture repre- 
sents the raaii-lion-incarnation .Skr. Nrisiihlidvaldra). 'Ihe portion 
immediately below this figure is missing. After this is a Icogryph 
standing upon an elephant. I'licii a standing figure with four arms, 
one of which holds a lotus. Of the remaining three one liolds a 
concli-sliell (Skr. sahklia), another a discus (Skr. cfialra) and tlie third a 
mace iSkr. gadd). Hence this also must have been meant to represent 
Vishnu. Nest, below, is another standing figure, two-armed and 
holding an indistinct weapon in one hand. This too has a diadem, 
At the bottom of the left margin of the sculptuie is the figure of Kalkm, 
the tenth avatar of V’ishnu--(P1. 11, fig. b}. 

Along the base of the pedestal ol the main figure is an inscription 
in one line which is very much defaced. Its reading is uncertain. 
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The carving is of a high order. The sculpture is said to have come 
from Seoni. 

A 8.— Sculpture (ht. 2 6i ')of red sandstone. The main figure 
consists of Vishnu, four-armed, seated on Garueja’s baclr in tlie li/asana 
posture with Lakshmi <fti his left thigh. He has an elaborate halo and 
wears a mitre, a sacred thread and other ornaments. His upper right 
hand is broken. In his lower right lie holds a conch-shell (Skr. saitkha) 
and in his upper left the discus ^Skr. chakra), lly liis lower left arm he 
embraces his consort. The latter wears a peculiarly shaped maktita. 
Her face is turned towards her lord’s. The right feet of the god and 
the goddess rest upon ilie right and left palm of Garutla respectively. 
The latter is represented as flying, and as looking up at the faces of the 
former. Serpents form his oriianicnts. Hi-s beard is indicated by dots 
as on the latter Indo-Partliian coins It may be noted iliat there is a 
dwarf under tlic right foot of Vishnu. The main figure is surmounted by a 
makara arch. Just at its co nmencement on the proper right is a kneel- 
ing female devotee with folded hands. Over licr arc three flying 
figurines, one of whom is carrying a garland. Behind them is a kneeling 
figurine with hands folded in adoration. The jamb of the arch on tlie 
proper right is decorated with a Icogryph standing upon an elephant. 
At the bottom of this jamb arc two figures, one standing and the other 
kneeling in adoration. Tlic proper left hand side of the composition is 
entirely missing. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Chanda. 

A 9.— Sculpture ',ht. 2 1 ) of red sandstone, much corroded, repre- 
senting Vishnu, four-armed, standing. Ilis upper right hand is some- 
what damaged, but must have held a lotus. His upper .and lower left 
hands hold the discus (Skr. ch(ikra\ an.i the mace (Skr. re- 

spectively. He wears a plain halo, a diadem formed of parallel- tires, a 
sacred thread and other ornaments. The arch under which he stands is 
very peculiarly formed. The right end of it exhibits an elephant and 
the left a horse with its rider. The intervening portion consists of seven 
dwarf-like figurines, five of which are seated cross-legged with a sword 
in one hand and a water-vessel (bkr. kafa'sa) in the other. The two 
others are standing, one to each side of the diadem of the main figure. 
At the foot of the latter are two kneeling devotees, one on other side 
and behind eacli is a c/irtHri-bcarer standing in tlie conventional attitude. 

The sculpture appears to be old. It is said to have come from 
Chanda, 

A 10.— Sculpture (ht. j' 1 ) of buflf-coloured sundstone. It contains 
a figure of Vislinu four-armed, seated in tlie lUdiana posture with 
Lakshmi on his left thigh, lie weais a diadem, a necklace, a girdle and 
other ornament-. The i.assel of his girdle hangs down in Iront wliere it 
is spread out. In tlic upper and lower right hands he holds the mace 
(Skr. gadii) and the conch-.shcll (Skr. >aiiklia), respectively. In the upper 
left hand he carries a lotus, the lower left supporting his consort, - No 


(A 16.) 


(A 17), 


(A 21.) 
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halo encircles his head. His consort wears a diadem, ear-rings and a 
few other ornaments. The facial expression of both the god and the 
goddess is altogether devoid of life, while their postures are .sadly artifi- 
cial. At either extremity of the front face of the pedestal of the main 
figure is placed a peacock with expanded tail in a recumbent' posture. 
In between them are three figures seated cross-legged, each in a parti- 
cular devotional attitude. 

The appearance of the sculpture is quite modern. It is said to 
have come from Mandla. 

(A 38,) A II — Sculpture fht. 2' 10 ) of red sandstone, much defaced. It 

contains a figure of Vishnu (?h four-armed, standing under a makara (?;, 
ti'lfollate arch with a ktrlimukha decoration in the centre. The mnkaras 
at the extremities of the arch are completely damaged. The main figure 
has a plain halo and wears a diadem now broken, ;«'»i^rt»'fl-5haped ear- 
pendants ;Skr. iiiakai-a-kiniifala', a sacred thread, a flat girdle and 
other ornaments. Ilis garland reaches below his knees The treatment 
of his lower garment is similar to that of the main figure in A 4 above. 
All the four arms of the god are missing together with their cognizances. 
Along the trifoliate portion of the arch arc a row of dwarfish figures, 
some sc.ited and others standing. On either side of the arch is a figurine 
seated in the lJlas>via attitude, carrying a garland in both hands but 
partially mutilated. Besides the legs of the central image are five 
secondary figures, two of which are on the proper right si<le, while the 
remaining three arc op. the proper left. Of the former, one is standing 
and the other seated. The head of the standing figure is missing. In 
its left hand it holds a wheel {Skr. chakra). The seated figure, on the 
contrary, has a heard and appears to be a devotee, its hands being folded 
in adoration. Of the tlirce figures on the proper left, one is standing 
and the rest arc seated. The former wears a high head-dress and 
holds an indistinct object in its right hand. Below it are two seated 
figures placed one behind the other. The front one is much dam.iged. 
That at its back is a female with hand.s folded on its breasts. Perhaps 
tlie damaged figure and this represent the husband and wife who were 
the donors of the sculpture Behind each of these two groups is an 
attendant standing in the conventional attitude. 

The sculpture is said (0 have come from Bhandak. 

A i2. — Sculpture Jgt. 5' 8 ; hi. 2’ 10 ) of dark-red sandstone, 
much corroded, representing Vishnu sleeping on the body of the serpent 
whose expanded seven hoods shelter his head. He is four-armed and 
wears a tiara, a torque, a sacred thread and a few other ornaments. 
The tassel of his girdle hangs in three separate folds one upon each 
thigh and the third in between them. His ears seem to be adorned 
with wa/fi7ra-shaped pendants. His face is badly damaged. In his 
lower right hand is the conch-shell (Skr. saiikha). The attribute in his 
upper right hand is missing. Perhaps it represented a lotus. His 
upper left hand holds the discus (Skr. chakrat and is supporting his 
head. In his lower left hand is the mace iSkr. ^add). 
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Above him, in high relief, are four figures arranged in a row within 
what appear to be pillared niches. The one at the proper left 
extremity represents Brahma, four-faced, seated cross-legged upon a 
lotus springing out of the navel of the main figure. One of the faces 
seems to be hidden at the back. The next is Siva, seated cross-legged 
upon his vehicle, the bull. He holds a trident in his right liand. 
His left hand as well as its attribute is missing. The next, again, is 
Indra seated in the lUdsana posture upon his vehicle, the Airavata (the 
white elephant) and holding a thunderbolt in his right liand. The last 
represents a goddess, probably Lakslimi, standing. She is much bigger 
than the three preceding figures and, like them, wears a tiara and 
other ornaments. The lower part of her body as well as her right arm 
are missing. 

Just beside the mace in Vishnu’s lower left hand is a female 
squatting with legs crossed in a peculiar manner and with palms 
placed upon each other in the middle of her lap. Her head is missing. 
She probably represents the goddess Earth. The left extremity of the 
upper margin of the sculpture is carved with an ornamental design 
consisting of a row of animals, now indistinct. — (PI. Ill, fig. a). 

The sculpture is apparently very old. It is now placed in the 
Museum so as to represent the main figure as standing. In conse- 
quence, all the secondary figures arc seen out of their natural positions, 
and particularly, the goddess Earth with her legs up. 

The provemnee of the sculpture is unknown. 

A 13, — Sculpture (ht. 2' 3f ' ) of buff-coloured sandstone represent- 
ing Vishnu, four-armed, standing under a viakara axch. Tlie centre 
and sides of the arch, as well as the upper extremities of llie sculpture, 
are missing. The main figure has an elaborate halo, and wears torques, 
necklaces, a sacred thread, and a tew other ornaments. His long 
garland reaches down below his knees. The tassel of his girdle hangs 
in three separate folds, one upon each thigh and the third in between 
them. 

All his forearms are missing, as also his head. Placed on the 
capital, as it were, of each of the pilasters supporting the arch is a 
figurine seated in the llldsana posture and holding what appears to 
be a staff in either hand. Each of the upright margins of the sculpture 
is recessed and divided into two compartments by means of a flat band. 
The upper compartments are alike and are carved with a rearing 
leogryph standing upon a kneeling elephant. The lower compartment 
on the proper right margin bears a standing and a seated figure placed 
one above the other. The former wears a tiara and a sacred tliread, and 
holds an indistinct object in his left hand. I Us right forearm is 
missing and his head partially damaged. The latter figure is seated 
in the boon-granting attitude (Skr. varada-nnida) and seems to re- 
present tbs ninth avatar of Vishnu, vis., the Buddha. Ills head and 
right forearm are much damaged. The corresponding figures on the 
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opposite margin of ihe sculpture represent the Rama and Kalki 
avatar of Vishnu, respectively. They are placed one above the 
other. The former of these is standing with a bow in the left hand 
and an indistinct object in the right. His head is sheltered by the 
expanded hoods of a seven-headed naga. The latter is diminutive 
in stature and is riding on a horse facing to the left. 

By the feet of the central image arc a ndgi and a ndga one on 
eacli side. They are standing in the conventional attitude and seem 
to have heid a chaiirl in the left and right hands, respectively. They 
are much damaged- Below cither of them is a seated figurine badly 
broken. 

The central portion of the pedestal of the main figure is advanced 
and represents a seated goddess, probably Lakshml, with a kneeling 
female devotee on each side. The recess on either side of this 
advanced portion contains a similar kneeling devotee. 

Tlic sculpture is finely wrought and can be attributed to the 1 1 th 
or 1 2th century A D. judging from its design and general appearance. 
It probably belongs to the Kalachuri dynasty of Tripun, as it greatly 
resembles the Chaunsatjogini images at BhcrSghat and the old frag- 
ments scattered in and about the village of Tewar, the site of the 
ancient I'ripuri. \\.% provenanct is unknown. 

A 14. — Sculpture (ht. 2' 6 ) of buff sandstone representing Vishnu, 
four-armed, standing upon a lotus and under a makara arch. He has 
an elaborate halo and wears many ornaments, including ear-pendants, 
a torque, a sacred thread, a girdle and long garland coming down to his 
knees, All his four hands are missing, as also his head. The 
coping-stone of the makara arch is shaped into a lotus surmounted by 
two swans, face to face, pecking at something. The sides of the arch 
bear figurines in high relief and almost alike. They are arranged in 
two rows of two placed one over the other. The upper row consists 
of two garland bearing Wyin^gandharvas and the lower of two standing 
figurines Holding indistinct objects. To either side of the feet of the 
main figure is a c/wHrf-bearcr. The one- at the proper right is a 
female while that at the corresponding left is a male. Both are 
damaged. 

Bach of the two upright margins of the sculpture is recessed, and 
divided into two compartments by means of two flat bands placed 
below the makara of the arch. The upper compartment on the right side 
IS carved with the boar-incarnation (Skr. Vardkdvaldra) of V'ishnu. That 
on the left is broken. The lower compartment on the proper right con- 
tains a rearing leogryph, a standing and a seated figure placed one 
above and behind another. The head as well as the right forearm of both 
the figures are missing. The seated figure is represented in the boon- 
granting attitude (Skr. varadamudrd) anA is perhaps meant for the ninth 
incarnation, ie., the Banddbdvatdra of Vishnu. The corresponding 
figures on the proper left are a rearing leogryph and two of the avatars 
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of Vishnu similarly placed. The head of the standing figure here is 
damaged. The figure holds the discus {Skr. chakra) in the right liand, 
the left hand resting upon the left thigh. The remaining figure below 
is riding on a horse and shows the Kalkl avatar. 

The sculpture certainly belongs to the same period, and, perhaps, 
also to the same dynasty as the above. It is well executed in all its 
details. Its provenance is unknown. 

A 15. — Sculpture (ht. 2' 4") of pale-red sandstone, in two frag- j 

ments. It represent.s Krishna and a ^apl standing face to face within a 
pillared mantapa. The former is four-armed. He wears a crown, ear- 
rings, a garland and other ornaments. He holds a discus iSkr. chakra) 
and a cup containing butter in his upper and lower right liands, 
respectively. In his upper left hand there is a mace (Skr. ^ada) and 
in his lower left what looks like a female garment, llctwcen his 
feet is a jar probably containing butter, flic ^opl in (rout of him 
is shown as taking out butter with her right hand from a pot 
which she holds in the palm of her left. She wears ornanicnt.s 
befitting her status in life. Her head-dress is peculiar. The ex- 
pression on the face of both figures is lover-like. The right and left 
borders of the sculpture are each decorated with a leogryph standing 
upon an elephant and surmounted by a makam — (PI. Ill, fig. b'. 

The carving is graceful and possesses a high degree of artistic 
merit. The sculpture is said to have come from Chanda. 

A 16. — A very debased modern sculpture (ht. 4' 2 ) of while 'A 54.) 
marble (?)• It contains within a niche a figure of Krishna, four-armed, 
standing by the side of his consort Radha \?). With two of his hands 
he is playing on a flute (Skr. and, of the remaining, one is 
placed round Riidha’s shoulders. He wears a diadem embellished 
with his characteristic peacock tail. The dress as well as the facial 
expression of both the figures is totally lacking in artistic merit. The 
sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

A 17. — Sculpture (ht. T 9") of grey granite representing Lakshmi, 3*.) 
four-armed, standing under a pillared makara arch. She wears an 
elaborate tiara and a few other ornaments. Her lower garment is 
quite simple. She holds in the upper right and left hands a lotus and a 
discus (Skr. r/m-fero), respectively. Her lower right hand is held down, 
the corresponding left arm being broken. To eitlier side of her 
are two female c/i(jt<rj-bearers, standing one behind the o'her in the 
conventional attitude. 

provenance of the sculpture is unknown. 

A 18.— Statue (ht. 3' 6 ) of steatite, representing a Garurja seated (A 19 ' 
in the altdhdsaiKi poscure. He wears a highly ornamental halo, a 
diadem in five tires, ear-rings made of serpents, torques, necklaces and 
a flat girdle. It is worthy of note that he wears also a helmet, clear 
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(A 2 ,.} 


(A 5 -) 


(A 4 -) 


traces of which are seen on his face. There is a peculiar ornament 
over his elbows, made apparently of rudraksha beads. His lower 
garment is interesting, consisting as it does of a pair of tight drawers, 
reaching only half way to the knee. They are chequered in appearance. 
J 3 olh the forearms of the figure are missing. The nose is somewhat 
broken. On either shoulder is xvhat should be construed as a wing 
wrought in a conventional manner. One foot is missing, while the 
other is damaged — (FI. III. fig. c). 

The sculpture is very realistic and de.serves a high rank as a work of 
art. It seems to be comparatively old. It is said to have come from 
Mandla. 

A ig. — Statue (ht. 2’ ij ) of white marble representing Garuda 
seated in the alidhdsana posture on a serpent with expanded hood. 
His ornaments are formed of serpents only. Even his head-dress 
consists of nothing but a circlet of hooded serpents, with another hooded 
serpent serving as the crest. His nose is a pronounced beak. His 
left elbow and knee rest upon a serpent with uplifted and expanded 
hood. It is remarkable that a lotus bud flanked by two serpents springs 
out of the hood of the reptile which forms his vehicle. The main figure 
wears across its back a scarf which is brought forward and thrown over 
both its shoulders. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

A 20.— Statue (ht. 9 ) representing Hanuman, standing, holding a 
mace (Skr-^orf/H with ihe right hand over the right shoulder, the left 
being closed and licid up. He wears a somewhat peculiarly shaped cap 
and a simple under-garment. His tail is raised over his head. He 
leans with his right elbow upon his up-raised right knee. 

The whole of the sculpture is besmeared with red lead. Its 
provenance is unknown. 

A 2 1 . — Sculpture (ht. 2' 4") of rough red sandstone, much corroded, 
containing a figure of Siva, four-armed, seated cross-legged in the 
paryanka posture, apparently in meditation. He has a plain halo, of 
which only the lower part is properly cut. He wears a crown com- 
posed seemingly of six tires, on the front of which is the figure of the 
goddess Ganga. The moon on the head and the eye on the forehead 
are faintly traceable. His ears are adorned with pendants of snakes 
and all his other ornaments are also composed of the same 
reptiles. His upper right hand carries a ndga figurine whose hands 
are joined in adoration. The broken upper left hand was, probably, 
occupied in the same manner. His lower right and left hands are 
joined together at the centre of his chest. Under them there is an 
indistinct object, only a portion of which is visible — (PI. IV, fig. a). 

What the figurines in the right and left hands of the main 
figure denote, it is difficult to decide. 
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The sculpture is said to have come from Bhandak. 

A 22.— Sculpture (ht. 4' 10) of red sandstone, in good preservation, (A 10.) 
containing afigure of Siva, four-armed, standing under a cinr^foliate 
arch, composed of a snake on each side, and the klrUmtikha decoration 
in the centre. He has a plain halo and wears a high head-dress witli 
figures of the goddess Gahgfi and tlie moon in front, one over 
the other. He wears also several ornaments, including an elaborate 
torque and girdle and a garland coming down nearly to his ankles. 

The tassel of his girdle is seen in between his legs and touches \lie 
bottom of the garland- His lower garment is treated in a peculiar 
way. It consists of two flat bands, one below the other, running 
round his thighs. He hoids in his upjier and lower right hands a 
trident (Skr. tri'siVa) and r. rosary of riidrakslut beads respectively. 

In his upper and lower left hands are a cobra with expanded hood, 
and a spouted water-vessel (Skr ka/<isa). In a recess beside his 
lower right and left hands arc figurines, one on either side, representing 
Kirttiklya seated on a peacock in the lildsam posture, and Ganc&a 
in a similar attitude holding an indefinite object in each hand. By 
the feet of the main figure are two male attendants, one on each side, 
the one holding a Irisula in his left hand and the other a skull-crowned 
staff in his right respectively. In a niche by the side of either of these 
figures is a female c/mmi-bcarer standing in the conventional attitude. 

The front face of the pedestal is carved with a seated female on tlie 
right and a bull on the left side, facing each other — (Pi- IV, fig. b). 

It is worthy of note that the stone between the several attributes 
of the main figure and the lower surface of the slab Is not cut away, 
but carved in such a manner as to give it the appearance of a 
cushion or pad. 

The sculpture is finely executed in all its details. It is com- 
paratively old. 

It is said to have come from Bhandara. 

A 23. — Sculpture {lit. 2' 5 ) of ]-ed sandstone, partially damaged, (An.) 
containing a figure of Siva, four-armed, seated in the lUdsaua posture over 
a cushion on the back of a bull, with P.irvati, also four-armed, on his 
left thigh. He Wears a diadem one-half of which is missing, a torque, a 
sacred thread and other ornaments He holds in his upper and lower 
right hands respectively a trident and an oval object, probably a skull. 

In his upper left hand is a hooded snake. His lower left hand is placed 
on the left side- of his consort. The liead of the latter is defaced, as 
well as her upper left arm and both breasts. Her upper right hand 
holds a lotus bud, the lower right being placed round Siva’s shoulders. 

In her lower left hand is an object similar to that in S'va’s lower right 
hand. Only the right thigh of I’arvati seems to have any support at all, 
so that it is hard to imagine how she could maintain her seat. Not only 
this, but the size and shape of the bulb which forms the vehicle 
which is much to-' diminutive to stand the weight of two persons, 
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betray a lack of artistic perception on the sculptor's part. The top corners 
of the sculpture are carved with two seated figures in high relief, one 
on each side, holding a trident in the right hand. On the proper right 
the main figure is Ganesa standing. The corresponding figure on the 
proper left is that of Karttikeya, standing upon a peacock. The left 
foot of Parvati is placed on a projection over the pedestal. In niches 
on the front face of the i>edestal are four figurines sealed in different 
attitudes. Especially the altitude of the last one on the proper left 
deserves notice. It is probably meant to be dancing. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Chanda. 

(A 9.) A 24.— Sculpture (ht. 2' 4 ) of black marble, representing the head 

of Siva surmounted by a wreath of skulls. Its plaited liair bears in front 
a crescent, the back being covered over by means of an elongated cap. 
It is massive in its proportions and the frontal eye in the centre of the 
forehead is clearly visible. The teeth are set in relief, particularly the 
corner ones being truly indicative of the ferocious nature of the god. 
There are pendants made of hooded snakes in his car-lobes. The head 
rests upon a roughly-cut pedestal. 

The sculpture appears to be modern It is said to have come from 
Nimar. 

[A 40.) A 25.— Sculpture (bt. 2' 6 ) of red sandstone, partially damaged, 
representing Siva, four-armed, standing. He wears a crown, car-pen- 
dants of snakes, a torque, a sacred thread and a garland reaching 
down below his knees. He holds in his upper right hand a peculiarly 
shaped weapon, probably an elephant-goad (Skr. ahkuia). The attri- 
bute in Ills lower right is missing. In his upper and lower left hands 
area ndgu figurine and a trident, respectively. To his proper right is 
a male devotee, kneeling, with uplifted face and hands folded in adora- 
tion. The corresponding figure on the proper left is, perhaps, a bull, 
the god’s vehicle. The main figure is standing with the weight on his 
left hip. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Bhandak. 

^ 26. - Sculpture fht. 3' 6.* ' ) of black marble, somewhat damaged, 
' containing a figure of Siva, four-armed, seated upon a pedestal in the 

iVasana posture with Farvati, also four-armed, on his left ihigh He 
wears an elaborate liara (bearing the goddess Ganga and the moon), 
a torque, a necklace, a sacred thread and several other ornaments. 
There is a crudely-carved halo encircling the head of both the god and 
the goddess. The god holds in his upper and lower right hands a tri- 
dent (?) and a human skull (?) respectively. The right ear of the god 
is damaged. In bis upper left hand is a cobra with expanded hood. 
His lower left arm is placed round the left side of his consort. The 
upper right hand of the latter is held up, palm outwards, showing an 
indistinct object. The lower right arm is placed round the shoulders 
of Siva. In her upper and lower left hands are indistinct objects, 



probably a mirror and a book, respectively. There is a flying figurine 
carrying a garland at each of the upper corners of the sculpture. The 
lower corners arc each occupied by an attendant holding a skull-crowncd 
staff. It may be observed that tlte two flying figurines at the top are 
largely hidden by the hands of the main figures. Just by the feet ol 
the main figures is a figurine squatting, holding a sabre (?) in the right 
band and a staS in the left. Its head is missing. On the front face ol 
the pedestal just below Siva and Parvati are their vehieles, a bull and a 
lion respectively. In between the two is a dwarf-like figure seated in a 
peculiar way and holding a sabre in the right hand and a shield in the left. 

The nature of the stone as well as the design and general appear- 
ance of the main figuixs bears a striking resemblance to those of A 5 
and A 6. I hc sculpture can therefore be attributed to the nth or i3th 
century A.D. It is said to have come from the .Mahadeokund at 
Ratanpur. 

A 27,— Sculpture (lit. i’ 3 ) of coarse granite, representing Siva, 
four-armed, seated cross-legged. He wears a simple diadem, car- 
pendants of snake, and a few other ornaments. He holds a trident and 
a rosary of ritdrdkslui beads in his upper and lower right hands re- 
spectively. In the corresponding hands on the proper left arc a skull- 
crowned staff and a human head (?). The sculpture is much defaced 
and its artistic merit cannot be properly gauged. Curiously enough, 
the stone between the pendant in the right car atid the trident is not 
cut away. 

'I'he provenance of tlie sculpture is unknown. 

A 28. -Sculpture dn. 2 ) of red sandstone, much defaced and 
damaged, containing a figure of Bhairava, four-armed, standing. All the 
hands except one arc broken. He wears a quaint head-dress encircled 
with a wreath made up of snake heads at iho hack. 1 lis other onia- 
hients include a garland of skulls reaching down to his ankles and a 
girdle of the same maierial. In his lower left hand, which is not broken, 
he holds a cup which, according to Hindu mythology, is formed of 
the crown of Brahnt.i’s head. To either side of him is a male attendant 
standing in the conventional attitude, the one on the proper right hold- 
ing a skull-crowned stalTiii his rigiit hand. At the foot of the latter is a 
dog with up-curled tail, fawning and facing to the right— (PI, IV, fig. c). 

The sculpture firings out the real significance of the scene which 
it-is meant to represent, it looks fairly old. It is said to liave come 
from Chanda- 

A 29.— Sculpture ;ht. 3' 6 ) of red sandstone, in pretty good pre- 
servation, containing a figure of Bhairava, an.uivrrdr of Siva in liis 
angry form. He is four-armed and has a dog at his left foot whose 
head is mutilated. He wears a head-dress made of a coiled serpent 
with two heads facing to the front. Another serpent is draped round 
his whole body and brought across his left ankle, the tail being hung on 
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his breast so as to form a sort of necklace. He wears moustaches turn- 
ed upwards in a peculiar fashion. He holds in his upper and lower 
right hands a damaru and a sabre respectively, the latter being some- 
what damaged. In his corresponding left hands are a shield and a 
spike (?). His features are rather Mongolian, and are totally inarlistic. 
The dog, however, is well proportioned. 

The image is nude as usual and wears an anklet of skulls round 
his right ankle. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Nimar. 

A 30. — Sculpture (ht. 4' 7 ) of granite, containing a figure of 
Ganesa (ht. 2' 3 ), four-armed, seated cross-legged on a rectangular 
pedestal. The god wears a floral wreath round his head, a necklace, 
and a sacred thread. His ears are spread out. His trunk rests upon 
a rice-cake (Skr. in his upper right hand. In his lower right 

hand is a rosary of rtuirdksha beads. By his upper and lower left hands 
he holds an axe. His forehead contains two semi-circular marks, one 
over the other. In a niche on the pedestal is a rat, the god’s vehicle. 

The sculpture is besmeared with a red lead. It is in very good 
preservation. It is said to have come from Mandla* 

A 31. — Statue (ht. 4' 7 ) of bufT-coloured sandstone, representing 
Gaiicka, four-armed, seated upon a rectangular pedestal in the lildsam 
posture. He wears an ornamental diadem, a torque, a necklace, a 
sacred thread and a flat girdle, the tassel of which is spread out between 
his legs. His trunk rests upon a pile of rice-cakes (Skr. in 

his lower left hand. His upper left hand holds an elephant-goad (Skr. 
ahku'sd). It is much damaged. In his upper and lower right hands 
are an axe and a broken tusk, respectively. The latter is perhaps his 
own which he is said to have used as his only weapon in his fight with 
the daityas as the leader of Siva’s army. His ears are outspread. He 
is of massive proporlions. On the front face of the pedestal is an 
oddly-shaped rat, the vehicle of the god — (PI. V, fig. a). 

The sculpture is said to have come from Bhandara. 

A 32. — Sculpture (ht. 2' lO^") of black marble, defaced and 
damaged, containing a figure of Karttikeya standing upon a lotus. 
The god, has six faces and twelve arms, one of the faces being hidden 
at the back. He has a halo, only a portion of which is visible, and 
wears a torque, a garland and several other ornaments, Of his six 
hands on the proper right one is missing, as well as the attribute of 
another, and among the remaining four, one is held down in the varada 
attitude, the others having a thunderbolt (Skr. vajra), a dart (Skr. 
prasaka), and a sabre each in each. Again, of the six hands on the 
proper left, one is held up in the abhaya attitude, another is broken, 
and the rest hold a shield, an uncertain object, a bow, and a wild cock 
(Skr. kakkula). With its mouth touching his lowered right hand is 
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what appears to be a peacock, the vehicle of the god. Its limbs are 
much too stout for a bird. Behind it is a female c/jaj//- 7 -bearer stand- 
ing in the conventional attitude. The corresponding figures on the 
proper left are a kneeling devotee, with a pointed beard and hand folded 
in adoration, and another female r/wM/v-bearer with right arm upraised. 
On either of the uppermost corners of the sculpture is a garland- 
carrying figurine, nuicli damaged. Their attitudes are rather quaint— 

(PI. V. fig. b,'. 

The sculpture is somewliat old. It is said to have come from 
Gomari in the Bilaspur district. 

A 33.— Sculpture (hi. 4 2^ ; of grey granite, containing a figure 
of Khandoba (? , four-armed, scaled cross-legged under a pointed arch 
and upon a simple cot. He wears a very plain head-dress, rather 
quaint in appearance, a necklace and bangles. He holds in his upper 
right hand what looks like a how without the bowstring. His lower 
right hand rests upon his right thigh in the t’rtwrA* attitude In his 
upper and lower left hands are a trident and a lotus bud. respeedvely. 
The treatment of all his features in general, and of his eyes in particular, 
betrays a deplorable hack of artistic instinct in the sculptor who 
executed the image. Just underneath the cot is an animal having only 
the semblance of a tail- It looks very much like a pig. It was prob- 
ably meant to represent the vehicle of the god, namely, a dog— 
(PI. V, fig. c. 

The sculpture seems to be quite modern. It is said to have come 
from Maiidla. 

A 34.~Sculpture (ht. 3' i ' of black stone containing a figure of 
Parvati, four-armed, standing under a very oddly-fashioned trifoliate 
makara arch. She has a plain halo, a diadem, ear-pendants and other 
ornaments. All her four arms are missing, along with her attritnites, 
At the centre of the arch is a niche containing a figurine, squatting, 
holding what appears 10 he a staff (Skr. dain/a' in eitlier hand. At 
each of the lower extremities of the arch are two niches with similar 
figurines inside. All these wear diadems. Beside each foot of the 
goddess is a standing female figure and a seated male figure, the latter 
with hands folded in adoration. The standing figure on the left holds in 
its right hand an object which is probably an offering to the goddess. 
All of them are apparently devotees. Their hands arc missing. It 
is worthy of note that the two male figures arc seated each upon a lotus 
springing out of that side of the goddess' pedestal which is immediately 
below it. The proper right margin of the sculpture is carved with the 
figures of Karttikeya riding upon a peacock, a female holding a garland 
in both hands and a leogryph standing upon an elephant, one above tlie 
other. The corresponding figures on the other margin arc exactly 
alike, with the exception that the place of Karttikeya is here filled by 
Ganesa, four-armed, seated in the l/fdsaiia posture, and holding a 
double-drum (Skr. daiiiarii), an elephant-goad (Skr. ahku'sa), and a 
rice-cake (Skr. nwdaka), one in each hand, respectively. The head 
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and body of Karttikeya are missing. It may be noticed that the main 
figure is partly carved in the round — (PI. VI, fig. a). 

The sculpture is well executed. It is said to have come from 
Narsinghpur. 

A 35 - Sculpture Hit. 2’ 9^ ') of pale white marble (?), representing 
Parvati, or Simhavahani as she is popularly called in these parts. She 
is four-armed, and standing in front of her vehicle, a lion- She wears 
an elaborate diadem, big ear-rings, a torque, necklaces and a few other 
ornaments. She holds in her upper and lower right hands a lotus bud 
and a conch-shell (Skr. sank/in) respectively. In her upper and lower 
left hands are a bow and a double-drum (Skr. dtziiuirit). It is curious 
that the goddess has appropriated to herself two of Vaishnavi's attri- 
butes, the lotus bud and the conch. 

Tlie sculpture possesses no artistic merit. Especially .the feet of 
the goddess are mucli too short compared with the rest of the body. The 
sculpture is said to have come from Nimar. 

A 36. -Sculpture (ht. 2' i ) of dark red sandstone, representing 
ijivaduil or Cliilniun 4 a. one of the manifestations of Devi, four-armed, 
seated in the ' posture upon a rectangular pedestal, Slie is 

shown as a skeleton holding a trident (Skr. in her upper right 
and a double-drum in her lower right hand. In tlie lower left hand is a 
skull-crovvncd staff {Skr. k/iafvaitga), the upper left arm being thrown 
round the s'aff and its hand touching the chin. She wears a diadem 
and car-rings made of snake®. Between her breasts is a scorpion, one 
of the cognizances of the goddess — (Bl. VI, fig. I>). 

The sculpture is realistic and looks old. It.s provenance is un- 
known. 

A 3". — Sculpture (ht. 3’ 5| ) of dark-red standsione, containing a 
figure of Chamuudri or Cliandika. one of the manifestations of Devi 
will) six arms, three on eitlicr side, standing upon a demon lying 
prostrate. She is shown as a skeleton and has ajipaiently three faces. 
Slic wears an elaborate tiara, a garland of skulls and a few other 
ornaments made of snakes. In the three hands on the proper right 
she holds a sword, a trident and a dagger respectively. One of the 
hands on the proper left is missing, one is placed on the goddess’ 
bosom, and the third holds a cup. The front face of the goddess is 
defaced, and, of the side faces, that on the proper right alone is entire. 
Its projecting teeth are very conspicuous. Beside the right foot of 
tlie goddess is a skeleton, standing in a queer attitude and holding a 
tfamarn in the right hand and a cup in the left. Here as well as in 
the case of the main figure the cup seems to be meant for drinking 
blood from. The prostrate figure below is resting its head upon its 
left hand. Behind its head is a figurine kneeling with hands joined in 
adoration. 



The sculpture clearly exhibits the fierce and blood-thirsty nature 
of the goddess and looks fairly old. Us provenance is unknown 

A jS. — Sculpture (lit. 2' 3 ) of buff-coloured sandstone, much 
damaged, representing Chardi or Katyayani with ten arms, five on 
either side, slaying the buffalo-domoii (Skr. inaliishasura). She wears 
a simple tiara, torques, necklaces and a girdle. Of the five hands on 
the proper right, only one is entire and holds a sabre. Tlie cone- 
spoudiiig hand on the proper left has a shield. The rest are broken. 
Her right foot is placed on the back of the huffalo-dcmon, wliosc 
human form is shown as coming out of the animal after its heail has 
been severed, The human head is missing. The severed animal 
head is lying on the pedestal. The demon is attacked from behind 
by the lion, which serves as the vehicle of the goddess. 

Tlie carving is fairly good, the design being excellent. TJie 
sculpture appears to be old. It is said to have come from 
iJhandara, 

A 39, — Sculpture (lit. 2 ij ) of pinkish white sandstone (?), 
containing a figure of Kali or Durgd as she is popularly styled, stand- 
ing, with ten heads, ten arms, and ten legs- On each hc.ad is an 
elongated diadem. She wears a number of ornaments. In her five 
hands on the proper right arc a coiich-shcll, a trident, a mace, a spike 
and a sword respectively. The corresponding hands on the other 
side hold a discus (Skr. chakra), an elephant-goad (Skr. uw/l'/Mvi), a 
shield, a bow, and a demon’s head respectively. Her ten legs are 
most clumsily placed in a row. To either side of her feet is a 
figurine, standing, with hands folded in adoration. They too wear 
diadems The pedestal is carved with live figurines, dancing and 
singing and playing on musical inslruniciits. Kach of them is placed 
in a separate arched niche. 

I he sculpture is devoid of artistic elegance. Ihe inscriion of 
ten arms and ten legs to match with ten heads is awkward in the 
extreme. The sculpture appears to be quite modern. It is said to 
have come from llabupetli in the district of Cliaiida. 

A 40, — Sculpture iht. li| ) of light-coloured sandstone (?), con- 
taining a figure of Kali or Durga, as in the previous example. I he 
only differences are ihat the goddess’' attributes are distributed in a 
slightly altered way and that the attendant figures represent human 
worshippers of the non-royal class. Further, there are only three 
figurines on the pedestal, and they are seated in a square niche. The 
type of the goddess’ face is Uriya-like. 

I'lie sculpture is very modern. It is said to have come from 
Babupeth. 

A 41.— Slab (ht. 3 6 ; of yellowish white sandstone, containing 
the figure of Kali or Durga in the centre and several secondary 
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figures at the sides. The goddess is similar to the above. I he 
stroiidary figures on tlic proper right are arranged in tiiree rows, in 
arched or rectangular niches, one below another. The first row con- 
sists of Hatiumun and GauOsa. 1 he face of the former is partially 
damaged. In both his hands he holds what is probably meant for a 
lotus bud, A ten-headed siiake-hood forms the canopy of the latter. 
He lias four arms. In the second row arc Vishnu (?) and lihairava. 
They possess two and four arms respectively. Bhairava’s hair is 
ti'caied so as to look like a ring ot flames. I lie third row contains a 
cobra with expanded liood flanked by three other cobras, and a fisli. 
1 he first row on the oilier side iias a god (VTrabliadra seated cross- 
legged with sword in hand aiiaaj^arui/a standing to riglu witli hands 
joined in adoration. 'I he second row contains Siva, standing four- 
armed, and the goddess Maliisliasura-Marddini, with ten hands, slaying 
the bulfalo-demon. In the third rou arc a recumbent bull (Skr, fiaui/l) 
and a tortoise. Just beneath the main figure is a hnga on a pedestal, 
with an elephant standing below. The fish and the tortoise probably 
represent the Matsya and ilic Kiirma avatars of V'ishnu 

Tlie sculpture does not possess any artistic value. It is said to 
have come from Chanda. 

{A 31.) A 42. --Sculpture (hL 3' 7 ) of red sandstone, representing a 

goddess, four-armed, seated in the iUdsana posture under a tree and 
upon a raised stool, with a child on lier lap. Her diadem consists 
of three tiers and embellished with what look like leaves, at regular 
intervals. She wears iieavy ear-rings with a peculiar projection at 
the bottom, a torque, a necklace, and a girdle. By her upper and lower 
riglu hands slie holds an elephant-goad iSkr. ankusa). In the upper 
left hand is a noose (_Skr. f>dsa:- Tlie lower left hand holds the 
child, 'i'he lower right liand and the left leg of the goddess, as also 
the face ot the child, arc partly damaged. Below her on the proper 
right is an emaciated figure with the Icli hand raised over its head. 

The corresponding figure on the other side is a lion, perhaps the 
vehicle ol the goddess. Only its face is visible. 

The carving seems to be good. The sculpture is said to have 
come from Narsinglipur. 

(A 29.) A 43. — Sculpture (lit. 2 5^ ) of buff-coloured sandstone, containing 

the figure of Gaiiga (Ganges four-armed, standing under a makara 
arch upon a lotus, on tlie back of a crocodile ('i*). She has an orna- 
mental halo. Her head and two upper arms are missing. In her 
lower right and left bauds she holds a rosary of rtidrdksha beads 
and a spouted water vessel respectively. She wears many ornaments. 
On a projection by either side of her head are three female figurines 
carrying garlands. Tlie projection ends with a motif resembling a 
liiiga. The goddess is attended by two female r/M?r/T-bearers 
standing in the usual attitude. Below her to the right are one 
standing and two squalling figurines Their heads are either partially 
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defaced or completely destroyed. The corresponding figurines on 
the other side represent two sage-like persons, the one with hands 
joined in adoration and with elongated legs, and the other seated 
behind a stag and a hind. The stag is looking at the face of the goddess, 
while the hind is apparently sleeping. The proper right margin of the 
sculpture is carved with a woman, kneeling, with hands folded, a female 
carrying a garland by both hands, a leogryph standing upon an elephant, 
a makara, and a squatting stout male figure placed one above the other 
The head of the kneeling figure at the bottom is missing. The corre- 
sponding figures on the opposite margin are exactly the same, with the 
difference that, in the place of the kneeling figure, tliere is a lion looking 
up with its left, forepaw raised— : 1 * 1 . VI, fig. c). 

This sculpture is an unique example of its kind and deserves care- 
ful study. Tlie presence of the crocodile under the goddess’ feet 
stamps her as Gai'iga. Tlie co-c.xislcncc of the stag, theliindand the 
lion in the same sculpture seems to indicate the connection which the 
goddess bears to Siva on the one hand and Farvati on the otlier. It 
may be noted that the body of the central image is carved in the round. 

The sculpture appears to be old- Its piovcnancc is unknown. 

A 44. — Statuette thl- 8 ) of steatite, representing the goddess (A 3-) 
Vaisbnavi (?). standing, under two concentric pointed arches. The 
upper one is pierced at intervals, llie goddess is four-armed and wears 
a diadem, a pacred thread and many other ornaments. She liolds in Iier 
upper right liand a conch-shcll and in her lower right a sword. In the 
corresponding hands on the other side are a trident and an uncertain 
object, respectively. Tlic uncertain object is rectangular in shape and 
is quaint in appearance, To either .side of her is a standing female 
devotee with hands resting upon e.ach other in the centre of her bosom- 
Tlic hair of the one on the proper right looks like the horns of a ram. 

The .sculpture appears to be modern. It is said to have come from 
Jambalgliat, 

A 45.- Statuette (hi. 75 ) of steatite or soapstone, representing (^ 33 ') 
Garuda or Agni squatting in the aliJhasana posture upon a lotus. He 
has a round halo encircled by rays. He wears many ornaments. He 
has two arm.s and seems to have had altrihute.s which probably touched 
his shoulders, ills right forearm and left hand are missing. 

There is a hole at the bottom of the lotus seat. The statuette is 
said to iiave come from Ratanpur. 

B.--JAINA SCULPTURES. 

B 1.— Sculpture (hi. 6' 5 1 of black sandstone, much corroded and (B 23*) 
damaged, representing a .lina, standing. He is quite nude and therefore 
belongs to the Digmnbora sect. He has a plain halo. His hair is 
.arranged in schematic curls and there is the ushnisha at its top. He 


has long ear-lobes. In the centre of his chest is the irjta/sfl symbol. 
His right hand is somewhat damaged. Both his legs are entirely broken. 
To either side of him is a royal attendant standing in the conventional 
attitude. 

The statue looks very old. It is said to have come front Beiul. 

B 2. — Sculpture (hi. 7' 3 ; of dark-red sandstone, representing a 
Jina, standing. His halo is broken. He has long ear-lobes and the 
sih’(i/sa symbol as above. Ilis right forearm and left hand are 
damaged. To either side of him is a female chain i-bearcr (?) stand- 
ing to the front. Her hips arc betti all on one side. Her attitude is 
very peculiar. She is looking up at the face of the Jina. 

The sculpture looks fairly old. It belongs to the Digambara sect, 
the main figure being nude. It is said to have come from Betul. 

B 3.— Scuptiivc (111. 5' 1 ) of dark-red sandstone, representing a 
Jina, standing. He wear.s a halo. He has curly hair, long ear-lobes 
and the s>iv^ls<i syntbol as usual. His face is very much defaced. His 
right hand and legs are broken. To either side of him are a garland- 
carrying gnmihanut at the top and a standing royal c/f««r?-bcarer at the 
bottom. Tlic latter appears to be a female. 

The sculpt ire is certainly old, and belongs to the Pigamhara .sect. 
It is said to liave come from Betul. 

B 4.— Statue (ht. 5' 5 ) of white marble, representing a Jina, 
standing. His curly hair bears ilic unhiilsha as usual. lie lias a halo 
bioken in many places. His car-lobes are elongated. His face is 
very much defaced. Both his forearms arc broken. He appears to 
have had the srlvatsa symbol in the centre of his chest. His navel is 
deeply cut. His legs arc damaged at the knees and left ankle. To the 
left of his head is a miniature Jina, scaled cross-legged in the meditative 
attitude, with palms resting upon each other in the middle of his lap. 
The lower part of the figure is mutilated. There must have been a corre- 
sponding figure on the proper right. To either side of his legs are a 
male, standing, with one of liis hands raised, and a female, kneeling, witli 
hands joined before the breasts. The raised hand of the former must 
have been in toucli with a hand of the jina. The male and female 
figures on each side probably denote a married couple who were among 
ilic lay worshippers of the Jina and donors, perhaps, of the statue- They 
appear to be of royal rank. 

■J'he faces of all the four figures are damaged- The statue seems 
to be fairly old. Its provenance is unknown. 

B 5. — Staluciie (hi. 1 6^ of black marble, representing Risha- 
bhaJeva or Adinatha, seated cross-legged under an ogee arch in medita- 
tion as above, liis nose, hands and right knee are partially damaged. 
Above him is a seven-headed siiake-hood which is totally damaged. 
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His hair is arranged in squares, probably meant for ringlets or curls. 
There is the ushiislia at the top of his head, as also the h lvatsa and 
wheel symbols in their usual places. He has long ear-lobes. To 
either side of his head is what appears to be a streamer. Just below 
where his legs cross is what is probably his cognizance, a bull. It is 
much mutilated. Along the uprights and the three sides of tlie arch are 
arranged the remaining twemy-lhrce Tirthahkaras in pairs in the form 
ofaftWiiwn. Each one ol them is seated cross-legged in meditation. 
The corresponding space at the back of the stone is occupied by a 
Devc.nagari inscription of two lines. It reads ; — 

I Samval‘i\t< i (>94 vtv^hp Miiha'ghn su di Sii-Mfilaioni- 
ghe Snnrx ttllgiicMilic BoitUkdingiitiP Ki iiti<ikniiiuldi hd>yihi~ 
t'rtir Bhn. 

Si i’Pddiiiaiiadl/iiifihfii [.ir] J'ki Bio liiiio'sn-yddlrdjogur- 
Ji'\pa<ic:«U 1‘iiroi 7i/iijiidi I iJdilVvo — .<d- Siipotahlidiyd' 
l)fioiiii'hiilu—sd. Divajl. 

2 . bhdiyd • Jii njsiila ■ chdiiigoji- blidr\o - Sondhlidi^doti/ioi'apdxa 
DhamjlptP h* 1 Srl-rlioliirviinsa > sa liiiilynni pt oriaiiio/i. 

“ In the year 1694 of the [N’ikraina] era, in j'ttic month] Muglia, 
[and] on the 5'b day of the bright fortnight, by order of the illustrious 
preceptor Hi'ahma.v/'f-\’udiiMia wlto belonged to the dsfdyn (?1 of the 
famous Padmanadi, to the family of KriidakruriKiricli.irya. to the 
Balatkaragana, and to the Sarasvaiigaehchha of the renowned sect, the 
sddliu Sripata of the PoravlJa caste, fhis] wife Dhanai, [tlteirj son, 
the sddhn Devaji, [his; wife Jlvat, [ilieirj son Chariigoji. [and his] 
wife Sanabha'i prostiate before the illustrious Lord of Dlianaji, near 
Dadliava (?) 24 times every day.” 

The image belongs to llic Bigitinlhirn sect and is said to have conse 
from Burhanpiir. 

B 6 . — Sculpture ht. 3 2 ) of reddish buff sandstone, representing 
the Jina Risliabliadcva or Adinatha, standing, under a triple umbrella. 
To either side of the imibrclln is an elephant. Tlic Jina lias 
an ornamental halo. Flanking him on each side arc nine Tirthahkaras, 
seated, two pairs above and two pairs below, with a single figure 
in the centre. Their palms are placed one over the other upon 
the lap. The pedestal of the main figure is raised in the middle 
in front. The raised surface is carved in low' relief with a bull, 
the cognizance of the Jina. and a cross-legged Tirthaiikara seated 
between two lions, coucliant, to front and above a wheel. In 
the recess at either side of the raised surface are two more Tirthahkaras 
in the same posture. Thus there are altogether 24 Tirthahkaras, 
including the main figure. The same kind of grouping is observed 
in some of the modern Burmese sculptures representing the Lord 
Buddha. 
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The«.saulftureis uncouth and is wholly lacking in artistic feeling, 
and iS-niorepvcr much worn. ]l apparently belongs to the Digamhara 
sect. Its provenance is unknown. 

fB i6.) B 7,— Sculpture (lit. 3' 1 1 ) ©f bufi-coloured sandstone, represent- 

' ing the Jina Rishabhadeva or Adinatlm, in meditation, with palms 

placed as usual, under triple umbrella which is much damaged. The 
umbrella is flanked as above by two elcplinuts. The one to the right 
is broken. The Jina has an ornamental halo, flis hair is treated in 
schematic curls. The siivatRa and the wheel symbols are seen in 
their usual places. From above each side of him the Jina is worshipped 
by two gandkutvas, one carrying a c/roKr/ and the otlier a garland. 
Below them is a female <rA<iH;-J-bearer, standing in the conventional 
attitude. She wears a diadem and several ornaments wliich seem to 
indicate her royal rank. The front face of the pedestal is raised in the 
middle. It contains within a pillared niche the cognizance of the Jina. 
viz , a bull. It is lying in a rccumlient posture to right, flanked by two 
female devotees, kneeling, with hands folded before tlieir breasts 
Below them is a wheel. Theends of the raised surface are carved with 
two lions, couchant, facing. In a recess at the proper riglit is a cow- 
headed figurine holding a chaurl (?) in the right hand anil a sacrificial 
offering (?) in the left, with a mutilated squatting female below. The 
corresponding figurines on the other side are two squatting females 
placed one over the other. The two figurines in the upper row 
evidently represent Xha sdsanadci'alas, Goniukha and ChakrcSvarl re- 
spectively The main figure is nude and tlicrefore belongs to Digam- 
bara sect. The sculpture is said to have come from Chicholi in the 
district of Chhindwara. 


(B 6.) ^ B 8.— Statuette (hi. i' ^ ) of white m.irble, representing the 

Tlrthaiikara Ajitanatha, seated cross-legged as usual. His hair is 
arranged in squares, probably meant for curls. Tlte tisltiihlia and 
the snvatsa and wheel symbols occur in their respective places. 
Excepting the long ear-lobes, all the limbs of the Jina are gracefully 
proportioned. He wears no ornaments or clothing. He therefore 
belongs to the Digamhnra sect. Along the front face of the pedestal 
is a Nagarl inscription of four lines in the centre of which is the cogiii - 
zance of the Jina, vit., an elephant. The inscription reads : — 


1. Sri Musalo [f’J 

2. Samvala if) 1637 varshc Phdgnna (FlidlgHtiu) sudi [sndi] 

10 some Pha. Sri-Gnnaktrttigurupadcsdt Sam iSd). 

3. Kavara-bhd. Sahdgadc-su. Saw {Sd) I Iradasa-bha. Vika- 

made Srt-Ajiiand — 


4. tli \e] nitya mpratiamati. 
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“ In the illustrious order, in the year c»k, 

on the lOth day of the bright fortnight of [the 

order of the renowned and worshipful [preceptor] G?Tra^frtTT^he 
sddhu Kavara, [his] wife Sahagade, [theirj son, the shditii, Viradasa 
[and his] wife VikaipadeJvij, prostrate daily before the victorious 
Ajitanatha." 

The carving is well executed. I'lie sculpture seems to be modern. 
It is said to have come from IJurhanpur. 

• B 9. — Statuette (lit. i' i ) of while marble, representing Ajita- 
natha, seated cross-legged as usual. It resembles B 6 in every detail. 
Just below where its legs cross is the cognizance, viz., an elephant (?). 
Along the front face of the pedestal is a N.igarl inscription in three 
lines. It continues on (he other faces also, but in a single line It is 
dated in Sariivat 170G. It is too badly carved to be deciphered with 
any accuracy. Besides, it is worn away in some parts. 

The image is said to has’e come from Burlianpur. 

B 10. — Sculpture (hi. 4' 6J ') of buff sandstone, representing 
the Jina Sariibhavanatha, standing upon a crudely carved lotus and 
under a triple arch tianked, as usual, by elcpliants with uplifted trunk, 
lie has an ornamental halo. Mis hair is arranged in small ringlets. 
His ear-Iobcs arc elongated. He wears no ornaments or elotiiing. 
He therefore belongs to the sect. His chest and bosom are 

very badly cut up. Tliis is presumably due to the vandalism of the 
opponents of the sect. From above each side lie is worshipped by a 
male and a female carrying a garland. I lis attendants on 

either side consist of a royal r//rm; 7 -beaier and a kneeling female 
devotee placed one below the other. Just below his feet is his cogniz.mce, 
a horse, running to left. The front face of the pedestal is raised in the 
middle. This portion contains within a pillared niche the dltiiruui- 
chnkrft symbol llankcd by two lions. The recess to the proper 
right of this portion is carved with the figure of a goddess seated in the 
/[/dsiriiti posture. The corresponding figure on the other side is that 
of a queer-headed person seated in the same posture and holding a 
baton in his right liand. These two scent to represent the snsuiiddci'ittus, 
Prajnapti and 'Irimukha respectively- 

The sculpture is said to have come from Chiclioli. 

B 1 1.-— Statuette (ht. T i ) of black soapstone (?), representing the 
Jina Suparsvaniitha, sealed cross-legged in the meditative attitude as 
usual. His hair is arranged in square.*, and bears the iis/i/iisha mark at 
its centre. The srhaiad and the wheel symbols are found in their res- 
pective places, llis ear-lobes are elongated. He apparently belongs 
to the Di^tinalxira sect. Along the front face of the pedestal just above 
the cognizance of the main figure, namely, a svastikd, is an inscription 
in three lines, the last of wliich is continued on the remaining three 
faces. It reads : — 
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1. Samvala(t) \ 6 oo vnrshe Phdguna(Phalguna)—vadt 5 'sutr 

( kri-y Sri Mnlasamghi: Bhattaraka — 

2. Sri Rdmaklrttipratishli (thi) ta-Senagani’ Vagheravdhijndtl 

(jail ? ) j'd - 1 'dmdri. 

3. Sra-gdlri Sd. Dhdiijdhlid. Bopaisuta-Sd—Mdnikn.— 

bhrd. (Md.) 

Piuiamd ( i) bhrdm (bind ). Rataua blidiyd. 

Pasdi (I?) pulra Dliditji / Sic (/,') Sr!. SnpdrsvaudlhP 
nityam pranaiiiati (nli). 


“ In the year 1600 of the [Vikrama] era, [the monthl Phalguna. 
the 5th day ot the dark fortnight, on Friday, the Srta’/j« Dhauja, [his] 
wife Bopai, [their] son. the SflVAn MSnika. [his] wife Padamai, [her] 
brother Ralana, [his] wife Pasai, [her] son Dhiuji, (aih belonging to the 
Senagana established by the illustrious and worshipful Ramakirti of 
the auspicious [Jaina] sect, and to the gotrd of Vamarikra of the Vag- 
hcravala caste; these bow down daily to the victorious Suparivanatha.’’ 

The statuette is in excellent preservation and is apparently modern' 
It is said to have come, fom Burhanpur. 

{Bjo.) i2.— Image (ht. 2' tT’lof black marble, representing Chandra- 

prabha seated cross-legged in meditation as usual. His head is missing. 
His hands and feet are damaged. The srlvatsa and the wheel symbols 
are found in their usual places. The image is nude and therefore 
belongs to the Digambara sect. 

A Dcvanagari inscription in two lines occupies the front face of 
the pedestal. It reads: — 

I. Samvat 127b Pkd/ [giimuiidi [ 5 ]rf [//«//] Srl-MulasamgliP 
Vii/dkkkdragaiu- Srl-{Pa(iiiia] kirtti [//•] 1 1 ( 7 <Jiiigaga [/id'\ 
f/vayP Sddku Rdlhdbhdryd [ud] -ri/isutal Rdiiiadifn sadhu 
Somadi' [j'/r] <f 


2. Sdd/nt Chohi \lh<x\ Sddk[ii\ Dhamadci'a sddhu 

[W J madei’abhdrc yn Ka — Sddhn-Ddlhiddidryd Siddslu'ijdu 
Sadhu Sbdliadasiita-Mavigadi~'ablidryd Slidbitu Schudcz'n 
\h*'\praiiaiiialXiiti) nitynm \_Sri] li, 


*• [In the year] 1278 of the [Vikrama] era, on the day of the bright 
fortnight of [the month] Phalguna, on Saturday, the pious Padmakirtti 
of the illustrious [Jaina] order and the Valakkaragana. In the family 
of Garhagaha, the sdd/m Ralha, [his] wife Goviti, [their] son Rama- 
deva [as also] the sdd/iu Somadcva, the sad/iu Chohitha, the sadhu 


Dhamadcva, the sadhu Amadeva, — , [his] 
[his] wife Salashujau, \\\t sadhu Shahada,*^ 
wife Shabhu [and] Sehadcva prostrate dai 
victorious , 


wife Kar the Daihu, 

his] son Mariigadcva, [his] 
ly [before the Jina]. The 
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In the centre of this inscription is the cognizance of the Jina, viz., 
a crescent. 

The image is boldly conceived, though not very old. It is said to 
have come from Hoshangabad. 

• B 13 Statuette (ht. n ) of white alabaster (?), represnting the (B 7.) 

Jina Chandraprabha, seated cross-legged as usual. The arrangement 
of his hair and the treatment of bis limbs closely resemble those of B 3. 

He apparently belongs to the Dtgambara sect. In the centre of the 
front face of the pedestal is his cognizance, a crescent. Along the 
same face there is the end of a Nagari inscription of three lines which 
runs only in two lines on the three other faces. It reads?— 

(Sides and back) 

1, Samvitt 1676 varsh [c] 5 Ma,(;ba-vadi 8 Sri-ka-Snmghi 

Ladiikagiidiigixcli(lih\c\ Bha Sri-Pm- 

2, tapkiis)’amua)‘c. l)agharavala\s\akc{ khc) Px^gho tisva- 

jdgd/rc Dha\r\inasrl-bhdiya Avd{f\. 

(Front face) 

1. BashomatMSdpmmnkha[<n\jn'\ chaputrd h sabha [/•] 
yah sapuirdh Sn 

2. Chivndrapi-ahham 
pranamam/i i Srl-ka — saiiigha A'ar/idi 

(a agadichi- {Bfia] Sri 

3. [Kri] pattam pratishsh flii)taiii 11 Bdliddai-apurc 

“ In the year 1676 of the [Vikrama] era, on the 5th day of the 

dark fortnight of [the month] Magha, Dharmakrl of the famous 

Ka order, of the Ladakga^agachchha, of the family of the worshipful 

[and] pious Fratiipaka, of the Dagaravala sakha, [and] of the Pa[ghn ?] 
rasvayagOtra, [bis] wife Avai, [andjtbeir live sons of whom Lashamana 
(Lakshmana?) was the chief, together with their wives and' sons, adore 

the victorious Chaindraprabha. In the illustrious Ka order and in 

the Nanditajagachchlia the worshipful and renowned [Jina] was set up. 

In Bahadarapura ” 

The sculpture is well preserved, but is apparently modern. It is 
said to have come from Burhanpur. 

B 14. — Statuette (ht. iiV). of white marble representing the (B 8.) 
Tirthankara Dharmaniitba seated cross-legged in the usual manner, It 
resembles B 7 in every respect. 

Hiscognizance, viz., a thunderbolt, is seen at the proper right ex- 
tremity of the front face of the pedestal. Along this face is a crudely- 
carved agarl inscription of three lines. This continues on two other faces 
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(B 26.) 


(B i8.) 


also, but in a single line only. It is dated in Sarhvat i io6. Its read- 
ing is uncertain. 

The carving cannot lay much claim to artistic merit. It is modern. 
The image is said to have come from Burhanpur. 

•B 15. — Sculpture (ht. 5' 8 ) of black marble, representing the Jina 
Dharmanatlia standing. He apparently belongs to the Digambara sect. 
He has a plain halo which is partly broken. The treatment of his hair 
is in conventional curls. His ear-lobes are long as usual. They seem 
to have been adorned with pendants. They are damaged. The srivatsn 
symbol is found in its proper place. Both his forearms are missing. 
There is an incision in either of his legs. He is attended by two cbaurl- 
bearera, one on each side, standing in the usual attitude. They w’ear 
an elaborate diadem and many ornaments. They seem to be of royal 
rank. Their hands and feet are somewhat broken. The pedestal is 
raised in the middle and bears a Nagari inscription of four lines. It 
reads : — 


1. // SiTwvti/ 1271 ‘/P {Jyai)sh(n' ( (/i<t )-vndi 5 Srlu (S/v) 

Mfilnsoing/iP Vat}:aga)i\c'] Acha — 

2. Faduiakirttik II Gag(^r\ddauvayi- Sadhu-Ralhabha 

3. Gd [vi(t'\su/a-Sddh?i Rdmadiva Sddliu\Chdhitha\ Sddhu 

Dalhii hhdrya Sola— 

4. {_Sliu'\siita Vdmadevn —^pra\_^iiamnti(uli)nityam'\II. 

“ [In the year] 1271 of the [Vikramajera on the sth day of the dark 
fortnight of [the month] Jyaishtha, the pious religious preceptor Badma- 
kirlti belonging to the illustrious [Jaina] sect and the Vatkagaiia. The 
sdcHm Ramadeva who was ilie son of Gdviti, the wife of the sddiut Rallia 
of the Gagarada family, the sddhu Cliohitha and Vamadeva. son of 
Salashu who w'as the wifeol the sddhu Dalahu, bow down daily [to 
the Jina]. 

In the middle of the second line of this inscription is the cogniz- 
ance of the Jina., viz., a thunderbolt. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Hoshangabad. 

B 16.— Pedestal (bt. 8^ ) of an image of the Jina Santinatha 
containing within a pillared rectangular niche a Dharmdchakra 
symbol flanked by two lions facing to the front. On a projection 
between them, which probably represents the drapery of the Jina’s 
cushioned seat, is an antelope, recumbent to the left under an 
ornamental scroll work. It must be supposed to be the cognizance 
of the Jina. At the proper right extremity of the front face of 
the pedestal is the figure of a god, seated in the tlldsana posture 
with hands in the attitude of offering protection (Skr. abhayamudrd) 
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He has a halo and a diadem. The corresponding figure at the 
other extremity is that of a goddess, four-armed, seated in the same 
posture, holding a lotus bud in either of her upper hands. These 
two must be taken to represent the SdsatindivtUas Garucja and 
Nirvanf or Kimpurusha and Mahainanasi respectively, according as 
the main figure belonged to the Sevtd/nbara or Digambara sects. 

The carving is gracefully executed. The sculpture is said to 
have come from llurhanpur. 

•B 17. — Sculpture tht. 2 6 ) of black marble, representing the (B ao.) 
Jina Aranatlia, standing under an umbrella over which is a figurine of a 
Tirthaiikara seated in a recumbent attitude, cross-legged, in inediiaiion, 
as usual. 'I'he main figure is nude and therefore belongs to the 
Digainbarn sect- His hair is treated in schematic curl'. He has long 
ear-lobes. There is the srivatga symbol in the centre of his chest. 

His left hand is partially broken- From above on each side, he 
is worshipped by a garland-carrying gamiharva. His attendants con- 
sist of two royal personages standing in the conventional attitude. 

The latter hold by one of their hands one of the fingers of the 
central image. The front face of the pedestal is raised in the middle. 

On this portion is carved the Jina's cognizauce, viz., a fish. In the 
recesses on both sides of it is a Devanagari inscription, in a single 
line at the proper right and in three lines at the proper left. 

K reads : - 

1. Sam i^2 '6 o Ld {Jdnva \ — 

2. yS 
Sddhu [rtf/vrt] 


3. diva/d 

kntd 

" [In the year] 1260 of the [Vikrama] era. ; by the'] sdeihu the 
foremost image was made.” 

The provenance of the sculpture is unknown. 

B 18. — Sculpture (hi. 3’ 2 ) of black marble, representing the Jina fB 11.) 
Hallinatha, seated cross-legged in meditation under a triple umbrella, 
with hands placed one over the other upon his l^p. His hands and 
knees are damaged His hair is arranged in schematic curls. He 
has an ornamental halo. The srivatsa and the wheel symbols appear 
in the centre of his chest and upon his palms respectively. There 
seems to be a ninkdrd arch encircling the halo. His ear-lobes are elon- 
gated as usual, To eiiber side of the umbrella is an elephant- Below 
each of them there are two flying gandhan-as, a male and a female, 
carrying a garland by botb hands. The Jina is flanked by two 
attendants of royal birib. They seem to hold a chautl each in one 
hand. They are standing in the conventional attitude. The Jina is 
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fB 21.) 


(B 4 .) 


placed upon an ornamental seat, the drapery of which is being sup- 
ported by two kneeling female devotees in a pillared niche on the 
front face of the pedestal, and shows what appears to be the cogniz- 
ance of the Jina, viz., a water-vessel (Skr. kalasa'- Beside each of 
the pilasters of the niche is a half-engaged lion, couchant, facing. One 
of their forepaws is raised parallel to their shoulders. 

The sculpture appears to be somewhat old. It apparently belongs 
to the Di^ambara sect It is said to have come from Nimar. 

H 19. — Sculpture (lit. 2' 8J'’) of buff-red sandstone, containing a 
figure of the Tirthaiikara Mallinatha seated upon a cushion cross- 
legged, in meditation, as usual. He is sheltered under an arch, whose 
coping Slone is made up of his umbrella. The staff of the umbrella 
is not visible. The Tirthankara’s hair is treated in conventional 
curls. His ear-lobes are so long as to touch his shoulders, There 
is the srlvnlsa symbol in the centre of his chest. Mis face is much 
defaced and his hands and knees partially damaged. He wears an 
undergarb, the tassel of which is spread out just below where his legs 
cross. He therefore seems to belong to the Svitambara sect I he 
front portion of the cushion upon which he sits is elaborately carved. 
Right at the top of the arch arc three gandharva worshippers repre- 
sented in their usual attitude. To either side of tliis group is an ele- 
phant supporting by its uplifted trunk the leg of the gandliaiva next 
to it. Below it, in separate pillared niches are a Jina seated cross- 
legged in meditation, and a garland-bearing gandlia)~va, placed side 
by side. Beneath these niches there is a royal attendant standing 
in the conventional attitude under a trefoil arch. The front face of 
the pedestal is divided into two compartments by means of a figurine of 
a goddess seated in the /ilasaua posture, holding a garland by both 
hands. Just below her is what must be construed as the cognizance of 
the Jina, viz., a water vessel (Skr. kalnsd). In each compartment the 
two figures next to the central goddess consist of a lion and an elepliant 
standing to right and left respectively, the one behind the other. 
Immediately below the goddess is what appears to he a wheel. It is 
formed of two concentric circles. To either side of it is probably a lion. 
Of these the one to the proper left is damaged beyond recognition. 
The proper right and left extremities of the pedestal are carved with the 
sdsaiKrdcfdbis, Kahcra and Dharanapriya, respectively. Below the 
latter is the face of an engaged lion. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Raipur. 

• B 20. — Statuette (ht, 1' J )of blacksoap stone (?), representing the 
Jina Neminatha, seated cross-legged in meditation, with palms placed 
as usual. His hair is treated in schematic curls. His ear-lobes arc 
not long, hut the stone between them and his shoulders is not cut off. 
He has the nsb/itsha, srivatsa and the wheel symbols in their res- 
pective places. His navel is cut deep. Immediately below his legs and 
upon the pedestal is his cognizance, viz., a conch (Skr. sankha). He 
is nude and thus belongs to the Digambani sect. 
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All the four faces of the pedestal are carved with a continuous 
DIvanagari inscription of two lilies. It begins on the left face. It 
reads : — 

1. Sanivnl 1646 i'lin/ii: Sr 7 -Jfii/tisa//i£;/ic B/uiltdmka-Srl [A'/v/], 

navlrai-tatpatli: Hhatlartikii-Sn-Piutmasaia-l/'^-tasya-'sishya-Pivtdita- 
Srf^majl] npadesat Cakurasalta bhdryya Pintdl layOh su/a 

[i]* TuvajisdhabhAryyd LasauuU e/l:s/id)ii. 

2. sail! P/tdyiiifii ( l^bd/yiiiiii )-'sii ( sn )<li yumvarv Srl-C/iind 

(fl] maiia-Pdrsvaiidlha ’j*J clittilydlac [’r] pni[//s//t/u'] ld(t<ih ) Sdliobd- 
raiX-bhdryyd-Ddmdi toyds nilynm praiui malt Sub/urm bUavatu 

Kaydmmasln Ji pniniilvd tcviblurvalii Jaybstu. 

“ In the year 164C of tlie [VikramaJ era, by order of ilic pious and 
learned Srimaji, the pupil of the illustrious and venerable Padmasena, 
the successor of the famous and worshipful Krumavara, Gakurasaha, 
his wife Pemai, their son Tuvajisailia, his wife Lasamui ; by these, in 
[the month] Phatguna, in the bright fortnight [and] on Thursday, the 
victorious C lintamana Parsvaiiailia was set up in a chaitya temple. 
Sahabavaji, [his] wife Damfii, [and] their son, prostrate daily [before the 

Jina]. May there be prosperity ! May there be happiness ! 

May there be victory ! ” 

The sculpture is in good preservation. It is wanting in artistic 
merit and is comparatively modern- It is said to have conic from 
Burbanpur. 

B 21. — Statuette (lit. 9 ) of black marble, representing the Jina (13 i.) 
Par&vaniCha. seated cross-legged in meditation as usual. There is 
a seven-headed snake-hood over his head. The body of the snake 
stretches down along his spine. lie has long ear-lobes. At llie top of 
his head is the u$hu 7 sha mark and in the middle of Iiis chest and palms 
are the 'srivalsa and wheel symbols, respectively. lie wears no orna- 
ments and is nude. He therefore belong-; to tlic Digambara sect. 
Immediately below his legs and on the front face of the pedestal is his 
cognizance, a serpent. 

The image is in very good preservation. It appears to be modern. 

It is said to have conic from Burhanpur, 

B 22. — Statuette (ht. 9 ) of black marble, representing the Jina (3 12 ) 
Par^vanatha and similar in all respects to B 1, except that this image 
wears a necklace. Its car-lobes are broken at the lower end. It is 
also nude. It is said to have come from Burhanpur. 


B 23. — Sculpture (ht. 3' 1 ; of buff-coiouicd sandstone representing 
the Jina Parsvanatha, seated in tiie usual attitude of meditation. His 
head is sheltered under a seven-headed ndga hood. Surmounting it is 
a triple umbrella flanked by an elephant with uplifted trunk and a 
garland-carrying gandhana on either side. The hair of the Jina is 
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arranged in schematic curls. Flowers are hanging from his elongated 
ear-lobes. He has the srlvtt/sci symbol in the centre of his chest and 
the wheel symbol in the middle of. his palms. His cognizance, a snake, 
is placed in the centre of his lotus seat. The two upright margins of 
the sculpture are exactly alike and show a seated figure in meditation 
in a pillared niche above, a naked-standing devotee in the centre and a 
t/iiiiiri-he&Tci standing in the conventional attitude at the bottom. The 
last-named wears a diadem, a sacred thread, and a few other ornaments. 
Tiiey appear to be of royal rank. 

Tlic image belongs to the Di^<uitb<tra sect, being nude. It is said 
'0 have come from Ratanpur. 

(1^27.) 1324, — Sculpture (lit. 2' 8 ') of dark granite, representing the Jina 

Parsvanatlia, seated cross-legged upon a cushion in the attitude of 
meditation, with palms placed upon each other in the centre of hi.s lap. 
He is sheltered by a seven-head^ snake-hood which is partly damaged. 
There is a halo composed of four concentric rings encircling his head. 
In the middle of his chest is the irn'titsa symbol and in the middle of 
his palms and soles the wlieel symbol. His long ear-lobes extend down 
to his shoulders. His face is much defaced and his hands and knees 
broken. He wears no ornaments or clothing. He therefore belongs to 
the Di^ambara sect. On the front face of the pedestal is a coiled ser- 
pent which is apparently his cognizance. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Ratanpur. 

(B 17,) B 25.— Sculpture (hi. 2' 9 ) of buff sandstone, representing the 

Jina Mahavira, standing under a triple umbrella Hanked by elepliaiits 
In the centre of the front face of the umbrella, there is a male figurine, 
much damaged, scaled cross-legged in the attitude of meditation. He 
is probably one of the Tirihahkaras. The halo of the main figure is 
somewhat oval in shape. His face is completely damaged ; in the centre 
of his chest is the srlvalsn symbol. The carvings on both sides of him 
are exactly similar. Each consists of three figures arranged one below 
another. The topmost is a flying gandliiu-'ix carrying a garland. The 
next is a Tirthahkara, seated cross-legged in meditation, with palms 
resting one above the other upon his lap. The last is a miniature of 
the main figure. I'he front face of the pedestal is raised in the middle. 
This portion contains 1*0 lions, couchant, back to back, facing to front 
and lying under two dilfereni semi-arches raised over a single pillar. 
In between the arches is a lion standing to the right. It seems to be 
the cognizance of the main figure. In the recesses to the proper right 
and left sides of this raised portion are his attendants (Skr. 'sdsaun- 
<f<\’iitiTS) Siddhayika and Mataiiga respectively. The former is greatly 
damaged. 

The sculpture appears to be old. It is much defaced. It belongs 
to the Di^ambiirn sect, the main figure being nude. Iis piovciianct is 
unknown. 
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• B 26.— Statuette (ht. i' 9')of black marble, representing tlie (B22.) 
Tirthankara Mahavirn, seated cross-legged in meditation upon an elabo- 
rate cushion with palms resting upon each other in llic middle of his 
lap. His head is missing. He has the 'srtvatstj symbol in the centre of 
his chest and the wheel upon his palms. He wears an undergarb, the 
tassels of which are gathered together in between his legs. He there- 
fore seems to belong to the Sil/dmhara sect. Before his cushioned 
seat is his cognizance, a lion, facing to the right. There is a Devana- 
gari inscription in five lines just below his feet. It reads ; — 

I. Stun Yvnrs/ii^ I'tii'sdk/insiuii 6 ^umu. 

3. SfhSuniuii \_sfirivtiiiii ? tut wJjv A’<f L 
ghapati \ — 

SdtihH-si'-Pii/li<iiyiSii{ bhtii - ;.\ djuikiuli'Z'ikH/is/tii'ij\t/ii'iiii\ itt-w 
ghapati — 

4.. Sdiihu-sn—Mdmkbia siutsrj’it[sc] kdritam vdddha( r/ia)sri- 
])liayiiiiiglii}s/iiiSHripa((tt‘\rtlii\ 

j. SrUDcvitkiimdn'ijit tai Sri Kiini-cfiamdiutsfirisislnutili prati. 
Srl-Rntndkiiiuisfirikliili. 

“In the year 1649 of the [Vikrama] . era, on the 6th day of the (Bag.) 
bright fortniglit of [the inonthj VaisaUha, [and] on Tliursday, [the im- 
age] was caused to be made, in conjunction with tlic pious Ddvakttmiira, 
the aspirant to the seal of the distinguished and pious Dharmaglioshasuri, 
for the sake of his well-being, by the illustrious snuighapati (lit. the 
leader of the congregation), the sddkii Manika, tlie son ^lit. the jewel of 
the womb) of Nayakadcvl [who was] the wife of the pious Sniiigihipoti, 
the sddhu Palhana, [wlio was] the son of the Rauta Udayasilia of tlie 
famous family of warriors. [The image] was set up and consecrated 
by the pious Ratnabarasiiri, the illustrious pupil of tlie pious Kuriiichand- 
rasuri. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Nimar. 

B 27.— Fragment (ht. 1' 5") of the finial of a miniature Jain chaitya. 

The upper part of its central vimdiia is crowned with a kidn'sti placed 
over an amalaka which, again, rests upon an inverted lotus- Its lower 
portion is carved with a pillared niche surmounted by a klrtimukha 
ornament. Inside the niche is a Jina, seated cross-legged in meditation, 
with palms resting one upon the other in the middle of his lap. He is 
nude and consequently belongs to the Digitinbani sect. The front face 
of his pedestal bears a representation of the dharmachakra symbol 
flanked by two lions. To the proper left of this niche is another nude 
Jina standing under a triple umbrella To the left of him is a pillared 
niche containing a seated Jina resembling in every detail the one already 
described. The figure at the proper left extremity of this fragment is 
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that of a winged leogrvph, bearing on its back a human rider standing. 
Tiie faces of the three Jinas and of this rider are partly or wholly 
broken. 

The fragment looks modern. Its provenance is unknown. 

(B 30.) 15 28. — Fragment (ht. li ) representing the finial of a miniature 

Jain chnitvn. it is somewliat similar to the above and is composed of 
two fragments, Its upper terminal is missing. The lower consists of 
three pillared niclies, flanked by two kneeling devotees. The niches are 
surmounted by a klrtimnkha ornament. The central one has a recess 
under the kirliuinklui. Every one of the niches is occupied by the 
figure of a Jina, seated cross-legged ir4 the usual attitude of meditation. 
The front face of the pedestal is carved with the dkarmnebakra symbol 
iiaving a lion on cither side. Of the two kneeling figures at the lower 
extremities of (lie sculpture, the one appears to be a male and the other 
a female. Both arc much damaged. They arc evidently the sdsana- 
devntas of the main figure. 

The provenance of the fragment is unknown. 

C. — MlSCELLA.NIiOUS OnjIXTS. 

C 1.— Statuette (ht. T 10^ ) of white marble, representing Buddha, 
seated cross-legged upon a lotus in the bbumisparsa (earth-touching) 
attitude, A, with the left hand resting in the centre of the lap, palm 
outward, and the riglit touching the earth, palm inward. His hair is 
indicated by a lint drawn over tlie forehead, thereby simulating the 
sliaven head of a monk. I'lie protuberance of the skull iSkr. iislinlslia) 
has the appearance of a snail-shell (Skr, kaparda)- His car-lobes are 
elongated as usual. His upper garment is so disposed as to leave Ills 
riglit shoulder and breast bare. Its folds arc clearly visible on the left 
shoulder It is profusely gilt. There is an indistinct carving imme- 
diately below where the legs cross. 

The image is apparently modern. It is very well preserved. Its 
provenance is unknown. 

C 2 — Statuette (ht. 1' il ) of white marble, (?) representing 
Buddha, seated cross-legged as above. His hair is treated conventionally, 
i. e., in curls. The protuberance of the skull (Skr. usbnlsba) is lierois- 
phci ical in shape. The unui (ine eye in the forehead) is indicated by 
a tiny circle between bis eye-brows. The fringe of the hair above the 
forehead is cauglit up into a band and gilt. The ear-lobes are long and 
the arrangement of the upper garment is similar to that in C I 
only more elaborate. The lower garment covers the whole of the legs 
and is spread out very artificially over the seat in front. The face is 
sliowii as smiling. In fact, its whole expression is rather whimsical. 
Its lingers are much too long and too slender in relation to the rest of 
its body. 
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The sculpture is quite modern and betrays many of the weaknesses 
of the latter-day artists. Its proxtuance is unknown. 

C 3. — Statuette (he. i' 5i') of white marble, (?) representing 
Buddha standing. His altitude is most unnatural and quite out of 
plumb. The ushnisha and the iinui, as also llie facial expression of the 
figure resemble tiiose ofC 2. Both the shoulders arc covered by the 
upper garment, The hem of the lower garment is held up by both his 
hands. The garments arc gaudily gilded. 

The image is certainly modern. Us proirnnucc is unknown, 

• (J 4 — Statuette (lit. 14 j of white mariilc, representing a female 
standing. Her hair is tied up at the back of her head. It resembles 
the us/iiils/ia in shape. She wears a pendant over her forehead, ear- 
rings, torques and otiicr ornaments. Her arms arc mostly damaged. 

She is clothed in a plain lower garment which is fastened to the waist 
by means of a girdle. There is a badly written Devanagari inscription 
of one line o« the left face of the pedestal. It reads : — 

Nalago {iKirtaPo ?) SltaranKi. 

The image is undoubtedly modern. It is gilded over in parts. 

Its provciiaiur is unknown. 

C 5, — Fragment (In. 4 b ) of a door-jamb made of red sandstone. (A 55.] 
Its front face is profusely carved, the oilier faces remaining plain. The 
central one, which is much adv.ancetl. represents a pilaster, whose' cir- 
cular shaft is divided into a scries ol tiecorativc bands arranged spirally, 
the heavy square capital above being 01 the jrot and foliage type. 

Above this capital, again, is a peculiar jar-like projection continuing, as 
it were, the shaft of ihc pilaster through the capital. To either side of 
this advanced central b.ancl is a narrow vertical line of flying 
figures, one close above another, with hands folded before the breasts, 
the whole being set obliquely, forming a transition from the central 
pilaster to the wide recessed bands at either e<lge. which are decorated 
with an elaborate design of carved work. I he lower portion of the 
jamb shows a standing figure of Vislinu under a pillared arch consider- 
ably advanced The centre of the .arch is surmounted by a kirtijnuklia 
ornament, while ils extremities .arc shown as issuing out of the mouth 
of viakams- flic left pillar of the niche where \'isiinn is standing is 
broken in the middle. Tlie god wear.s an elaborate tiara, the upper 
part of which is mutilated, ear-rings, torques, necklaces, a sacred thread 
and many other ornaments Ills simple lower garment is fastened to 
his waist by means of a very fiat girdle. The tassel of Ihc girdle 
comes down to his knees in between his legs. A portion of his long 
garland is visible at bis .inkles. In his upper rigiit hand he holds a 
lotus bud (?) and in his lower right the iliscus (bkr. ihitkra). In his 
upper and lower left hands are the condi-shcU (Skr. sahkhai and the 
mace (Skr. gnda) respectively. The conch as well as his lower left 
hand is partially damaged Beside bis right foot is a dwarl-like devotee, 
lineeling, with hands folded in adoration. In the recess to the proper 
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right side of the main figure is a female attendant, standing in the 
conventional attitude with a kolu'sa on the palm of her uplifted right 
hand. Tlie corresponding figure on the proper left is another female 
attendant, standing in the same attitude, with a burning lamp on the 
palm of her right hand and a fly-whisk in her left. The hair of both 
the females is gathered up into a tuft on the left side of their head, 
and their ornaments arc very much like those of the main figure— 
(PI. VII, fig. a). 

The carving possesses a high degree of artistic merit. Judging 
from its motifs and design it can be attributed to the Gupta period. 
The fragment is said to have come from Bilahari. 

A 43.) *0 6. — Sculpture (ht. 6' i| ) of red sandstone, elaborately carved 

on all its four faces, (he top being pointed. Its front face is divided into 
two halves by a Nagarl inscription of eleven lines. The upper half 
bears a representation of the phallic emblem of Siva (Skr 
surmounted on each side by a uagn shown as flying, and 
probably carrying a garland. To the proper right .side of it is 
Brahm.l, four-faced and four*armed. scate<l in the lilasann posture. 
His faces and attitutes are very much damaged. To the proper left is 
Vishnu, four-armed, seated in the same posture, He has a 
concli-shell i,Skr. 'sahkha) in his right hand and a discus (Skr. chakra) 
in his left. Below Brahma is what seems to be his vehicle, 
a goose (Skr. hamsa). Only a part of it is visible Below 
Vishnu is a goddess, kneeling, with bands folded in adoration. Her 
face is mutilated. She has an ornamental halo. The relief underneath 
these figures consists of the demi-god attendants (Skr. pramalliagams) 
of iSiva, dancing in various attitudes, each xrith a musical instrument. 
The proper left extremity of the relief is occupied by Ganc-Va (lit. the 
leader of the gams). He is also four-armed and seated in the Wasatia 
posture. The lower half of the front face of the sculpture is divided into 
two panels. The one which is next below tlic inscription contains two 
rows of cows. The two cows in the second row appear to be fighting. 
The other panel which forms the base, as it were, of the sculpture, is 
carved in low relief, with figurines armed with weapons and apparently 
fighting. The roof portion of the front face is decorated with a number 
of small circles, and the corresponding portion at llie back with the 
symbols of the sun and the moon. The three remaining faces of the 
sculpture, with the exception of the base portion, are carved with cows 
and calves only. The base portion contains figures similar in every 
respect to those on the corresponding part of the front face of the 
sculpture. The carving is greatly defaced and damaged. The in- 
scription is published by the late Professor Kielhorn in Ep. Ind-, 
Volume III, p. 304, et seq : “ It is dated in Saka-Sariivat lOOS, on 
Friday, the third lunar day of the bright half of Vaisakha of the year 
Prabhava. It refers itself to the reign of the glorious Tribhuvana- 
mallacleva, the frontal ornament of the family of SatyaSraya and orna- 
ment of the Chalukyas, />., the King Vikramaditya VI. of the VV. 
Cbalukya dynasty. It records that the dandandyaka Vasudeva, the 
dependant of DliSiJibhamdaka, who was the great feudatory of the 
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king, and who had emigrated from Latalaura, gave (certain) nivar- 
tanas of land for the grazing of cattle, etc., apparently to a temple at 
which the inscription was put up” — FI. VII, fig b). 

The sculpture is said to have come from Sitabaldi. 

C 7. — Sculpture (ht. 5’ 45 ) of spotted red sands one, representing 
a very big coiled serpent, facing to front, with expanded hood. Below 
it is a relief containing five female worshippers, four of whom are 
kneeling with hands folded in adoration before their breasts. Two of 
the latter seem to carry some offering in their hands. The face and 
arms of all the five are partially broken. Above them and below 
the naga is an inscription of two lines much worn. It is written in 
characters of the 7th or 8th century A. I). Its reading is uncertain — 

(PI. VII. fig. c). 

The provenance of the sculpture is unknown. 

C 8. •- Fragment (ht. 2' 4J ) of red sand^-tone, representing a 
lion, (?) sitting upon an elephant tearing the latter with its claws. This 
seems to have been the dynastic device of the Goncj princes of Chanda. 
Provenance unknown. * 

C 9. — Portion of a door-jamb (ht. 2' i ) of bufT-colourcd sandstone \ 

containing in a recess the figure of a female t//anri-i>ea.rtv. standing in 
the conventional attitude. Titc carving is graceful. I'hc provenance 
of the fragment is unknown. 

C 10.— Bust Oil. 2' 6') of buff-coloured sandstone, of a female (A 42.) 
figure. It wears a highly ornamental tiara, car-pcndants, a pearl neck- 
band, an elaborate torque and a seven-fold necklace It lias prominent 
breasts. Its ears, nose, and chin arc somewhat damaged. The linage 
is boldly executed and must rank high as a work of art. It bears a 
close resemblance to some of the Yakshi figures in the Archaeological 
Museum at Mathura. It is said to have come from Sheovinarayan in 
the district of Bilaspur. 

C II. — Fragment (ht. 1’ 9 ) representing two female figures, side (C 5.) 
by side, facing. The one to the proper right has its right elbow and 
knee slightly damaged. It is dancing with its right foot treading 
upon a squatting figurine with hands joined in supplication. 'I'he 
other figure is also dancing with its right leg crossed ovec the left and 
its right hand thrown at the back of its head and holding the left. 
Provenance unknown. 

C 12. — Fragment (ht. 6 ) of pedestal of a standing figure, of wliich 
only the feet resting upon a lotus remain. In a pillared niche on llie 
front face of the pedestal is a four-armed female figure (Durga?) 
seated upon a lion (?) in the hldsana posture. She wears a tiara and 
a few other ornaments. In her upper right and left hands, respectively, 
are a piece of bone and a bow. And in her lower left hand is an 
Indistinct globular object, jirobably a human head. Piovenancc 
unknown. 
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(A 52) 


C 13. — Portion of a pillar (?) (ht. 2' gi ) containing in a pillared- 
arched niche a female figure, standing, with a flower garland in both 
hands. The carving is much defaced. Provenance unknown. 

C 14.— Head (ht. 1' 5 ) of buff sandstone, of apparently a female 
figure, with an elaborate diadem and ear-rings. The nose is badly 
damaged. Prai'enance unknown. 

C 1 5. —Statuette (ht. j' 8^ ') of white marble, representing a male 
figure, standing. Its hair is treated in a quaint manner, for it resem- 
bles a lotus flower possessing in the centre something like the ushnhha 
found in the Buddha and Jina images. It wears a few ornaments, a 
long garland, and a plain dhoti. Both its fore-arms are missing. It is 
quite modern in appearance. Its prai’enance is unknown. 

C 16. — Fragment (ht. 1' 9} 1 of spotted red sandstone, representing 
a male and a female figure, standing face to face. The left hand of the 
former is placed over the left shoulder of the latter, while the right 
hand of the latter rests upon the right shoulder of the former. Their 
remaining hands arc holding each other. Both the figures have a big 
tuft of hair. Their head-gear as well as their ornaments deserve 
notice. The fragment looks fairly old. Its provenance is unknown. 

C 17. — Fragment (ht. T lof) of a door-jamb of dark-red sand- 
ston'e, representing, within a pillared niche of which one side is missing, 
Vishnu, four-armed, standing. Ide wears an elabo''ate tiara, ear-rings, 
torques, a sacred thread and other ornaments. He holds in bis upper 
and lower right hands a lotus bud and a discus (Skr. chakra), 
respectively. The corresponding hands on the other side are 
missing, 

The sculpture is gracefully executed and seems to be old. Its 
provenance Is unknown. 

C 18. — Fragment (ht. 1' ) of dark-red sandstone, representing 
a leogryph, standing to tlie riglu and facing to the left, on the back of 
an elephant with uplifted trunk. Provenance unknown. 

C 19. — Fragment (ht. 3' 4 ) of a right door-jamb, of black marble, 
carved with a female chanri-hcxct’c, facing to the front upon a lotus 
in the conventional attitude. She wears an elaborate diadem and 
several ornaments. In her right hand is a ckaurl and in her left a blue 
lotus (Skr. nildtpa/n\ The right margin of the stone contains two 
rearing leogryphs. 

The fragment is said to have come from Ratanpur- 

C 20.— Fragment (ht. i' 9 ) of dark-red sandstone, bearing the 
figure of a leogryph standing as in C 18 behind and above an elephant, 
which holds by its trunk the tail of the former. The leogryph ^ 
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clutching at a human figure on its back. Tne upper part of the 
human figure as well as the face of the leogrypii is damaged. The 
provenance of the fragment is unknown. 

C 21.— Srt/i memorial (lit. T ii ) of grey granite, containing a (C 44.] 
man and a woman seated cross-legged, side by side, upon a cot with 
hands joined before the breasts. I'here are representations of a sword, 
a spear, a bag, a key, a spouted water vessel, the sun and the moon 
surrounding them. Underneath the cot is a dog.— (PI. VII, fig. d). The 
provenance of the stone is unknown. 

C 22.— Memorial stone iht. i ' 5 ) caivcd with the figure of a man (C 33.) 
seated cross-legged, with hands folded before the breasts. He wears a 
few ornaments. To his left is a spear placed vertically behind a shield. 

The stone is said to have come from Lanji. 

C 23. Snti memorial tht. T 9 ) of black stone, carved with the (C 4 » J 

figures of a man and a woman standing side by side with hands joined 
before the breasts. Around them are a diminutive standing figure beating 
a drum, a spear and shield, a spouted water vessel, a lota, a fore-arm, 
the sun, the moon, and a comb. 

The stone is said to have come from Lanji. 

C 24.— 5 rt« memorial (ht. T 9' ) of grey granite, carved with the (C 43 -: 
figures of a man and a woman seated side by side, cro.ss-legged upon a 
cot, with hands folded before the breasts. The riglit hall of the male 
figure is completely missing. To the left of the female figure is a hand 
pointing heavenwards. This and the three preceding sculpture seem, 
from the nature of the objects associated with them and from the shape 
of the head-dress, to represent royal personages. 

The stone is said have come from Lanji. 

C 25.— Fragment (ht. T 8 ) of white sandstone, bearing the figure (C 6.) 
of a woman standing. She wears very few ornaments. Provenance 
unknown. 

C 26. — Fragment (ht. l' 81 ) of red sandstone, carved with a 
klrtimnkha symbol. On the left cheek of its face is an inscription in 
modern Nagari which may be read as arasi. Provenance unknown. 

C 27.— Fragment (ht. T loT), triangular in shape, containing in 
the middle a klrthnnkha symbol. Provenance unknown. 

C 28. — Fragment .'ht. 9] ' of ceiling, carved on its front face with 
a verv larse and highly raised central lotus of conventional form and 
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a circle of eight smaller lotuses in lower relief round about it with 
iiuei vening kiriiniukhns. j’nn’cnance unknown. 

C 29. — Coping stone (lit. 2 2| ) of an arch, adorned with a 
kirtinmkha at the top. In the centre of the stone is a miniature chaitya 
or temple encircled by floral wreaths. Provenance unknown. 

(B' 3 -) , . 

C 3c. — Sculpture (lit. 3 2:) ) of buff sandstone, representing the 
goddess uf fertility, .y , standing under an u.-nbrageous tree. She wears 
car-pendants and several other ornaments. Her right forearm is 
missing. By her left arm she holds a child which is sealed on her left 
hip. I'o the right at her foot there is a figurine of another child, (?) 
which was probably held by the goddess’s right hand. The face and 
body of tlie two children, as well as of the goddess, are much defaced, 
i'lie corresponding figure to the left is a half-engaged object looking 
like the hind part part of a iiorse. On the top of the tree is a figurine 
seated cross-legged in the usual meditative attitude. It is assailed from 
both sides by monkey-shaped creatures. J'hc scene probably indicates 
the attack of Mara's host on Buddha immediately before the latter’s 
cnligliicnraent— (Bl. \’in, fig. a). 

1 he sculpture therefore appears to belong to the Buddhist faith. 
It is said to have come from Baghnadi in the district of Bhandara. 

C 31 — Fragment (Jit. 1' 6i ) representing a goddess, four- 
armed, seated in the lUasana posture. She wears a plain diadem 
and a tew otlier ornaments In lier upper left hand is a shield. All 
the other hands are broken. In a recess to the proper right of her 
is a male liguie standing. Ills right hand hold.s an indistinct object, 
pcriiaps un oiferiiig to ilie goddess His left liand is lifted up and 
placed over tlie upper right arm of the main figure. At his right foot 
is a water vessel (Skr. kalasa). 

The sculpture is much defaced. Its provenance is unknown. 

(C 47 .) 

C 32. — Dressed slab (lit. 3 ) of red sandstone, representing on 
its front face the braided hair of a female underneath a sort of cusped 
arch sviili two rosettes and a central floral ornament above. It was, 
perhaps, originally meant for a tombstone. Its ptovenance is 
unknown. 

(A 57 -) 

C. 33. — Image ,^lit. i A ) of grey granite, representing a bull, the 
vehicle ol Siva, in a recumbent posture. Its mouth is broken. It wears 
an oiiiamen'-al neckband with a beli at the throat. On its back is 
an elaborate cushioned scat, the tassels of which hang over its sides, 
A bell is attached to the end of each. 

The figure looks modern. It is said to have come from Bilahari, 

(CiS-) 

C 34. — 'Fragment (ht. 1’ 4) of chalkstone, much damaged, 
representing a horseman facing to the right, with one altendant in front 
and two at his left. One of the latter holds a soear. The stone 
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might have been used as a memorial to mark the dcalh-spol of a 
warrior chieftain. Jt is said to have come from Lanji, 

C 35.— P'ragment ihi, 7'‘ _) of grey granite, representing only the (A 66.) 
phallic portion of lihga image. The centre of its top is somewhat 
raised. Provenance unknown. 

C 36.-- P'ragment (ht. 1' 3 ; representing a soldier standing to (C 32.) 
front with a spear in his right hand, the left hand liolding a shield 
over his left breast. He wears a turban, a neckband of beads and a 
plain His moustaches arc pron.ineiil and are curled upwards, 

On the right margin of the stone are a dog, a spouted ivaler-vcssel 
and a sickle. The signilicance of these curious emblems is not quite 
clear. The fragment was probably meant for a memorial. It is said 
to have^come from Lanji. 

C 3/. — Fragment (ht. 1’ 4) representing | a ruling chief on (C 25.) 
horseback, facing to the proper left. He holds a sword in the right hand 
and a shield i?} in the left,. He is flanked by nine females, which 
may be taken to denote that the chief had nine queens and tliat 
all of them followed him to the grave. This fragment also seems 
to have served as a sntl memorial. It is said ’ to liave come 
from Lanji. 

C 38.— Fragment 'hi. l' ) representing a woman standing 
to front, on a pedestal, with an indistinct object, pcrliaps a religious 
offering, in her uplifted right Imnd and a spouted water-pitcher in 
her lowered left hand. She wears a very plain lower garment and 
not many ornaments- To the right of her are a broken left arm and 
an uncertain object. The procemnee of the fragment is unknown 

C 39— Fragment (ht. 1' 5 (representing a warrior striding out witli (C 38.) 
his left leg to front and holding a sword and a shield in his right and 
left hands respectively. Below his right arm is a tcmale standing. 

By her side is another. To the left ol the main ligure is a male 
attendant standing He loo carries a sword in the right hand and 
a shield in the left. 

The fragment is said to have come from Lanji- 

C 40.— Fragment thi- • ’ ) represeiiling a warrior on horse- (C 18.) 

back facing to the left. He wears a helmet and holds a sword in his 
right hand and a spear and shield in his uplifted left. There is an 
attendant at bis back carrying a sword and a shield in his right and 
left hands respectively. The left fore-leg of the horse is raised. Tlie 
carving is much defaced- But its outlines are clearly visible. The 
sculpture is said to have come from Lanji. 

C 41. — Fiagnieiit ^ht. i' 6| ) representing a warrior on iiorseback (C 39.) 
facing to llie left, carrying a sword in his right hand and a spear 
and shield in his uplifted left. Perhaps here, as well as in the preceding 
sculpture, the warrior must be supposed to be attacking his enemy 
with the spear, [ he fragment is said to have come from Lanji , 
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'C C 42. — Fragment (ht. 2') representing a soldier standing to front, 

striding to the left with iiis left leg and holding a sword in the right 
hand and shield in the left. There is a dagger at his waist. His neck 
is injured with a deep lateral cut. To his right is an attendant standing 
with a peculiarly-shaped spouted water-vessel in his right hand. 
There is a couple of flower-like objects, perhaps the sun and the moon, 
one to either side of the head of the main figure. The sculpture is 
said to have come from I.anji. 

'C 4*0 C 43. — Fragment (ht. 2' 2 j representing a warrior on horseback 

facing to the left. He wears armour with a breast-plate. At his riglit 
knee is a Sword .md a shield. He clasps a dagger at his waist with 
his right hand. He is wearing shoes. Around him are attendant 
soldiers, standing, holding a sword in their right hand and a shield in 
their left. The fragment is said to have come from Lanji. 

(C 3 -) C 44.— Sculpture !ht. 1 ' 8 ) representing a male seated in the 

paryetnka posture, apparently in meditation. His hands arc joined 
before the breasts. There is a small tuft of hair in the centre of ills 
crown. He wear? ear-pendants, torques and a simple dhoti, tlie tassel 
of which is spread out in between his legs. He looks like a Jaina 
saint or devotee. 

The sculpture is much defaced. Its provcnanct is unknown. 

(C 4.) C 45. — Sculptdre (ht. 2' 1 ’) representing a well-built male seated 

cross-legged in meditation with hands joined before the breast. He 
wears a quaint head-dress, a necklace, and bracelets made of rudrakska 
beads. The hands of tlie figure are missing. Its provenance is 
unknown. 

[C IS.) C 46.— Fragment (hi. i’ 2 ') representing a saint seated in the 

paiyahkn posture upon a lotus. His hands are folded before tlie 
breast. There is an ornamental halo encircling his head. The 
space between the halo and the back of his head is occupied by his 
big tuft of hair He wears ear-pendants, torques, bracelets and a 
sacred iliread. The sculpture is very much broken and altogether 
inferior. Its provenance is unknown- 

(C 20.) C 47,— Fragment (ht. 1 1 1 ) representing a warrior on horseback. 

The animal is richly caparisoned The sculpture is greatly defaced 
and the carving crude and shapeless. It is said to have come from 
Lanji. 

(C 17.) C 48.— Sculpture (ht. T ) of red sandstone representing a god, 

seatel cross-legged under an ogee (?) arch. He wears an elongated 
diadem, a sacred thread and few other ornaments. He holds a sword 
in the right hand and a shield in the left. The sculpture is mucli worn. 
Its provenance is unknown. 

(^' 37 -) C 49.— Sculpture {ht. i' 3 ) of black stone representing a woman 

dancing, with right hand uplift^, the left catching the edge of her 
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skirt. She wears ear-pendants, torques, necklaces and bracelets. 

The ends of her scarf are thrown over her back. The edge of 
her skirt is carved in large scollops which are apparently meant 
to indicate motion, although the feet are both planted firmly on 
the ground. The sculpture looks perfectly modern. Its provenance 
is unknown. 

C 50. Fragment (ht. 1 1 representing a chief, seated cross-legged (C 21.) 

upon a cot, holding a spear in the right liand and a shield in the left. 

He wears a crown and some ornaments. To either side of him is a 
female standing. I hcy probably arc his consorts. One arm of each 
is placed round the back of their lord, while the other is holding an 
indistinct object resembling a jar. The fragment appears to have 
served as a iaf 7 memorial. The two queens must then be supposed 
to have immolated themselves on the funeral pyre of their Inisb.and. 

The fragment is said to have come from Lanji. 

C 5i.-Fraginent(hl. l' ) representing a warrior and his wife (C 29.) 
seated side by side cross-legged and with hands folded before the 
breasts. They wear simple costumes. Around them are a sword, a 
spouted water-vessel and a spear. This fragment also seems to have 
been a satt memorial. Its provenance is unknown. 

C 52.— Memorial stone (ht. 1' 5.^ ') representing a warrior seated (C 40.) 
cross-legged with hands folded before the breast. lo his right are 
a sword and a shield and to his left is a spouted water-vessel. His face 
and riglit fore-arm are damaged. The stone was probably intended to 
mark the spot where the warrior died fighting. It is said to liave come 
from Lanji. 

C 53.— Memorial stone (ht. 1' 3") representing three soldiers (C 24.) 
standing in a row with swords in their uplifted right hands and 
shields in their left hands over their breasts. They are of gradually 
diminishing statures. The stone is said to have come from Lanji. 

C 54. -Fragment (ht. 1' i» ' representing a woman with face com- (C 23.) 
pletely damaged, carrying what looks like a water-pitcher in her left 
hand. The carving is most crude and unnatural. Provenance 
unknown. 

C 55.— Sa/f memorial (ht. t' 5 ) representing a warrior and his (C 31,) 
queen seated side by side cross-legged and with hands folded before 
the breasts. The seat consists of what might have been meant for a 
cushion. Distributed around them are a couple of spears, a battle-axe, 
a sword and a shield- Underneath the cushion are a spouted water- 
vessel and an uncertain object resembling a sack bound with a cord 
and suspended by a chain. The carving is much defaced. The left 
half of the woman’s face is missing. The provenance of the stone is 
nnkown. 
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(C 15.) C 56. — Fragment (ht. i') much mutilated, representing a warrior, 
standing, with a dagger at his waist and a shield over his breast. 
His face is damaged. Both his hands and the lower portion of his 
right leg are missing. He wears a characteristic head-dress and 
ear-rings, The fragment is said to have come from Lanji. 

C 57. — Two fragments {ht. T 3 ) of a sculpture, divided into two 
panels, each of which is carved in high relief with three female figures 
standing in a row. Two of them are carrying a child over their right 
hip. Viovenanci' unknown. 

C 58 Fragment (ht. 5 J ') much defaced, containing a male and a 

female standing side by side. It seems to have served as a memorial. 
Its provenance is unknown. 

C 59. — Fragment (ht. 4J ) very crudely carved, representing a male 
and a female standing side by side. The former bolds a spear in 
his right hand and a shield in his left. The shield is placed over his 
breast. Provenance unknown. 

C 60.— Fragment (ht. 5 '1 representing a soldier standing with a 
spear in his right liand and a shield in his left. The shield is protect- 
ing his chest. Provenance unknown- 

C 61. — Fragment (ht. 6 ) representing three figures standing in a 
row. The middle one is a soldier and holds a spear in his right hand 
and a shield in his left over his breast. Provenance unknown 

C 62 . — Fragment (ht. 6 ) representing two crudely-carved figures 
standing side by side with both arms down. They are much defaced. 
Provenance unknown. 

(C 22.) C 63.— Fragment (ht. 2' 6^ ) representing a warrior-cliief riding 

on a richly caparisoned horse. He is facing to the left. He wears a 
characteristic turban and ear-rings. His body is embellished with 
many ornaments. In his right hand he holds a whip and in his left the 
reins of his horse, while at his waist is a dagger. Over his right thigh 
are a sword and a shield, placed one above the other, aslant, At his 
back there are three attendants. One of ihem is probably bearing an 
umbrella, the upper portion of which is missing 5 another is carrying a 
sword and a shield in his right and left hands respectively, and the 
third is carrying a pole across his shoulders with a basket slung from 
each end, perhaps containing water and provisions for the chief. His 
left hand is holding the pole in position, while in his right is a spouted 
water-vessel. In front of the chief are a mate and a female, the one 
carrying a sword and a shield, and the other a spouted water-vessel and 
a wallet in his and her right and left hands respectively. 

The carving is somewhat boldly executed. The stone was probably 
intended as a memorial. It is said to have come from Lanji. 
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C 64.— Fragment (ht. 2 n ') representing a warrior on horseback 
facing to the left. He wears a peculiar head-dress and ear-rings, as 
well as many ornaments, and a sword stuck rather awkwardly under his 
right knee, the handle strap of which he holds in his right hand. In his 
left hand are probably the reins of the horse. At his waist is a dagger. 
The horse is richly caparisoned. Its left fore-leg is raised to an unna- 
tural height. At the back of the warrior stands a female. She is, per- 
haps, the wife of the warrior. 

The fragment probably formed part of a salt memorial. It is said 
to have come from Lanji. 

C 65 — Fragment (ht. 3 ' 84 ) of a memorial stone, representing a 
king on the back of a very richly caparisoned horse. He is facing to 
the left He wears many ornaments. In hi.s right iiand is a sort of 
riding crop and in his left a water-vessel (Skr. At his waist 

is a dagger. An umbrella is borne over his head. ,\t his back is a 
female, seated cross-legged upon a cot with a child upon her left thigh 
By her side is a much-defaced figure, standing with a chaurl in the 
right hand and a spear in the left. Below the cot is another standing 
figure, with a spear (?) in the right hand and a spouted water-vessel in 
the left. Preceding the warrior are several groups of persons, arranged 
one below another. The topmost represents, probably, a woman whose 
right hand rests upon the vessel in the left hand of the warrior and 
whose left hand is placed over anntlier such vessel. The next contains 
a warrior riding on a horse. I'lie next again exhibits a female, probably 
one of the queens, borne in a palanquin by two men, one in front and 
the other behind. .She is seated cross-legged and has a child upon her 
left thigh. The last group represents a warrior riding upon an elephant 
with an attendant behind. Underneath the main figure there are two 
attendants, one beating a drum, and the other blowing a horn. 

The fragment seems to portray a king's march to the battle-field. 
The two warriors in front of the king are probably the commanders of 
his army. 

The carving is much damaged in some places. The fragment is 
said to have come from Lanji. 

C 65 .— Statuette (ht. 2' 3] ) of chalkstone (?) representing a war- 
rior chieftain, standing to front, with a si>ear at his waist. He wears 
a characteristic head-dress and some ornaments. His left-hand rests on 
his bosom. The carving is altogether unnatural. It is apparently 
modern. It was probably meant for a memorial. Its provenance is 
unknown 

C 67.— Head (ht. 6? ) of a female. It is besmeared witli red lead. 
It is old in appearance. Its provenance is unknown. 

C 68.— Sculpture (ht. 3' 7.1 ) of light grey granite, containing the 
figure of a modern bairdgi seat^ in the paryahka posture upon a high 


(C 34.) 


(C 9.) 


(C 36.) 


(A 46.) 
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(A 47 -) 


(A 4*5.) 


(A 56.) 


rpclangular pedestal. He wears his hair in the manner characteristic 
of his class, :.e., plaited and lied up in the shape of a cone He has a 
necklace of beads and metal bangles. The tassels of his iindergarb are 
collected together and spread out between his legs. His beard is long 
and flowing. He is apparently meditating, with a rosary of tu/asl 
beads in his right hand, the left hand being placed in the middle of his 
chest and almost touching the tip of his beard. 

The sculpture appears to be quite modern. It is said to have come 
from Mandla. 

•C 69.— Sculpture (ht. 4 84 ) of grey granite, representing a male 
and a female, apparently husband and wife, standing side by side to 
front in a recess. The right hand and the face of each are broken. 
The male figure nears a characteristic head-dress, and the female is clad 
in a flowing undergarment and bedecked with ornaments. She holds by 
her right hand the left hand of her husband. In her left hand is probably 
a water-vessel iSkr. Xvr/rfjvr). Over their heads U the figure of a left 
hand, flanked by two circular objects, presumably tlie sun and moon. 
Perhaps the hand is meant to point towards heaven, and the sun and 
the moon to indicate that the pair will remain united even after death, 
as long as the sun and the moon last. The manner in which the moon 
is represented deserves notice. The sculpture seems to have served 
originally as a sail memorial. There is a Ndgari inscription of one line 
immediately above the main figures. It reads: — 

I. Sa»n'ntu(t) 1812 Saun’nlii(l) sore Mdrga {Mdgha?) t va [rff] 

7 pha : Mahdrdjd{a)-Naijdinasdlii rdje. 

“ In the year 1812 of the [Vikrama] era, in the month Marga, on 
the 7th day of the dark fortnight, during the reign of the great king 
Nizam Shah " 

The sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

C 70. — Sculpture (ht. i it ) of grey granite, polished in part, 
representing a Hindu chief, standing to front, with hands clenched and 
raised parallel to his ears, palm outwards. He wears a robe decorated 
with an ornament resembling the expanded tail of a peacock, as well as 
torques, necklaces and a girdle. His face is lacking in expression and 
shows something like an archaic smile. His ears are disproportion- 
ately large and stand out prominently. 

The sculpture is apparently modern. It is said to have come 
from Mandla. 

C 71. — Sculpture (ht. 4' ) of white marble, representing a 

Hindu chief, similar in every detail to the one preceding. It is said to 
have come from Mandla. 


tThe »vord Mirea mav also be a cootraction <4 Aldrgaiitsha. 
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C 72-— Sculpture (ht. 2' 9J ) of white alabaster, (?) representing (A 58.) 
a woman, standing to front, with hands clenched and raised parallel 
to her cheeks. She wears a sari over her head and some ornaments. 

Her face is lacking in expression. Her lower garment and bodice 
are clumsily represented. The relative dimensions of the stone as 
well as the attitude of the figure may be taken to indicate that this 
sculpture represents the sail of C 70. The sculpture is quite modern. 

It is said to have come from Mandla. 

C 73 —Sculpture (ht. 2' 5] ') of white alabaster, (?) similar in ca .rn i 
every detail to the above with this difference, that the wom.m here 
wears an ornament at the forehead and a scarf thrown at the back. 

For the same reason, as stated in tlie case of the previous example, 
this woman seems to be the sail of C 71. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

•C 74.— Pedestal (ht. 12 ,iof an image of black marble, bearing in (B 12.) 
the centre of its front face a half engaged wheel fixed to the two pilaster 
of a niche. To either side of the pilasters is an elephant, standing 
one to the right and the other to the left. Next to them are lions, 
one on each side, similarly placed but facing to the front, The extreme 
right end of the pedestal is recessed and shows the figure of a god. He 
is corpulent in form and seated in the posture. He holds in 

the right hand a cup and in the left, what is probably a money-bag. 

He wears many ornaments and a sacred thread. The corresponding 
figure on the other side represents a goddess. She is squatting upon 
a lion, suckling two babes, one held on each knee. These two arc 
evidently the 'sasanadevatas of the main image which must have 
represented a Jina, Below either of the elephants flanking the 
wheel is a female devotee, kneeling, with hands folded in adoration. 

In between, on a raised surface, is a badly-carved inscription in Nagari 
characters. It reads : — 

1. Sam I i[9]8 3 

2, vi{dvi)shmi praiiamati. 

“[In the year] 1198 of the 'VikramaJ era, on the 3rd day of 

the bright fortnight of [the monlli] Magha, bows 

down.” 

The fragment is said to have come from Mandla. 

C 75-— Pedestal (ht. T) of an image containing the dharmachahra (b in ) 
symbol within a pillared niche in the centre of its front face. ' 

To the proper right of the niche are a lion and an elephant standing 
to the right, one behind the other, and facing to the front. The lion’s 
face is missing. There are similar animals on the other side of the 
niche also. But they are standing to the left. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Burhanpur. 
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(j 76 — Her.d n>t- 8 i of a Jaina or Buddhist image. It is of black 
marble. Its hair is arranged in conventional curls. It lias the iisliitlslia 
mark in the centre. The nose and ears are partially broken. Prove- 
nance unknown. 

(A 57.) C 77. — Pillar <ht. A' i j of spotted red sandstone with duodecagonal 

shaft and with elaborately carved capital and base of the pot and 
foliage type. On every fourth face of the shr.ft bangs a chain, with 
a bell at the end. The pillar is said to have come from Bilaharl 

(A 51.) C 7S.— Pillar ht. 5 ) of spotted red sandstone with duodecagonal 

shaft, resembling the above in every respect. Tlie pillar is broken 
at the base It is said to have come from Bilahari- 

(A 50.) C 79. — Pillar (ht. 5' 3.5 ) of spotted red sandstone with square shaft 

and angles recessed, and with capital and base of the pot and foliage 
type- Kach of the four faces of the sliaft is raised in the middle and 
carved with ornament »l scroll-work which is continued round ilie pillar 
and forms a decorative hand. 

Tlic pillar is broken at the base. It i.s said to have come from 
Bilahari. 

C 80 — Memorial pillar (height above ground 5 7 h rectangular 
base and shaft The upper part of the base contains a lint decorative 
band running all round it, the edges and centre of whiclt on eacli face 
liaving leaf-like and triangular projections respectively The portion 
immediately .above the base is sunk and possesses a similar flat band, 
The shaft of ilie jiillar exhibits a niche in each of its four faces, 
The one in front represents a warrior riding on an elephant, while 
that at tlic back bears a stag. The niches on tlie proper right 
and left faces of the shaft contain a horse, and the sun and the moon 
respectively. 

The top of the pillar consists of three gradually receding tiers 
crowned by a bulbous cupola. Bach of the tiers contains triangular 
projections at regular intervals. Us corners are pointed outwards 
in the form of a leaf. 

The pillar is said to have come from Bhandara. 

C 81. — Memorial pillar (height above ground 4' ), resembling the 

above in every particular, except with regard to the figure-sculptures 
on the shaft wliicli represent a warrior riding on a richly caparisoned 
horse, the sun and the moon, a woman standing to right facing two 
children, and a mare suckling its young, on the front, the back, the 
proper right and the proper left faces respectively. 

The pillar is said to have come from Bhandara 

gi . — Memorial pillar (height above ground 4 6i t. resembling 
the above in all its general features. The repicseniations on the front 
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the back, the proper right and the proper left faces of the shaft are 
a man and his wife seated face to face in a palanquin borne by two 
persons, a woman churning milk, a mare suckling its young, and the 
sun and the moon respectively. 

The pillar has only two tiers at the top. It is said to have come 
from Bhandara. 

This and the two foregoing examples seem to have served the 
same purpose as the Vlrakkals found in the Southern and South-: 
Western India, being set up over the remains of a warrior or chief. 
The figures thereon probaby indicate the circumstances in which the 
warrior or chief met his death. And the sun and the moon seem to 
convey a pious wish on the part of the founder of the memorial that the 
fame and prestige of such warrior or chief may remain unfaded as long 
as the two heavenly bodies endure. 

C 83. — Elephant (ht. 3' ‘ length 3' 4i , thickness i' ij ) carved 
out of a red sandstone slab{ht. 3' pf, length 3' 5 , thickness 3') 
walking, facing front. It is richly caparisoned and wears ornamental 
chains round its hind>legs. It is trampling upon an indistinct animal 
by means of its left fore-foot which is raised, apparently, by tlie force 
of its trunk twisted round the leg. Traces of the rider and the hoi^'dah 
are distinctly visible on its back. The animal has two tusks and a 
chain, with a bell at each end, liangiug over its sides. 

The sculpture appears to be old. It is said to have come from 
Mandhata. 

C 84.— Elepliant (hi. 2' 9J length 3' 5 , thickness 1 ' 3^ ') carved 
out of a red sandstone slab (ht. 3' 3 , length 3' ; , thickness i' 11^ ). 
It is facing to the left and kneeling on its fore-legs with its trunk twist- 
ed round the body of an indistinct animal. One of the fore-legs is 
damaged. The other details of the sculpture are similar to those of the 
above— (PI. VIII, fig. b). It is said to have come from Mandhata. 

C 85. — Fragment (ht. 2' 4I ), carved on both faces. The front face 
represents a warrior-chief seated cross-legged upon a cot within, what 
looks like a pillared viandapa, and liolding a child on his lap. He 
wears a characteristic head-dress, ear-pendants, torques and a few other 
ornaments. His shins are disproportionately long. To his left are 
three females, one in front and two at her back. The latter are placed 
one above the other. The upper one holds what seems to be a flask in 
her right hand, while the lower carries a pot in both hands. Behind 
the chief is a male attendant standing in an ugly posture. Outside, to 
the proper right of the mandapa, is a soldier, standing, with a spear in 
the right hand and a shield in the left. Above his head is an eagle 
pecking at a lizard — (PI. VIII, fig. c). 

The back of the fragment exhibits a warrior striding out to left and 
aiming an arrow at a boar with prominent and upturned tusks. He 
wears many ornaments and has a dagger at his left waist. He is 
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wearing shoes. Ele is preceded and followed by a number of archers. 
Two dogs are shown as attacking the game in front — (PI. VllI, fig. d). 

The fragment seems to have been meant to commemorate the death 
of a warrior while out boar-hunting. The front face of the fragment 
must then be supposed to portray the camp-life of the warrior in ques- 
tion. The niandapa within which he sits is probably his tent. The 
representation of the eagle pecking at a lizard appears to be his dynas- 
tic emblem. The fragment is said to have come from Lanji. 

C 86. — Fragment (hL 2' 4 ) carved on both faces. The front face 
represents a warrior-chief riding to left upon a richly caparisoned horse. 
He holds a spear in his right hand and a shield in his left. There is a 
dagger at his left waist. Stuck under his right and left knees respec- 
tively, are a sword and a quiver holding a bow. He wears a char- 
acteristic head-dress and many ornaments. His undergarb consists of 
a pair of tigiit trousers. He wears shoes. In front of him are soldiers 
arranged in three rows one above another. The first row consists of 
two persons, of whom the one in front holds by the hair the head of a 
warrior slain in battle. The lattet probably belonged to the opposing 
army, His severed trunk is lying under the feet of the former. The 
second row contains two men standing face to face and apparently clos- 
ing with each other. They hold a spear in one hand and a shield in 
the other. The third row again consists of two men, each beating a 
drum placed in front of him. Behind the chief are an eagle pecking at 
a lizard, a dog (?), and a soldier holding a long spear by both hands, 
placed above and in front of one another — (PI. IX, fig. a). 

The back of the fragment represents two warriors, closing with 
sword and shield. Bach is followed by his army. There are a number 
of drummers and trumpeters on either side— (PI. IX, fig. b). 

This fragment seems to have been meant to commemorate the 
death of a warrior in the battle-field. The significance of the eagle t?) 
pecking at a lizard has been already explained. 

The fragment is said to have come from Lanji. 

•C 87, — Fragment (ht. T J ) of a stone pillar representing two 
serpents intertwined within a niche on its front face, The outer mar- 
gins of the niche are carved with decorative designs. In the middle of 
the lower margin is a goose (Skr. hamsa) in low relief. The topmost 
portion of the fragment bears a crudely-worded inscription of-two lines 
which continues on the proper left face of the sculpture. It is ap- 
parently quite modem and gives a few names. 
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List of I>scriptioxs 
Dated. 

Copp«r-plate ; charter of the Parivrajaka Maharaja-Sarhkshobha, 
dated in the Gupta year 199 orA. D. 518. Said to have come from 
Betuh Published in Ep. hid., Vol- VIII, p. 284 IT. 

Copper-plate ; charter issued in tnc 5th year of the reign of 
MahSjayaraja, assignable to the end of the 7th century A. D. Said to 
have come from Arang, near Raipur. Published in Corp. his. hid., V'ol. 
Ill, p. 191 ff. 

Copper-plate; grant issued in the 2nd year of the reign of 
MahSsudeva, assignable to the beginning of the 3 tli century A. D. Said 
to have come from Khariar, in the Raipur district. Published in 
Ep. Ind; Vol, IX, p. 170 IT. 

Copper-plate; charter issued in the 10th year of the reign of 
Mahisudevaraja, assignable to the beginning of the 8th century A. D. 
Said to have come from Raipur. Published in Corp. his. hid., Vol. 

III, p. 196 ff- 

Copper-plate ; charter issued in the tSth year of the reign of 
PravarasC-na (II.), assignable to the beginning of the 8th century A. D. 
Said to have come from Pindrai, in the Seoni district. Published in 
Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 243 ff. 

Copper-plate ; charter issued in the 8th year of the reign of MaliS- 
bhavagupta (I.) Janamejaya, assignable to the beginning of the 1 ith 
century A. D. Said to have come from Satlama. Published in Ep. hid., 
Vol. VIII, p, 138 If. 

13 14. — Jaina statuette ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1 106. 

C 6- — Memorial pillar ; inscription of the time of Vikramaditya 
(VI.), dated in the Saka year 1008. Said to have come from Sitabaldi. 
Published in Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 304 ff. 

Copper-plate; charter issued in the 13th year of the reign of 
Mahabhavagupla < 11 .'', assignable to the first half of the 12th century 
A. D. Said to have come from Kudopali. Published in Ep. hid., Vol. 

IV, p. 254 ff. 

Stone slab ; inscription of the Rulers of Malava of the [Vikrama] 
year 1 161. Said to have come from Amarkanthak. Published in Ep. 
Ind., Vol. 11 , p. 180 R- 

• The figures within brackets have the same significance here as in ilie foiegoiiig 
pages, while those that are free refer to the ■■ Descriptive List of Sculptures ’ above. 
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(33) 
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(B 12 .) 
(18) 


(19) 


(•5) 


(20) 


(«4) 


(B 20) 
(12) 


(B 26.) 
(B 10.) 
< 6 ) 

( 8 ) 

(7) 

(17) 


Stone slab; inscription of Jajalladeva of the (Chedi) year 866). 
Said to have come from Ratanpur. Published in Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 
32 ff. 

C 74. — Pedestal; inscription of the [Vikraraa] year 1198. 

Stone slab; inscription of the reign of Prithvideva of the (Chedi) 
year 910. Said to have come from Ratanpur. Noticed in Prof. 
Kielhorn’s List of Inss. of N. India, No. 417. 

Stone slab ; inscription of the chiefs of the Talahari Mandala of 
the (Chedi) year 915. Said to have come from Ratanpur. Noticed 
in Prof. Kielhorn’s List of Inss. of N. India, No. 417 n. 

Stone slab; inscription of Jajalladeva of the (Chedi) year 919. 
Said to have come from Malhar. Published in Ep. hid-, Vol I, p. 
39 ff- 

Stone slab ; pra’sasti of Jayasimhadeva of the (Chedi) year 
926. Said to have come from Jubbulpore. Noticed in Prof. Kielhorn’s 
List of Inss. of il. India, No. 419 n. 

Stone slab ; inscription of Prithvideva of the [Vikramaj year 1247(7.) 
Said to liave come from Ratanpur. Published in Ep. Ind., Vol* 
l.p-45ff* 

B 17. — Jaina sculpture ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1260. 

Stone slab; inscription of Somekvara of the SJaka year 1130. 
Said to have come from Barsar in the Bastar State. Published in Ep. 
lHd.,\’o\. Ill, p. 3J4ff- 

B 15. — Jaina sculpture ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1271. 

B 12. — Jaina image ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1278. 

Copper-plate ; inscription of Devapala of the [Vikrama] year 
1282. Said to have come from Mandhata. Published in Ep. Ind., 
Vol IX, p. 103 ff. 

Copper-plate ; inscription of the time of Te[lu]gideva of the 
Saka vear Provenance unknown. Not published. 

Copper-plate ; inscription of Jayavarman (II ) of the [Vikrama] 
year 1317. Said to have come from Mandhata. Published in Ep. 
Ind., Vol. IX, p. 1 17 ff. 

Stone slab ; inscription of the time of the Maharajadhiraja 
Brahmadeva of Rayapura of the [Vikrama] year 1458. Said to have 
come from Raipur. Noticed in Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 83. 
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Stone slab ; pra'sasti of king Vehrandra of the Ratnapura branch oi 
the Haihaya family. Date broken. Assignable to the 14th or 15th 
century A. D. Said to have come from Ratanpur. Not published. 

B I. — Jaina statuette 5 inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1600. 

B 8.— Jaina statuette ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1637. 

B 20. — Jaina statuette ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1646. 

B 26. — Jaina torso ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1649. 

B 13.— Jaina statuette ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1676, 

B 5. — Jaina statuette ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1694. 

B 9. — Jaina statuette ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1706, 

C 69.— Sff/f memorial ; inscription of the [Vikrama] year 1812. 

Undated. 

Stone slab; inscription of the reign of Bhavadeva, assignable 
to the beginning of the Sth century A. D. Said to have come from 
Bhandak- Noticed in Bp. Ind., Vol. IV, 237 f., and published in 
F.R.A. S. of the year 1905, p. 617 IT. 

A7.— Vishnu image; inscription of about the Sth or 9th century A, D, 

Stone door-sill ; inscription of about the lOth century A, D. 

Records the erection of a temple by [Ru]dras 5 na, a pupil of 
Trivikramasena. Said to have come from Lakhnandan. Not published. 

Stone slab ; fragmentary /raior/f of Krishnaraya, perhaps identical 
with the third king of that name of the Rashtrakuta family who 
reigned during the latier half of the loth century A. D. Said to have 
come from Lanji. Not published. 

Stone slab; inscription of the Rules of Chedi, assignable to the 
end of the loth or beginning of the nth century A. D, Said to have 
come from Bilahari. Published in Ep. Ind; Vol. I, p. 251 ff. 

Copper-plate; inscription of the reign of Ya&ankarnadcva, 
assignable to the Chedi year 874 or A. D. 1122. Said to have come 
from Sihora. Published in Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. i flf. 

A 6. Vishnu image; inscription of about the 12th or 13th century 
A. D. 


(aa) 

(B 3.) 
(B 6 .) 
(B 4.) 

(B 22.) 
(B 7 -) 
(B 5 .) 
(B 9 -) 
(A 47 -) 

(16.) 


(A a?.) 

(24.) 


(* 5 -) 


(.1.) 


(3.) 

(A 23.) 


Stone slab; fragmentary inscription of the time of the king (21,) 
Ramanayaka of the Yadu lineage. Smd to have come from Lanji. 

Not published. 
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APPENDIX. 

A Descriptive List of the Antiquities in the Raipur Museum, 


A. — Brahmamcal Sculptures. 

A I. -Sculpture (In. 2 6 ) of black marble, representing BliQi- •(402, 
amata (?). one of tlie manil'cstalions of Devi siaiidiiig to the front upon 
a lotus and within a pillared niche. She has an ornamental lialo and 
wears an elaborate tiara, ear-rings, torques, necklaces, braceicis, 
anklets, and a long garland coming down to the knees. Her lower gar- 
ment is fastened to her waist by means of a very flat girdle composed, 
apparently, of ropes of pearls with dependant chains of the same. Her 
face is badly damaged. She has four arms, of which the two lower 
ones are missing. In the upper right hand she holds the phallic 
representation of Siva (Skr. and in the corresponding left 

an indistinct object, probably a trident (Skr. /nsil/a), both enclosed 
within a peculiar orb. To either side of her head and I'cet are a 
garland bearing Gandliarva and a female f/in/irl-bearcv respectively. 

Flanking the lotus upon which she stands ami facing lier, are an animal 
to the proper right and a kneeling female devotee to the proper left. 

The former is very indistinct, and periiaps represents the vehicle of 
the goddess, viz., a lion. In the middle of the front f^ce of each of 
the pilasters of the niche is a figurine se.ited in the /i/dsaiiii posture 
and holding what appears to be a staff in the right hand and a water- 
vessel (Skr. iiv the left, both of them are somewhat mutilated 

(PI. IX, fig. cj. The sculpture possesses some artistic worth. It can 
be attributed to the eleventh or twelfth century A D., inasmuch as it 
exhibits a close resemblance to A 6 of the Nagpur Museum collection. 

It is said to have come from Ratanpur. 

D . — JaI.SA SCULITURES. 

B I.— Sculpture iht. 3' 5 ) of black marble, representing tlie Jina (402.) 
Adinatha or Rishabhadeva, seated cross-legged under a triple umbrella 
within a makara arch, with palms placed one upon the other in the 
centre of his lap. lie has a very elaborate halo, but wears no orna- 
ment or clothing, thereby indicating that he belongs to the Digambara 
sect. His nose and lips are damaged. In the middle of his chest is 
the symbol and in that of his palms the wlieel. His hair is 

arranged in schematic curls, the extremities of which at the back 
seem to be divided into two equal portions and suspended one in 
front of each of his shoulders. The ushnlsha in the centre of its 
top has the appearance of a tuft of plaited hair. ! 0 either side of 
the triple umbrella and facing it is an elephant pouring water from 
a pot held in its trunk. The malia/it on its back is a female, the 

*The figures withm brackets refer to the serial numbers in Uie Kaipur Museum Register. 
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upper pari of whose body is missing. Just behind and facing the 
dome surmounting the umbrella is an altogether mutilated human 
figurine (?), lying on its face with its head and hands resting upon 
what seems to be a long, round pillow. In an advanced panel below 
the elephant on each side are two flying gaudharcas, a male and a 
female, carrying garlands and placed one over the other. Below 
these again, and flanking the main figure, is a <-/M«/ J-bearer, apparently 
of royal rank, standing in the conventional attitude, i.e-, with the 
weight of his person thrown on one hip. The drapery of the 
ornamental seat of the main figure exhibits his cognizance, viz-, a 
bull. In front and at the back of it are respectively a male and a 
female devotee with their faces turned towards the main figure 
They are represented as kneeling with hands joined before the breasts. 
There is a kirtiinukha decoration in the upper part of the drapery. 
The front face of the pedestal bears a pillared niche in the centre 
of which is a symbol. Behind the pilaster of the niclie 

on cither side is a lion, couchant, lying to the right and left respectively, 
and facing to the front. At the right extremity of this composition 
is carved the figure of Gomukha and at the left of Chakresvari. 
True to his name, the former possesses a cow’s head. Both the 
figurines arc seated in the tlUUatta posture. They are evidently the 
sasanadevaias of the jina. 

The facial expression of the main figure is devoid of any aesthetic 
value, the nose being flat and the lips thick. The sculpture is very 
like B i8 of the Nagpur Museum collection. It is said to have come 
from Ratanpur. 

B 2 — Sculpture (ht. 2 8 ) of black marble, representing the Jina 
Adinatha or Kishabhadeva and resembling the above in almost every 
detail. The points of difference .-ire that, in this example, there is 
only a single umbrella sheltering the Jina's head and that the number 
of flying garland-bearing gandharvas on either side of him is also 
one. It may be noted that the face, hands and the left knee of the 
Jina are badly damaged. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Ratanpur. 

B 3. — Fragment (ht. 1 i| ) of a sculpture of black marble, repre- 
senting a Jina and being an exact but smaller replica of B i supra. 
The portions below the head of the main figure are missing. The fragi 
ment is said to have come from Ratanpur. 

B 4. — Sculpture tht. 2' 4 ) of black marble, representing the Jina 
Mahavira, seated cross-legged under an umbrella, which is partially 
broken, with hands joined before the breasts and holding some 
indistinct object between his palms. He has a very elaborate halo and 
tiara, and wears ear-rings and various other ornaments. He therefore 
belongs to the Svcldmbara sect. His lower garment is fastened 
to his waist by means of a flat girdle, the tassels of which are spread 
out in front of his cushioned scat. He has moustaches and a 
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flowing beard. To either side of him are a flying garland-bearing 
gandkarva above, and a female attendant of royal rank seated in the 
nldsafta posture below. 

The front face of the pedestal is recessed and bears, in the 
centre of a pillared niche, the figure of an engaged lion lying to the 
front which must be regarded as the cognizance of the Jina. Behind 
the pilaster of the niche on either side is a lion lying to the right and 
left respectively, and facing to the front. 

The sculpture is said to have come from Ratanpur. 

Judging by the close resemblance which this sculpture and the three 
preceding ones bear to A 6 and A 26 of the Nagpur Museum collection, 
they can safely be ascribed to the eleventh or twelfth century A. D. 

B 5 — Image (ht. 3' 6i ) of dark granite t?\ representing the 
Jina Par&vanatha t?), seated in the usual attitude under a makara 
arch, of which only the makaraa at the extremities are visible. He 
wears no orn.'iments or clothing, and consequently belongs to the 
Digo>»bara His hair and are treated in conventional 

curls. His ear-lobes are remarkably long. He has the srivalsa and 
wheel symbols in the centre of his chest and palms respectively. His 
head is sheltered by the seven-headed hood of a serpent, whose body 
is rendered into a couple of parallel coils and seemingly serves as a 
pillow at the Jina's back. His face, hands, and knees are damaged. 
His pedestal is much mutilated and his cognizance, a serpent, is 
missing, probably, in consequence. 

The image is altogether wanting in life. It is said to have come 
from Sirpur. 


C . — Miscellaneous Sculptures. 

C I —Fragment (ht. 2 ) representing a warrior-chief mounted 
upon a richly caparisoned horse and riding to the left. He has a 
characteristic liead-dress and prominent moustaclies, and wears 
ear-rings and a few other ornaments. Ilis feet are enclosed in Mus- 
salman shoes. His lower garment is composed of a pair of tight 
trousers. In his left hand he holds the reins of his horse. His right 
hand rests upon his right thigh. At his waist is a dagger and under 
his right knee is a broad sword. Behind him is an attendant carrying 
an umbrella and in front a soldier with a S|>ear in the right hand and 
a shield in the left, and an attendant bearing on his left shoulder a 
horizontal pole from the ends of which are suspended a basket and a 
pot containing, perhaps, water and provisions for the chief- 

C 2. — Fragment (ht. i' 8^ ) representing a warrior-ciiief mounted 
upon a caparisoned horse and riding to the left. His pose and 
accoutrements are similar to those of the chief in the previous fragment, 
but that he has a whip in his right hand and a shield at his right knee. 
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Behind him is an umbrella-bearer and a soldier holding a sword in the 
right hand and a shield in the left, placed one above the other. The 
upper part of the umbrella is missing, and the head of its bearer 
damaged. Underneath the horse is a dog running to the left in between 
two male attendants. 

(86.) C 3 Fragment (ht. 2') representing a soldier marching to the 

left. His head-dress and ornaments are the same as those of the chiefs 
in the two foregoing fragments. His right arm is missing. In his 
left hand he holds an ornamental shield over his breasts- There is a 
dagger at his waist. 

(86.) C 4. — Fragment (ht. i’ 6 ') representing a soldier marching to the 

left witli a sword in the tight hand and a shield in the left. The rest 
of the details are similar to those of the above. This and the three 
preceding examples are said to have come from the Raipur fort They 
•ire very crudely carved. The first two seem to portray a Gond chief- 
tain’s march to the battle-field or the hunting ground and all of them 
were probably intended to serve as memorials. 

(86.) C 5. — Base (ht. 1 10) of a pillar of red sandstone, rectangular 

in sliape and recessed in front and at the sides. The recessed portion 
exhibits three seated atlantean figures supporting the pans of the pillar 
above. Twined round the body of each of them is a serpent whose 
uplifted and expanded hood is raised parallel to its head. The figures 
probably meant to represent The lower extremity of the frag- 

ment is broken. 'I'he carving seems to be old. The fragment is said 
to have come from the Raipur district. 

C 6. — Architrave (1, 8' ^ ; w. 9J ; ih. 1' 2] ) of the Idram of a 
Jjiva shrine, carved only on one side. The centre of the carving 
exhibits the bust of Siva over an ornamental pedestal, in front of which 
is his cognizance, a bull, lying in a recumbent posture to the right. 
He has a very elaborate halo and wears ear-rings made of snakes and 
a torque. His hair is plaited and lied up in the conventional manner. 
His third eye is clearly visible in the centre of his forehead. To either 
side of and facing him is a devotee, perhaps a uaga, standing, with 
hands folded before the breasts. The upper part of their body is 
missing. This central composition is flanked on each side by two uaga 
figures lying in a swimming posture and facing the bust of Siva. Their 
heads are surmounted by triple-headed hoods. Their tails are inter- 
twined and seem to be disproportionately big. They wear numerous 
ornaments and hold an offering in their left hands. The carving is 
graceful on the whole, and appears to be fairly old. The stone is said 
to have come from Dhamtari. 

(393-) C 7.— Lintel (1. 5' 4^ ; w. i' 7 ; th. 8 )of a door-way carved on 

two sides. The top of the front side is slightly advanced and presents 
the appearance of 3 square oracket. It is comprised of a flat band 
carved with a pattern of double garlands, whose inter-spaces are covered 
by lotus designs, the whole being enclosed within astragalus borders. 
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The bottom represents a pilaster whose circular shaft is carved with a 
series of makara ornaments intercepted by bell-shaped mouldings at 
regular intervals. The lower side of the lintel contains one full lotus- 
rosette in the centre, and one half lotus-rosette at each extremity. 
Their inter-spaces are filled with a peculiar palmette decoration, the 
details of which are far from distinct. Each of the lotus-rosettes, as 
well as the whole of the carved portion on this side, is enclo.sed within 
astragalus borders. 

The carving is elegant and seems to be old. The stone is said to 
have come from the Raipur district. 

C 8 . — Left door-jamb (ht. 5 '; w. l' ; th. 7 1 ofa shrine carved 
on the front and the proper right side. Its lower portion is missing. 
The front side consists of a circular column flanked by a slightly 
advanced rectangular band. The former is carved at regular intervals 
with a peculiar ornament which gives it the appearance of a newel, 
while the latter is perfectly plain. The proper right side of the jamb 
exhibits on its right margin a diaper pattern vertically arranged. The 
central portion is made up of a rectangular pilaster covering nearly llie 
whole height of the jamb. The shaft of this pilaster bears in high relief 
a female standing in tlie coiiventionai attitude. Her 

hands and legs arc missing. She wears a finely-wrought coiffure, 
ear-rings, torques and other ornaments. I'hc capital of the pilaster 
represents a single-storyed vimaua, the dome of whicli is surmounted 
by a citron moulding. The abacus wliich crowns the capital is lectan- 
gular in shape and bears a floral decoiation. i he upper extremity of 
this portion exliibiis a cock-fight, witnessed by two pigmies carved 
above a horizontal bar from which elaborate festoons are suspended. 

The carving possesses a high degree of artistic elegance and must 
certainly belong to an early dale. The stone is said to have come from 
the Raipur district. 

C g.—Satt memorial (ht. 5 ' 5 J ), consisting of a sandstone column 
surmounted by a spherical cupola. The upper corners of its square 
base are turned outwards like the leaves of a plant, the shaft above 
being fluted and representing, on a plain flat surface in front, the figure 
of a heraldic-looking lion in an oblong niche above,. and a klrtimukha 
symbol having a chain suspended from its mouth and surmounted by a 
palmette below. The capital of the column is also square in shape and 
is carved with a lotus rosette on each of its four faces except tlie back. 

The lower part of the cupola is fluted and bears on its front face the 
right fore-arm of two females pointing upwards, The wrists are adorned 
with bangles. The two fore-arras wliich are turned, as it were, towards 
heaven, the bangles which are in unmistakable indication of wedded 
life, the lotus-rosettes which probably represent the sun and the stars, 
and the kirtimukha symbol which is invariably used, as a mark of 
auspiciousness ; all these together seem to portray the death of two 
virtuous women as satis and the pious wish of the founder of the 


(393-) 


(393’) 
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memorial that they may remain united with their husbands even in 
heaven as long as the sun and the stars exist. The memorial is 
comparatively modern. It is said to have come from the Raipur 
district. 

C to. — Pillar (ht. 7' 6] ) of red sandstone (?i, containing a square 
base and a circular shaft. The former is carved with a pot and 
foliage design, and exhibits a semi-lotus-rosette in the centre of the 
upper and lower extremities on each of its four faces. The latter is 
fluted and bears two decorative bands composed of the interlaced 
coils of snakes surmounted by their uplifted and expanded hoods. 
They, however, differ from each other with regard to the ornamentation 
on their border. There is a third band at the bottom of the shaft 
which is made up of a scries of volutes. The capital of the pillar is 
also fluted and is crowned by an abacus which is rectangular in form 
and which belongs to the pot and foliage type. 

The pillar appears to be fairly old. It is said to have come from 
Deokut. 

(393') C 1 1.— Right door-jamb (ht. 6' 4"; 1' 7 th. 9^ ) carved on the front 

and (he proper left side. The base on the front side bears a spiral 
decoration encircling, as it were, a parrot (.’) at the foot. The shaft is 
divided vertically into two portions, of which the one at the farther 
end is slightly advanced and rectangular in shape Its surface is 
covered by a series of palmeites within astragalus borders. The other 
portion of the shaft is made up of a circular pilaster whose base is of 
the pot and foliage type and whose shaft is carved with a diaper 
pattern, shown as proceeding from the mouth of a makara at the 
bottom. Again, the portion which comprises the base on the proper 
left side exhibits a pot and foliage design, the shaft being composed of 
a semi-lotus-rosette at the bottom, and a triple series of festoon orna- 
mentation above, each series being enclosed within astragalus borders 
and arranged vertically. 

The carving is graceful and seems to be old. The stone is said 
to have come from the Raipur district. 

(393.) C 12,— Left door-jamb (ht. 6' 4 5 w. t' 7"; th. 9J ) carved on the 
front and the proper right side. It is a counterpart of the above, and 
hence resembles it in every particular. Its upper part is damaged. 

B . — Inscriptions. 

1. Stone slab; charter (2' 1^ x3' 8i')of Mahafeivagupta-BalSrjuna 
attributable to the seventh or eighth century A. D. Said to have come 
from Sirpur. Not published. 

2. Stone slab ; fragmentary inscription (T 3 x2' 2j-'') of Siva- 
gupta attributable to the seventh or eighth century A. D. Noticed in 
Cunningham’s A- S. /?., Vol. XVII, p. 27, No. F. Said to have come 
from the Surana Mound at Sirour. Not published, 



5 - Stone slab ; fragmentary inscription (i' 6J-'’ x 3') of the reign 
Sivadeva attributable to the seventh or eighth century A. D. Noticed 
in Cunningham's A. S. R-. Vol. XVII, p. 3, and Plate II. Said to 
have come from Drug, 24 miles west of Raipur. Not published. 

4. Stone slab; fragmentary inscription (i' of the 

seventh or eighth century A. D. Completely worn away. Said to have 
come from Sirpur. 

5. Stone slab; fragmentary inscription (i' 4i'x2' 2J') of king 
Gopala, probably identical with the Gdpaladeva of the Boramdeo 
inscription. Noticed in Cunningham’s A. S, R., Vol. XVII, page 35 ff. 
Attributable to the beginning of the twelfth century A. D. Said to have 
come from the Raipur district. Not published. 

6. Stone slab; Akaltara fragmentary inscription (2' J" x t' 4^') 
of the Kalachuri Rulers of Ratnapura, attributable to the end of the 
twelfth century A. D. Noticed in Ind Ant., Vol. XX, p. 84. 

y. Stone slab; KhalSri inscription (rx2'f’> of the reign of 
Haribrahmadcva of the V’ikrama year 1470. Published in Efi. Ind., 
Vol. II, p. 228 ff. 
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ABACUS (Gk. abax»a board). — “A square or rectangular table 
forming the crowning member of the capital of a column." 

ABHAYA-MUDRA. — See under Mudra. 

ADI^ESHA. — See under Sesha. 

ANKUSA. — An elephant-goad. 

Al-ipilASANA.— A particular attitude, in which the right knee 
is advanced and the left leg retracted. 

ARCHITRAVE. — The beam or lowest division of the entablature 
resting immediately on the supporting columns. 

ARUNA — ‘ Red, rosy.' The dawn, personified as the charioteer 
of the sun, and of later origin than the Vedic Ushas. He is said to 
be the elder brother of Garutja, being the son of Kakyapa and Vinata. 
Vinata prematurely hatched him and he was born without thighs. 
Hence he is called Annru ‘thighless’ or Vipdda ‘footless.’ He laid 
on his mother for having brought him forth before the due season, 
the curse that^he would become a slave to her rival Kadru (the mother 
of serpents) ; but at her earnest entreaties he modified the curse and 
said that her next son would deliver her from bondage. (Thus Garuda 
came to be the scourge of serpents.) His wife was Bycni, wlio bore him 
two sons, Sampati and Jatayu. 

ASTRAGALUS.— A small semi-circular moulding often ornamented 
with a bead or reel. 

AVATARA (lit. a descent). — The incarnation of a deity. The god 
Vishnu is said to have had ten avalams, viz., the Matsya (fish), the 
Kiirma (tortoise), the Fard/ia (boar), the Narasiwha or Nrisiriiha 
(raan-lion), the Vamana (dwarf), the Parn'sitrdma (Rama with the battle- 
axe), the Rama (Raraachandra, the son of king Dasaratha) ,the Balatama 
ax Haladhara [yXti wiclder of the plough), or (the dark-com- 

plexioned), tile Buddha (the enlightened) and the Kalkin (the deceitful). 

BALARAMA — His other names are Balabhadra, Baladeva, 
Halapani and Haladhara. He is said to be the elder brother of 
Krishna, When the latter is regarded as the complete manifestation 
of Vishnu, the former is looked upon as the eighth avatdra or incarnation 
in his place. 

BHOMISPARsAMUDRA. — S ee under Mudra. 

BRAHMA.— The first deity of the sacred Hindu triad to whom is 
entrusted the work of creating the universe. 

to the preparation of Ihia glos-«ary. Banister Fletcher Fletcher's History cf Archi~ 
litliirt, Moor's Hindu Pantheon, Dawson’s Classical Oietionary o/ Hiiiin ilythology. and 
Apte’s Samkrit’ E h g hsh DidUnoty have teen laigely utilised, 



BUDDHA. — The founder of a religion called Buddhism, which 
counts among its adherents nearly a third of the population of this world. 
He is also regarded as the ninth avaldra or incarnation of Vishnu 

CAPITAL, of a column ^Lat. caput « a head). — The upper portion 
of a column 

CHAITYA. — A place of religious worship. 

CHOUNSAXYOGINI.— The Hindu equivalent for 64 Yd’ginis. 
They are a class of female attendants on Durga, corresponding perhaps 
to the Pramathaganas of her lord Siva. 

CHAURI. — A fly-whisk. It is composed of the hair of a Yak’s 
tail, white in colour, and is generally used in religious worship. 

DI IARMACHaKRA lilt., the wheel of law). — A wheel by which 
the event of the first sermon which the Lord Buddha preached after his 
‘ enlightenment ’ — the turning of the wheel of law as the Buddhist scrip- 
tures have it - is generally symbolised. It seems to have been adopted 
latterly by the Jainas to indicate (he same purpose in association 
with their Tirthahkaras or deified saints. 

DHYANAMUDRA. — See under Mudra. 

DIAPER. — Any small pattern of flowers repeated continuously 
over an architectural member. 

DIGAIVIBARA (lit., he whose robe is space).— A sect of the 
Jainas whose religious preceptors are required to be stark naked. 

GACHCHHAS. of the Jainas. — The different clans into which the 
sect was divided about the middle of the tentli century A. D- They 
are believed to have originated with the pupils of a Jaina high-priest 
named Uddyoiana and said to be eighty-four in number. For further 
particulars see Burgess’ translation of Dr. Buhler's treatise On the 
Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 77 ff. 

GANA, ofthe Jainas. — Oneofthemany schools of thought with 
which the different Jaina teacliers associated themselves from time to lime. 

GANAS, of Siva. — The demigod attendants or followers of §iva. 

GANDHARVA. — A class of heavenly singers or musicians 
supposed to be attached to Indra’s court. They are also accredited 
with considerable proficiency in the healing art. 

GARUpA.— Son of Kasyapa and Vinata, and vehicle of Vishnu. 
“ He is regarded as the chief of the feathered race, an implacable enemy 
of serpents and elder brother of Aruna. He is believed to have a 
white face, an aquiline nose, red wings and a golden body.” 

GOpI. — A female cowherd ; a name especially applied to those 
members of that class who lived in Brindavana (the modern Brindaban, 
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nc^r Muttra), and were the companions of Krishna in his juvenile 
gports. 

GOTRA. — (i) A mythical sage from whom a member of the 
Hindu sect is believed to be descended, (a) The foi^nder of a 
particular family according to the Jainas. 

HARITI. — A member of the Yaksha class looked upon as ‘ the 
goddess of fertility, and wife of Kubera, the god of wealth. 

INDRA. — The lord of the firmament and the king of gods. 

KALKIN.— The tenth and last incarnation of Vishnu represented 
as riding on a white horse, sword in hand, for the destruction of 
sinners. 

KlRTTlMUKHA.— An ornamentation, consisting of a lion’s 
face, decorated with festoons and looked upon as an auspicious symbol. 

KUBERA — “The king of the Yakshas and Kifinaras and the 
regent of the northern quarter. He is besides the god of riches and 
treasures." He is usually represented as a plump figure with a 
protruding belly and a money-bag in either hand. He occupies a 
more or less prominent position in the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
mythology. According to the Hindus “ He is the son of Visravas by 
Icjavicja and thus the half-brother of RSvana. He is also deformed 
in body, having three legs, only eight teeth and a yellow mark'in place 
of one of his eyes, and his ab<^e is Kailasa.” 

KUNDALA. — All car-ring or ear-pendant. 

KORMAVATARA.— The second incarnation of Vishnu in the 
shape of a tortoise. 

LAKSHMf. — “ The consort of Vishnu and the goddess of fortune, 
prosperity and beauty. She is believed to have sprung from the sea 
of milk when it was churned for nectar by the gods and demons.’’ 

LEOGRYPH.— A fabulous monster — half lion, half griffin — used 
very largely as a decorative design on pillars or as an independent 
support in Hindu religious architecture, especially in Southern India. 

LlLA. — A juvenile sport. 

LILASANA — A mode of sitting in which one leg is allowed to 
dangle freely, the other being folded up horizontally. 

MAKARA. — A crocodile- It is regarded as an emblem of Cupid 
as one of his appellations, viz., Makataketana {lit., he who holds a makara 
banner), indicates. 

MANUAPA, — An open hall, a pavilion, or tent. 

MATSYAVATARA.— The first incarnation ol Vishnu in the shape 
of a fish. 
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MUDRAS.— Certain positions of the fingers and hands practised 
by Yogis in devotion, or adopted by gods to symbolise some of their 
aspects. 

Those which are very often met with in Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist 
sculptures are the following: — 

(a) ABHAYA-MUDRA. — The attitude of bestowing protection 
in which one hand is held up, palm outwards ; 

BHOMISPARSA-MUDRA.-The earth-touching attitude 
which is peculiar to Buddha, and which represents his 
calling the earth to testify to his enlightenment, purity and 
universal dominion on the occasion of the attack of Mara's 
(Cupid's) host. The event is said to have occurred under 
the famous tree (the tree of enlightenment) at Buddha 
Gaya ; 

(c) DHYANA-MUDRA.— The meditative attitude, in which the 

legs are crossed and the hands placed, palms outward, one 
upon the other, in the centre of the lap ; and 

(d) VARADA-MUDRA. -The boon-granting attitude, iii which 

the hand is held down, palm inwards. 

N AGA-— A class of beings inhabiting the nether world (Patiita) and 
represented as half*hunan and half-serpent. The females among them 
are esteemed as beauties. They are associated, as attendants, with the 
principal deities of the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina pantheon. 

NF.WEL. — The central shaft round which the steps of a circular 
staircase wind. 

NRISIMHAVATARA. -The fourth incarnation of Vishnu with the 
body of a man aiil with the face and claws of a lion. 

OGEE. — A moulding consisting of two members, the one concave, 
and the other convex. 

PARASURAMAVATARA. — The sixth incarnation of Vishnu as 
‘ Rama with the battle-axe. ’ 

PARYANKASANA. — A particular kind of posture practised by 
ascetics in me'ditation, which consists of sitting on the hams. 

POT AND FOLIAGE TYPE.— A particular kind of ornament 
occurring usually on the base and capitals of columns and consisting of 
a vase with broad and flowing leaves issuing from its mouth. 

RADHA. — A female cowherd of Brindavana and the best beloved 
of Krishna. 

RAMAVATARA. — The seventh incarnation of Vishnu as the son 
of King Dasaratha of the Raghu lineage. 
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RUDRAKSHA.— The fruii of a kind of tree which, made into a 
rosary, forms a favourite ornament of Siva and his votaries. 

SATl. -A woman who immolates herself on the funeral pyre of 
her husband 

SESH A.~King of serpents and of the infernal regions called Paiaia. 
He is believed to possess a thousand heads and to form the couch and 
canopy of Vishnu while he sleeps during the intervals of creation. 

SlVA. — The third deity of the Hindu triad who is engaged in the 
work of destruction, as the other two are with those of creation and 
preservation respectively. 

SRlVATSA.— A peculiar mark resembling a curl of hair on the 
breast of Visht;iu or any one of the Jaina Tirthaiikaras. 


SVASTIKA,— A mystical religious symbol, which is supposed to 
bring good fortune to the wearer thereof, and which resembles a Greek 
cross with the ends turned in at right angles. 

SVETASlBARA (lit., white-robed).— A sect of tlie Jainas, the 
high-priests and ascetics of which are required to wear purely white 
clothing, 

rlRFHAKARAb OR rlRTHANKARAS (lit., the founders of 
new religions or philosophical schools) — Die deified saints of the 
Jainas. They are believed to be twenty-four in number, the last being 
Mahavira, the reputed founder of Jainism. 

t 6RAI)IA. — An ornamental door-way or portal. 

OR^JA — “ A circle of hair between the eyebrows.’’ 

OSH^JISHA.— A characicristit spherical projection at the centre of 
the head of Buddha or 1’irthaiikara. 

VAISHNA VI.— The female counterpart of Vishnu and oHe of ' The 
Seven Mothers’ (Skr. Saplamdlaraft). 

VAM ANAVA TARA. — The fifth incarnation of Vishnu in the shape 
of a dwarf. 

VARADA-MUDRA. — See under MuDhA above. 

V’ARAHAVATARA. — The third incarnation of VishUuin the shape 
of a bo.'ir. 

VIMANA. — I'he tower of a temple. 

VlRABHADRA — One of the fierce emanations of Siva, said Id 
have been created by the latter to destroy the sacrifice of his presump- 
tuous father-in-law Daksha. 
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ViRAKALS, VIRAKKALS, VIRAGALS OR VIRGALS— Scalp- 
tured pillars or slabs of stone which seem to have been set up in olden 
times in Southern India with a view to commemorate the death-spots of 
warriors. See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 1 8o ; ibid., Vol. V., pp. 
159 and 262 ; ihid., Vol. VII., p. 22 ff. 

VISHNU. — The second deity of the Hindu triad, considered as the 
preserver of the universe. 

YAKSHA. — A member of a class of demigods who are the attend- 
ants and subjects of Kubera. They are in some places spoken of as 
quite inoffensive as their name punyajands ‘ good people ' implies ; while 
in others they appear as mischievous imps. They are also constant 
followers of the Buddhas and Tirlhahkaras. The females among them 
are called Yakshis. 


Priuted at the Pioneer Press, by Geo. biM, No, 604. — l-i2-'i4. 
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(4) VISHNU. FROM NIMAR. {^) VISHNU. FROM SKONI 
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( a ) Siva, from bhandak. (d) Siva, from bhandara. (f) bhairava. from chanda. 
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(a) CAMERA. FROM BHANDARA. (i) KARTTIKKVA. (r) KHANDOBA. 

FROM GOMARI, BILASPUR. FROM MANOLA. 
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(f) OOND MEMORIAL (OBVERSE). 
FROM LANJI. 


{d) (JOND MEMORIAL (REVERSE). 
FROM LANJI. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


What is attempted here is a dynastic sketch of the history of the 
Central Provinces and Berar from the ear- 
Source* of information. liesi times. SO far as the same IS derivable 
from the epigraphical and numismatic records found in and near the 
Province, as well as from literary sources, such as the Mahabharalu, 
Vishnupurdna, Mdlavikdgnimitra and Harshacharita, portions of 
which are indubitably authentic. In such a sketch there is no plaee for 
any notice of the numerous popular accounts which are either purelji 
mythical or purely legendary. 


NMure of the sketch. 


As will be seen below, the circumstances which brought about 
the transition from one dynasty to another 
in the governance of these territories, parti* 
cularly in the early and mediaeval ages, are by no means clear; and 
this must be attributed pan.y, if not wholly, to the fact that a thorough 
archaological exploration of this part of the country remains yet to' be 
undertaken. In consequence the following sketch cannot but appear 
more or less disjointed. 



CHAPTER I. 


References in the Rdmayana 
and the MahSbhSrata. 


The Epic Period. 

Nagpur and its environs seem to have formed part of the Dandaka 
forest, which extended from the Jumna to the 
Godavery, and to have been included in the 
kingdom of Ayodhya when the Rdmayann 
was composed ; for it is said there that, while Rama passed through that 
forest during his exile, he was most cordially received by the hermits 
of the place, who paid him due allegiance as their virtual sovereign and 
sought his protection against the malicious demons who disturbed their 
sacrifices and killed them in addition.' Similarly, the great epic 
Mahabhdrata speaks of the kingdom of Vidarbha (Perar) and Kuntala- 
pura, one of its principal cities. The name of the former appears to be 
still preserved in that of a small stream, Vaidarbha, which rises on the 
plateau to the east of Kelapur and (lows into the Pungahga s while the 
latter is supposed to have come down to the present day in the shape 
of Kelapur, one of the taluks of the Yeotmal district in Berar.= 

What became of these territories after the epic period and until 
the Maurya dynasty came into power, is altogether obscure. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

The Maurya Dy.vasty (C;>-f<i 326 — 184 B.C.). 


The Aeoka edict at Rupnalh. 


The earliest historical document so far discovered in this Province 
is the edict of Aloka at Rupnath in the 
Sihora tahsil. A^oka was the grandson of 
Chandragupta, wlio was the founder of the Maurya dynasty and the 
vanquisher of Seleukos, one of the Great Alexander's successors in the 
East. His dominions extended over the greater part of India and, 
according to his own testimony, his influence was felt by Antiochus of 


' C/ ^ ^ xiq fan^ wiftR; 1 

41 ^ 3I^?3T: I) Valmjki Rnmayana, III, i, jojaUo 

SNISIfllft Tim ?4RI} II liid.. Ill, Vi, 8 , 

® Yeolinal District Gazetteer, p. 14 . 
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Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, Magas of Cyrene, Antigonus of Macedonia 
and Alexander of Epirus. He adopted Buddhism as his state religion 
and promnUated his famous religious and moral edicts throughout his 
realms. These edicts were engraved on rocks and pillars in busy 
thoroughfares and in places wliere people congregated in large 
numbers during fairs and festivals. The language of these records is 
one or other of the popular dialects which then prevailed. That with 
which the present sketch is concerned seems to have been put up 
a few years before Asoka's death. In it the emperor exhorts all his 
subjects, of whatever creed, caste or social standing, to exert them- 
selves towards the attainment of heavenly bliss.* The existence of 
this document on a rocky boulder still in situ proves beyond doubt that 
at that remote age, this part of the country formed an integral portion 
of the Maurya empire and that Rupnath was a place of no small 
importance. 


CHAI’TER 111 

Thk Sunoa and Andiika DvNASTirs [(.iira 1S4 B. C. —236 A D.). 

The last Maurya king Brihadraiha was slain by his general 
Pushyamiira, vvlio afterwards usurped his throne and founded the 
Stiiiga dynasty. 

No inscriptions or coins of this dynasty have hitherto come to 
light in this Province. But there is a pass- 
Kef. rence to VsiOaitlui and age in Kalidasa's Malai'ikiignnnitra which 

Agnimitra. son of Pushya- 
iiiiira, was ruling over Vidisa (Hhilsa?) 
as Ills father's viceroy, lie espoused the cause of one .N.adhavasena who 
was imprisoned by his cousin Vajilasena, king of V’idarbha (Berar), 
and, after def'ealing the latter, divided tlie kingdom of Vidarbha 
between the two cousins, each ruling over each side of the river 
Varada (Wardbal. Agnimitra is also said to have appointed a certain 
Virnsena, who was a man of inferior caste but a brother of the king's 
consort, to the command of a frontier fortress on the bank of the 
Narmada.^ 

The Suhgas were followed by the Kanvas, and they by the 
The Na.ik cave .n.-enption Aiidhras ill the sovereign ty of tlie kingdom 
and iiie ann^ fit the Andlira ol Magadlia. The Kanvas have left no trace 
dynasty flora the Cliaiida dif- of thcir rule anywlicre in this Province. 

There is, however, a lengthy epigraph 
of the Andhras in a cave at Nasik, in which it is stated that Gotami- 
putra Satakarni was ruler ol Anupa and Vidarbha among many other 


* J, It. .4. S., S. S., Vol. , pp, , and hid, Aiil., Vol. VI, p. 155 and XXII, p. 299. 
2 Acts 1 and V. 
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states.* Of these Anupa seems to have comprised the country on the 
Upper Narmada, while V'idarbha is the old name of Berar. This fact is 
corroborated by a find of coins in the Chanda district. One of them 
belongs to the reign of King PulumSyi, and the rest, which number a 
dozen, to that of his successor Gotamiputra Satakarni. 


It may perhaps be noted here, that there are three inscriptions in this 
Province which range in date from about the 
Three early record..* of i.ncer- century B. C., to about the third ccntury 

tain ascription. ^ whicli it is hard to ascribe to any 

particular dynasty with any certainty. Of these two are carved on a 
detached slab at Deotek, in the Chanda district.® The third and 
comparatively later record is found on a rock by the side of a pool of 
water called Damaudahrada, in the village of Gunji, some fourteen miles 
from Sakti, the head-quarters of the Feudatory State of that name 
in Chhattisgarh,’ It belongs to a certain Sri Kumara Vasaiit. 
These records, together with the numerous punch-marked coins 

which were unearthed in recent years in the 
districts of Bhandara, Balaghat, Bilaspur, 
Jubbulpore and Nimar, as well as others of 
a dilTerent type found at Nagpur, Bilaspur, 
Bastar and Balaghai, prove beyond doubt that a large portion of this 
Province was under the sway of Hindu rajas during the early centuries 
of the.Christian era. 


UId punch-marked coins 
from Bhandara, Balagliac, Bilas- 
pur, Jubbulpore and .Nimar. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Indo-Greek, Kcsiian, and Kshatrapa Dynasties. 


Coins of 
Balaghat. 


Mcnand^o^ from 


It was noticed above that, when Pushyaniitra of the Suhga dynasty 
was ruling over Magadha, his son Agnimitra, 
who was the viceroy of Vidiia, vanquished 
the raja of N'idarfaha, and forced him to 
give away one half of his dominions to a rival cousin. About this very 
time the capital of Pushyamitra was being attacked by the Indo-Greek 
king Menandros, the Milinda of the Buddhist scriptures, from the north- 
west. and by the Kalinga king Karavela from the south.’ Both were, 
however, repulsed and driven back after a time. But the former has 
left tangible traces of his invasion in the shape of his coins, which 
gradually found their way into this Province, as the two specimens 
found at Balaghat clearly show. 


' B‘,iiibayOaztlltfr,Vo\.\.V\A\,p My. 

^ Cuiiiiiiiglmi', A. S. Ji; Vol. VIJ, p. im- 

Oa:ellcer uf ikt Cltliailiigarh Feiitiiilcry Slates, p. 193. 
.* V. A. Smith. Early llisluiy uf hiaia, p. 1S7 
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The Ku:^han domination. 


The last of the Indo-Greek princes of Kabul, namely, Hermaios, 
was superseded by the Yeuhchi-kushan hordes from Central Asia under 
the leadership of Kadphises I , one of whose successors, the famous 
Buddhist monarch Kaniskha, was perhaps the greatest of his dynasty. 
Although the capital of Kaniskha's empire was Purushapura, the mod- 
ern Peshawar, he was powerful enough to 
extend his arms as far as Pataliputra (Patna) 
on the East and the Vindyas on the south. Kaniskha's dorainidns 

passed successively to VMsishka, Huvishka 
“I '-asudcva. A gold coin of ono or olher 
of the two last-named kings has been found 
at Harda, in the Hoshangabad district, and probably justifies the surmise 
that this district was included in their sphere of influence, if it did not 
actually form part of their dominions. 


Coiit of the Kihatrapa Vira* 
dftmaii from Bhaiidara. 


No historical data are available in this Province for the period 
which intervened between the sovereignty of the Kusha^is and that of 
the Guptas, when the single coin of the Kshatrapa king Viradaman 
{area 240 A< D.), son of Ddmasena, found at Bhandara is excepted. 

The Kshatrapa dynasty was founded about 
the beginning of the Christian era by a 
foreign prince of the name of Bhaumaka 
Kshaharata, who belonged to the ^aka clan and made himself paramount 
in Guzerat aod the adjacent provinces. His successors extended their 
power over almost the whole of Western India, having their capita) at 
Ujjain. The last king, Kudrasena, son of Kudradaman, was defeated 
and slain by the Gupta Emperor, Chandragupta II., about 388 A, D , 
and his dominions became part of the Gupta Empire soon after that 
date. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Gupt.'V Dynasty and its Feudatories. 


The founder of this dynasty was Chandragupta, a local chief residing 
at or near Pataliputra who, in consequence of his marriage into the Lich- 
chhavi clan, was able to raise himself to Imperial dignity and establish an 
Chandrag.p.a 1., 320-.6 A. D. f^om his anointment in 320 A, D. 

lie was succeeded by his son Samudragupta 
who proved to be ‘ an aggressively ambitious monarch and the most 
brilliant of the Gupta emperors.’ After bringing almost the whole of 

Hindustan under his rule, he turned his 
attention towards the southern kingdoms. 
In his Allahabad prasasU he is said to have 
conquered Dakshinakosala, ihe modern Chhattisgarh, and to have 
overtlirown its king, Mahcndra. He also subdued the chieftains of the 



s 


hill tribes in the territories which now form the backward parts of this 
Province. One of ttiese chieftains is stated to have borne the name of 
Vyaghraraja or ‘ The Tiger King.’ Samudragupla, however, eventually 
liberated all the conquered princes as is proved by a copper-plate 
inscription of more than two centuries later found at Arang. Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lai gives the following description of Us contents. ‘ “ It 

is dated in the Gupta era and belongs to the 
end of the sixth century A. D. It purports 
to be issued from the Suvarnanadi or Son 
river which rises from Amarkantak. It gives a new line of kings 
beginning with Sura and ending with Bhiniascna II. The genealogy 
is as follows : — 


Sura. Bhimasena I. 

I I 

Daitya I. Dayitavarma II. 

1 I 

Vibhishana. Bhimasena II. 

I 

Bhimasena I. 


It records the grant of a village Bliatpallika, in the district of 
Donda, identifiable with its namesake, five or six miles from Raipur and 
twenty-five miles from Arang. Bliatpallika may be Barpaki of the Kauriya 
zamlndari, so that the donees whose names, Harisvamin and Bapasvamin, 
indicate Telugu origin, were probably settled at Arang just midway 
between the village granted and the head-quarters of the district in which 
it was situated. Nothing is known of the dynasty to which Bhimasena 
belonged. Perhaps it was a feudatory of the Gupta.'' 


Samudragupta also seems to have occupied the Saugor and Oamoh 
districts. This information is derived from the fact that there is a 
stone epigraph of his reign at Eran, the ancient Erakina, and that 
mention is made there of (he defeat by him of the ‘ Kharparikas ’ 
who are probably identical with the ‘ Kharpara armies ' occurring in a 
Batihagarh record. =' Samudragupta was an eminent patron of letters 
and fine arts, and performed the famous horse-sacrifice (a'svamedha) on 
the completion of his aggressive military career. He left to his son 
and successor, Chandragupta II., avast empire extending “ from the 
Hoogli on the east to the Jumna and Ciiatnbal on the west, and from 
the foot of the Himalayas on the north to the Narmada on the south." 

The latter has left no inscription in this 
^ ch»ndraKupta II.. 375- 4<3 Province. The only records of his rule 

over it are hiscoins which are stated to have 
come from Harda, Jubbulpore and Sakhor, in the Balaghat district. 


‘ Raiput OulriclCaulleer, p. 39. 

* Jubbulpore Dislriet CauUeer, p 31J. 
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The next king of this line who seems to have exercised powers of 
suzerainty over some parts of the Province was Budhagupta. An inscrib- 
hucil-agupu, 484- 510 A. I). ed pillar of his reign found at Eran bears the 

The trail pillar inscription of d^lC Gup(A*SaThv 3 t 1 ^ 5 ^ A. D> 

records that, when the Maharaja Sura&mi- 
cliandra, a feudatory of Budhagupta, was governing the country lying 
between the rivers Kalin^T (Jumna ?) and Narmada, a dhvajastambha 
or flag-staff of the god Janardana (Vishnu was set up by a Maharaja 
named Matrivishnu and his younger brother Dhanyavishpu. 


trail pillar inscription 
Hbanugupia and Guparaja. 


of 


There is yet another pillar inscription at Eran which belongs to this 
dynasty, and is dated in the Gupta-Samvat 
191 or A. D. 510 — II.* It states “ that, in the 
company of a powerful King Bhanugupta, a 
chieftain or noble named Goparaja came to the place where the pillar 
was set up, and fought a battle ; that Goparaja was killed ; and that his 
wife accompanied him, by cremating herself on his funeral pyre.” 
There are also sculptural representations of these incidents on the pillar. 
It is unfurtunate that nothing is said as to who Gdparaja’s antagonist 
was and to which dynasty he belonged. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The ParivrAjaka MahArIjas. 

The kings of this lineiwere feudatories of the Early Guptas, and 
continued tlie traditions of their overlords down to A D. 528- Their 
seat of government seems to have been somewhere near Bijeragogarh 
_ . . , in the Murwara tahsil.' Tliey are so named 

riginaii aniesrj. because they arc believed lo have descended 
from the race of the kingly ascetic (Parivrajnkd’kuUi) Suiarman. 
Their genealogy may be shown thus : — 


Maharaja Deva^hya, descended from Susarman. 

1 

Maharaja PrabhaAjana. 

1 

Maharaja DanKidara. 

I 

Maharaja llasiin. 

Maharaja Bamksliubha. 


Only the last tsvo kings have left records to testify to iheir rule in 
this Province, and they range in date between A. D. 475 and 528 ' The 
Inscriptions of the Wahnrsjas Maharaja Hastin is mentioned as governing 
Hastin and Samkshobha irom the kingdom of Dabliala, the modern Jubbul- 
Khoh andhclui. A. D. 475— porc, Which canic to ilim by inheritance along 
5 *’^' with the eighteen forest kingdoms, forming 


1 /«J. /m/., Vol. III. p. 88 n. i * rtft/, p. yl IV. 

’ Jiihbiilport Disliul Gaiainr, p. 3y. | 

• Corp. Ills. Jill/., Vol. Ill, pp y3, too aud 1 12 ff; tp. Jut/., Vol. Vlll, p. 28 i fl. 
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part of Dakshinako^ala (Chhattisgarh) which, as has already been seen, 
was subdued by Samudragupia. It seems likely that, as the Parivrajaka 
Maharajas owed allegiance to the Guptas, Samudragupta left a portion 
of his conquests to the former. It is further apparent from the 
Betul plates of Samkshobha that Tripurl was included in the 
Parivrajaka dominions, inasmuch as the record in question states that 
the king granted to certain Brahmans half the village of Prastaravalaka 
and a quarter of Dvaravatika in the Province of Tripuri, which Mr. Hira 
Lai identifies with Patpara and Uwara respectively near Bilhari, nine 
miles from Murwara town and about sixty miles from Tewar, the ancient 
Tripuri. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I'he Uchchakalpa MahArSjas. 

Like the Parivrajakas, tlie Uchchakalpa Maharajas appear to have 
been feudatories of the Imperial Guptas. And the Bhumara stone pillar 
inscription of Ha«tin and Sarvanatha proves beyond doubt that the two 
dynasties were to some extent contemporaries and held sway over con- 
tinguous territories ' No distinct era is given in the records of 
the Uchchakalpas. If the dates whicli they afford be referred to 
the Gupta-Sarii'/at, they would seem to range from A. D. 493 to 
533^34 rhe Uchchakalpas apparently derived their name from 
that of their capital, now represented l>y Uchahara in the Native 

State of Nagode. Their genealogy may be 
OriBin and anc«iry. rendered thus:— 

Maharaja Oghadeva hi. Mahadevi Kumaradevi. 

I 

Maharaja Kumaradeva in. Mahadevi Jayasvaminl. 

I 

Maharaja Jayasvamin m, Mahadevi Ramadevi. 

I 

Maharaja Vyaghra in. Ajjhitadevi. 

I 

Maharaja Jayanatha in. Mahadevi Murundadevi. 

I 

Maharaja Sarvanatha. 


Of these kings only the last two have left evidences of their rule in 
this Province in the shape of copper-plate records. They are met with 
at Karitalai, a village about twenty-three miles to the north-east of the 

town of Murwara and at Khoh, a village in 
plate? the Nagode State. One of them in particular 
is interesting for the fact that it records 
the sanction of the Maharaja Sarvanatha to 
the transfer, to private grantees, of two villages named Vyaghra- 
pallika and Kacharapallika in the ManinagapTtha, for the purposes of 


Karitalai and KhoH 
of Ja 3 'anatlia and bfarvanutha. 
Sarbvai 174 — 214. 


* Corf>. Ins. In'!,, Vol. Ml, p 11$ 
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the temple of the goddess PishtapurikadevI at Manapura. Dr. Fleet 
observes: — ‘‘This town of Manapura is probably the modern MSnpur, 
near the river Son, about forty-seven miles in a south-easterly direc- 
tion from Uchahara, and thirty-two miles south-east of Kftritalai. 
And, if this identilication is accepted, we have here another item of 
evidence lending to connect the Maharajas of Uchchakalpa with the 
part of the country in which their grants are found.* ” It is also 
worthy of note that Sarvanatha’s grandfather Vyaghra was probably 
identical with the “Tiger King” whom Saniudragupta is said to have 
subdued and that the village of Vyaghrapallika might have been named 
after him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The White HCns. 

Of the causes that brought about the final break-up of the Gupta 
empire, the most prominent by far appears to have been the invasion 
of the White Huns. The leader of this invasion was Toramana wlio 
establislied Ws sway over Mahva prior to 500 A, D. This fact is 

made abundantly clear hy an inscription of 
.i,™” "" I'is refgn found on thn chns, of a colossal 

red sandstone statue representing the 
boar-incarnation of Vishnu, near the village Eran, in the Saugor district. 
The object of this epigraph was to record the construction of a temple 
by a certain Dhanyavishnu, the younger brother of Matrivishnu, 
deceased. “ The mention of Matrivishnu as deceased, ” says Dr. Fleet, 
*' is of importance as showing that Toramana comes, so far as his 
possession of Eastern Mahva is concerned, shortly after Budhagupta, 
in whose time Matrivishnu, then alive, in conjunction with Dhanya- 
vishnu, set up (at Eran) the column that bears Budhagupta's inscrip- 
tion of the year 165.” This fact would also appear to indicate that 
Bhanugupta, the successor of Budhagupta, was one of Toramana's 
tributaries. 


Coin of Mihiragula from Seoul. 


On Toramana’s death about 510 A. D., his dominions descended 
to his son Mihiragula. That the latter 
retained his father’s possession in this Pro- 
vince unimpaired seems to be proved by a coin of his found at 
Seoni.® Eventually, however, the Huna rule became so unbearable, lliat 
the Hindu princes combined together under the leadership of Baladitya, 
king of Maghadha, and Yasddharman, a raja of Central India, and, 
after inflicting n crushing defeat on Mihiragula about the year 528 
A. D., sent him back to his home in the Punjab. 


* Cor/i. Vol. fll. p. 136. 

* V. A. Smith. Sarfy Hisloty of India, p. 300 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Buddhist Kings op Bhandak and tbeir 
Collaterals at Sirpur. 


The Chinese pilgrim 

Kelemice to the Bu<lclhi)>l 
king of BhAiidak in the 
itinerary of Hiuen- Txang. 


Hiuen-Tsang, who visited India towards the 
beginning of the seventh century A. D., makes 
mention of a line of Buddhist kings ruling 
at Bhandak.' As Bhandak is situated in 
the Chanda district, one can infer chat it 


was these kings who came into power in this Province immediately 
after the extinction of the Hiina supremacy. This inference is further 
borne out by an inscription of a certain Suryagdsha which is now 
preserved in the Nagpur Museum.® The Bhandak dynasty soon came 
to ail end, but its traditions were continued to some extent by one of 
the collateral branches, which established its capital at Sirpur (Sripura) 
on the bank of the Mahilnadi. The genealogy of the latter 

as furnished by their epigraphs may be 


Sirpur branch and iu gciiea- 
logy. 


shown as follows; — 


Udayana, of the Pdntjava or Sahara lineage. 

I 

Indrabala Bhavadeva 

I 

Nannaduva 


Chandragupta Tivaradeva 

I 

HarshagupCa 

I 

Sivagupta-Baiarjuna. 


Of these Bhavadeva is stated to have repaired a Buddhist shrine 
originally constructed by Suryagdsha. His father was perhaps the one 
who was conquered by the later Pallava king, Nandivarman Pallava' 
maila.' Tlie Sirpur dynasty reached the height of its power and pros- 
perity during the time of I'ivaradeva, who earned (he title of the ‘So- 


. vereign Lord of Kdsala.’ His Raiim copper- 

Rajim.pUtcsofTivaradcva. inscription is dated in the seventh 

year of his reign and records the grant, by him, to a Brahman, of the 
village of Pimparipadraka in the Penthama bhukii. The only other 
king of this dynasty who is known from inscriptions in this Province 
is feivagupta-Balarjuna.* He is eulogised as a great temple-builder, and 
. ... , he appears to have won the title Balariuna 

gupta-Balarjuna now io Raipur for the remarkable proficiency in archery 
Museum. which he displayed even in his boyhood. 

His mother was a daughter of the king of Magadlia and distinguished 


' Beal, buddhist Btcordi of tht IVtstem World, Vol. , p. 
» Ep. I"d., Vol. IV., p. 257. 

’ Corp. hit. hid.. Vol. Ill, p 293. 

* /«rf. .* 1 «/ , Vol. XVIll, p. 179* 
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herself by constructing the superb brick temple of Lakshmana at Sir- 
pur after she became a widow.* 

After Sivagupta-Balarjuna the dynasty ceased to flourish. His 
c j ^ u .u c- probably ousted by the king 

v»mTk7.yofbarabhtpurr*‘ Mabajayaraja of the SdmavaiiiSl family of 

Sarabhapura, and was obliged to flee 
towards the east and settle at Vinitapura, which Mr. Hira Lai iden- 
tifies with Binka in the Sonpur Slate. 

Contemporaneous perhaps with Sivagupta-Balarjuna was the king 

, , , Sivadeva, who appears to have ruled at 

inscipiion j, about iwenty-four miles to 

the west of Raipur. A stone record of his 
reign is now in the Raipur Museum. It gives the names Sivadurga and 
Sivapura, which were apparently the fortress and the capital of the king 
respectively. The fact tlial the word Siva occurs in every one of these 
names may be taken as an indication that the king was a devout wor- 
shipper of that deity. 


CHAPTER X. 

The SailavamsIs of Srivardhasapora a.vd the SomavamSis 

OF ijARAOHAPURA. 

The isailavamSls of Srivardhanapura were probably the same as 
^ , the Sailodbhavas or Silodbhavas of Orissa, 

dhl^nf n!‘ ^ 'I'he Ragholi copper-plate inscription of 

Jayavardhana II., one of its kings, affords 
sufficient grounds for the inference that during the reign of Sivagupta- 
Balarjuna, an encroachment was made on the north of the Drug district 
by a king of the Sailavariisi dynasty who had his capital at Srivardhs- 
napura.'* His ancestry can thus be stated : — 

Genealogy of the Sailaz-amsls of Srivardhanapura. 

Srivardhana 1. 

\ 

Prithuvardhana. 

I 

Sauvardhana. 

I 

Unknown- 

I 

Jayavardhana 1. 

I 

Srivardhana II, surnamed Vindliyekvara., 
Jaj'avardhana II. 


’ Raipur Dtstricl CautUtr, p. 40 
‘ Ep. InH.. Vol. IX, p. 41 IT. 
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Srivardhana II. seems to have assumed the title of VindhyeSvara, 
inasmuch as his father succeeded in overthrowing the lord of the Vin- 
dhyas and making himself the ruler thereof. 'Ihe Ragholi plates of 
his son Jayavardhana 11. also support this inference. Their object is 
to record the grant of the village of Khacjtjika, in the Kateraka district, 
to a temple of the Sun-god at Chattulliha. Mr. Hira Lai identifies 
Khatjcjika with Khadi, a village three miles to the north-east of Ragholi 
and Kateraka with Katera near Katangi, sixty miles west of Ragholi. 


It was noticed at the end of the preceding chapter that tlie son of 
, Sivagupta-Iifilariuna was ousted from his 

pgra. possessions by a member of the Somavamsi 

dynasty of Sarabhapura, named Mahajaya- 
raja. One of his inscriptions found at Arang and now preserved in 

tlie Nagpur Museum, is dated in the fifth 
year of his reign and records the grant by 
him of the village of Pariiva in the Purva* 
rashjra (eastern country) to a Brahman.* Dr. Fleet suggests that Pur- 
varashjra is so called, perhaps, from its lying on the east of the range 
of mountains, Identified by General Cunningham with the Mekhala 
mountains, which commences near Amarakantak, and ends about sixty 
miles south-east of Kajim. 


Arang plates of Maliajaya 
riija 


The successor of .Mahiijayaraja was Maliasudcvaraja. The seal 
altaclied to his Khariar plates mentions him 
Kaipur Khsriar and gg gj,n of Manamatra and grandson of 

variija Prasanna.* It is therefore clear that he and 

Mahajayaraja could have been at most only 
collateral relations. The object of the Khariar record is to announce 
the grants of Navannaka and Sambilaka in the Kshiiiraartjahara by 
the king. Mahasudeva has left two more documents of his rule in this 
Province, one at Raipur and the other at Sarangarh. v^nd they 
record his grant respectively of the villages Srisahika in the Purva- 
rashtra and Chullandaraka in the Tundaraka bhukti.' Speaking of 
these geographical names, Mr. Hira Lai observes : — “ I identify Tunt^il- 
raka with the present TOneJra about six miles south of Seori NarSyan 
on the Mahanadi and about thirty-five miles west of Sarangarh. It is 
now included in the Balodil BazSr tahsil of the Raipur district. The 
village Chullandaraka must have been somewhere close to TOndrA and 
Srisihika I take to be the present Sirsihi, also included in the Baldda 
Bazar tahsil and situated about twenty-five miles south-west of Tdndra. 
Mahajayaraja of the Arang plates also seems to have granted a village 
in tlie same part of his kingdom, viz., Pariivi, which I identify with 
Famgarh, about twenty-one miles north of Tundra and included in the 
Janjgir tahsil of the Bilaspur district. Navannaka may be the present 
Nahna, the Naina of the maps, three miles south of Khariar.” 


* Corp, Ins. hid., Vol. Ill, p. 19’. 

Ep. hut., Vol. IX, p. 17J. 

’ Ep. hr!., Vol. IX, p. iS*. • 
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Now, if these identificaiions are correct — and they surely seem to 
be so — the conclusion is inevitable that the territories of Mahajayaraja 
and Mahasudevaraja covered the whole area south of Kaipur and Bdaspur, 
and extended up to Khariar, tlie southernmost limit of Chhaitisgarh. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Maukharis and the Vakatakas. 


As was seen above, the power of the Imperial Guptas was crippled 
once and for all by the invasion of the White Huns. When, therefore, 
the latter were eventually driven back to the Punjab, all that was 
left of the Gupta dynasty was perhaps a collateral line whose members 
were for tlie most part local chiefs of Magadha. Tliese seem to have 
shared the rule of that Province with another dynasty who had names 
ending in Sarman and who belonged to a clan called Maukhari, and 
who must have helped the confederacy of the Hindu rajas, in their 
victory over the Huns^. Dr. Fleet remarks that tlie great antiquity 

of this family is shown by a clay seal 
which was found at Gaya, and which has on 
it, in AWka characters, the Pali legend Mdkhalinam, 'of the Mfikhalis, 
Maukhalis or Maukharis.' * 


The only Maukhari record which this Province has yielded is the 
Asirgarh .^eal of the Maharajadhiraja ^arva- 
Asirgarh seal of Maharajs- yarman, assignable to the end of the sixth 
dhiraja barvavartnan. . « rv , e 

century A. D. It supplies the genealogy of 
this dynasty which can be rendered thus:— 


Maharaja Harivarman m. Jayasvaminl-bhat^arikadevi. 

Maharaja Adityavarman m Harshagupta-bhattarikadevi. 

Maharaja Uvaravarman m. Upagupta-bhattarikadevi. 

Maharajadhiraja isanavarman m. Lakshmivatl-bhattarika- 
mahadevi. 

I , 

Maharajadhiraja Sarvavarman. 


Of these kings it appears that Isanavarman was the most power- 
ful, inasmuch as tiie titles Maharajadhiraja and Bliattarikamalia- 
devi were applied to him .and his queen, respectively, for the first time. 
It must be said, however, that the present record by itself is not 
sufficient in any way to help to a correct inference as to the extent of 
his dominions in this Province. 


• CoTp. Ins. Ind.. Vol, III, page Jo6. 

* Corp. Ing.lnd., Vol. HI, Iiilroduclion, p. 14, 
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About the same period as the Maukharis, or perhaps somewhat 
I . .. , later, a large portion of this Province 

under the suzerainty of a dynasty 
are described in their inscriptions as the Vakataka Maharajas, 
founder of this dynasty is believed to have been a semi-mythical 
Vindhyasakti and his capital, according to General Cunningham, 
Bhandak, in the Chanda district, pour copper-plate inscriptions of this 

dynasty have been found, respectively, at 
Pindrai in the Seoni district,* Chammak in 
the Amraoli district,- Dudiain the Chhindwa- 
ra district,’ and Balagliat in the Balaghat 
district.’ Of these (he first three belong to 
the reign of the Maharaja Pravarasona II. and the last to that of the 
Maharaja Prithvishena 11. The genealogy of this family furnished by 

the foregoing epigraphs may be represented 
in the following manner: — 


Hiiidiai, Chammak and Dudia 
plates of Pravarasetia II and 
the Ualaghut plates of Prilhvi- 
sheiia II, 


(ienealogy of the family. 


Maharaja Pravarascna I. 
7)1. Gautami. 

Unknown. 

I 

Maharaja Rudrasena 1. 

I 

Maharaja Prithvishena I. 

I 

Maharaja Rudrasena II. 
m. Prabhavatigupta. 

I 

Maharaja Pravarascna II. 

I 

Maharaja Narendrasena 
tn. AJjhitabhattarika. 

I 

Maharaja Prithvishena II. 


It is said of Rudrasena I. that he was the daughter’s son of the 
illustrious Bhavanaga, the Maharaja of the Bharasivas, whose royal line 
owed its origin to the great satisfaction of the god Siva caused by 
their carrying a of Siva placed as a load upon their shoulders.' 
The latter statement is interesting, as it takes hack tlie practice of 
the present day Liiigayats of Southern India, namely that of carry- 
ing a silver or copper lihga on their head or arms, to the begin- 
ning of the eighth century A. D., which is the probable date of the 
record wherein it is found. “ This date is determined,” says Dr. 
Fleet, “by the marriage of Rudrasena li. with Prabhdvatigupta, ilie 

^ Corp, Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 243 IT. * Ibid., p. 235 fl. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 260 If. I * Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 257 IT. 

’ Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 241. 
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daughter of the paramount sovereign Devagupta, who, it can hardly 
be doubted, was Devagupta of Magadha, the son of AdityasCna, 
mentioned in the Deb Baranark inscription and belonging to the 
period of about A. D. 680 — 700.”' Another noteworthy fact with 
regard to this dynasty is that Narcndraseiia, son of Pravarasena II., 
appears to have taken the kingdom away by force from his elder 
brother, married a daughter of the lord of Kuntala, and established 
himself as the suzerain of the kings of Kdsala, Mekhala, and Malava.'* 
The Mekhala here referred to can be no other than the territories 
adjoining the bill of Amarakantak from which the Narmada (Mekhala- 
kanyal takes its rise. 

As has been already remarked, there are only four inscriptions of 
this dynasty in this Province. The Chammak and Dudia plates of 
Pravarasena II. purport to have been issued from a place called Pravara- 
pura while the incomplete Balaghat record of Prithvishena II. proceeded 
from the king's residence at Vembara. Therefore, it naturally follows 
that, owing to some reason or other, the seat of Government had to be 
removed from Pravarapura to VcmbSra by Prithvishena 11 . And until 
these two spots are definitely identified it may not he possible to say 
whether this change was the result of any decline in the power of this 
dynasty. 

All the four records above-named merely evidence the grants of 
villages or lands to Brahmans ; and of the places mentioned in them, 
the village Charmahka has been identified with Chammak,'* Kollapuraka 
with Kholapur. twenty-one miles south of Ellichpur,* and Chandrapura 
with Chandpur south of Seoni and west of the VVengahga river.* 


CHAPTER XII. 

The RashtrakOias, the Western Chalukvas and the Cholas. 

The successors of the V’akatakas were the Rashtrakutas. Their 
earliest record found in this Province is the 
The RWitrakuias andtheir Undikavatika grant of Abhiraanyu. This 
geiieaogy. Undikavatika has been identified with the 

village of Ooniiya, near Pachmarhi in the Hoshangabad district,® and 

as the other places mentioned in the grant 
Unriikavaiika gram of.Ablii- district, it may be COn- 

eluded that a large portion, if not the whole 
of Hoshangabad, was under the sway of the king Abhimanyu. The 
same grant further affords the following short genealogy : — 

* Cor/i /,js. /Hrf., Vol. HI. Introduction, p. 15.’ 

£p- liiri., Vol IX. p. 269. 

» Curp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 236. 

* /bid., p. 244. 

s Ep. Ind , Vol. Ill, p. 260 : (or the identification of other localities, see p 23 of the 
Chhindii-ata District Gaseitter. 

* Ep. Ind,, Vol. VIII, p. 163 fl'. 



Mana of ManSnka. 


Devaraja. 

I 

Bhavishya. 

I 

Abhiman^’u. 


These kings had their capital at a place called Manapuram which 
derives its name probably from the King Mananka, the first of this line. 
They seem to have belonged to a branch distinct from the Rashtrakutas 
of Malkhed in the Nizam’s dominions, inasmuch as the device on the 
seal of the Untjikavatika grant represents a lion instead of a garucfa, 
the emblem of the Malkhed princes. There are, however, other inscrip- 
tions of this dynasty which came from Multai, Deoli and Nilkanthi, 
which are more closely allied to those of the Malkhed line in the matter 
of their genealogical details. 


Multai plat*» o{ Naudaraja. 
A. U. 708—10. 


Sariivat 631 

Genealogy 

family, 


The Multai record belongs to a king 
named Nandaraja and is dated in Saka- 
A. D. 708-09 or 709-10 according as the given year is 
of Nandarijas ‘akcn as current or expired, ' The following 
genealogy is furnished by it : — 

Durgaraja. 

I 

Gdvindaraja. 

I 

Svamikaraja. 

I 

Yuddhasura Nandaraja. 


Unfortunately, the places mentioned in this record have not yet 
been properly identified, and until they are, the use of this record, so far 
as it concerns the history of this Province, will be but slight. On the 
contrary, the Deoli plates which belong to Krishna III. supply a more 

detailed genealogy and a good deal of other 
interesting information.* The genealogy 
can be shown thus : — 


Oeull plat«s Dl Krishna 
A, D, 940—41. 


III. 


■ ‘ Ind. Anl., Vol, XVlIl, p. 230 ff. 


Ep, fnd., Vot. V, p. 188 ft. 



Unknown. 


c ' 

I I 

Unknown. 2. Krishnaraja I. 

I ■ I 

I Dantidurga. f— - ^ 

! I 

3, Govindaraja. 4. Nirupama alias Kalivallabha. 

I 

5. Jagattunga. 

! 

6. Nripatuiiga. 

i 

7. Krishnaraja II. 
Jagattuiiga. 



8. Indraraja. ii- Amoghavarsha. 


9. Amoghavarsha. 10. Govindaraja. 12. Krishnaraja. 

The object of this document is to record the grant, by the king, of 
the village of Talapurumshaka in the district of Nigapura Nandivardhana, 
in the name of his brother Jagattunga, while staying _at his capital 
Manyakhcta (Malkhed', in the year 862, expired, of the Saka era, cor- 
responding to A. D. 940—41. The village granted is said to have been 
bounded on the east by Madhatadhiijdhara, on the south by the river 
Kanhana, on the west by the village of Mohama, and on the north by 
Vadhrira. Of these Kanhana is the present Kanhan which flows near 
Kampti, Mohama or MOhamagrania is the Mohagaon situated in the 
Chhindvvara district, and Vadhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. 
This shows that the districts of Nagpur and Chhindwara were included 
in the Rashtrakuta kingdom during the regin of Krishna 111 - There 
are many other historical facts for which the grant under discussion is 
remarkable. It proves beyond doubt that the main branch of the 
Rashtrakuta family, namely that of Malked, sprang from the Satyaki 
line of the Yadava race and that it was known by the name of Tuhga. 

Dantidurga, who is the first king in this 
^^Dadtidurga add his succcs- record, is said to have established his sov- 
ereignty over the whole of the Maharashtra 
extending from the Narmadain the north to the Tungabhadra in the 
south. His successor, Krishna I., excavated the famous temple of 
Kailasa at Ellora. Nripatuhga, the sixth king of this line, founded the 
city of Manyakheta. His son, Krishna II., also known as Akalavarsha, 
‘ frightened the Gurjara, destroyed the pride of the Lftta and taught 
humility to the Gau<Jas, and his command was obeyed by the Anga, the 



Kalinga, the Gaiiga and the Magadha.’ In another inscription of this 
dynasty Amoghavarsha, the eleventh king, is called Baddiga. He is 
stated to have been assisted in ll»e government of the kingdom by his 
son Krishna III. who was engaged in wars with his neighbours and who 
subjugated Dantiga and Vappuga. He uprooted Rachhyamalla and 
placed on the Gaiiga throne a prince of the name of Bhuiarya. This 
Bliutarya in his turn helped his benefactor in destroying the Chola king 
Rajaditya in 949 A. D. Krishna HI. also subdued the Pallava ruler 
Anniga. He assumed the surname Akalavarsha when he ascended the 
throne. 


Copper coin of Frijanija 11 . 
from Varasaon rear Kamtha. 


The last king of the RashtrnUuta dynasty was Kakka II. He was 
The Rashtraktitas supplanted overthrown about 973 A. D. by Taila or 
by the Western chalukyas of Tailapa II., who founded the western 
KaiySoi about 973 A. U. Clialukya dynasty of Kalya^i. The latter 

was succeeded by his son Satyasraya, during whose reign the Chalukya 

kingdom suffered severely from the invasion 
of the Chola king Rajaraja II. ’ This fact 
seems to be borne out, by a hnd of copper 
coins of Rajaraja II’s mintage in the village of Varagaon near Kamtha. 
However, this humiliation did not long remain unavenged. A descend- 
ant of Tailft II., called VikTamadity-t VT., or Vikramarika, the hero of 
Bilhana's Vikramfihkacharita, ascended the throne in 1076 A. D., and 
bi.abaidi votive uweription redeemed the prestige of his family by his 
of the roiKn of the WeMcn; military exploits which included the capture 
Chalukya Vikramiidilya VT.. of KaSchf, the Pallava Capital From a stone 

pillar inscription of his reign which was 
found on the Sitabaldi mound in Nagpur, and which is dated in Saka- 
samvat ioo 3 =A. D. 1087, it appears that a representative of the old 
Rashtrakuta dyna.sty named Dhadibhamijaka alias Dhaejiadeva, who 
had emigrated from Latalaura, was one of his vassais.- 


CHAPTER XHI. 

The Kalaciiuris, Haiiiayas, or Cheois, and their Feudatories. 

A. — The Haihayas of Tripurt and Ddhala or IVesityn Cliedis. 

It was only towards the close of the ninth century or the beginning 
of the tenth century A. D., that this dynasty 
Probable date of their occupa- scems to have conie into possession of 
lion 0 ripun. Tripuri, the modern Tewar, a village about 

six miles to the west of Jubbulpore. 

It is supposed that the word ‘Haihaya’ is derived from Ahihaya, 
snake-horse, which is the mythical name of 
OriRin and Aniicjuity the progenitor of tliis family who is believed 

to have been tiie offspring of a snake and a 
mare. But the founder according to inscriptions was one Kartavirya or 


> V. A. Smith, tWy History of India, p. jhj. 
« Ep. Ind., Vol. III., p. 304 ff. 
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Sahasrarjuna.' SpeaLing of the antiquity of this dynasty, Dr. 
Bhandarkar remarks The earliest mention of a family of this name 
that we have is in connection with Mahgali^a of the early Chalnkya 
dynasty. Vinayaditya i« represented in one of his inscriptions to have 
subdued the Haihayas, and Vikramaditya II. married, as we have seen, 
two girls who were sisters belonging to the family. The later Rashtrakuta 
princes were also connected by marriage with the Haihayas.® 


The first king of this dynasty so far as he is known from historical 
records, was Kokkalladeva. The Bilhari 
Genealogy. Stone inscription mentions him as having 

been the supporter of Krishnaraja, the 
Rashtrakuta Krishna II., in the south and Bhojadcva. the Paramara, in 
Kokkalladeva 1., A. 0 . 875— the north.* His son was Mughdhatuhga 

who wrested Pali from the lord of KdSala, 
and his son Keyuravarsha Yuvarajadeva who married Nohala, the 
Mugdhatung.i. A. u 9o-)-*5 daughter of the Chalukya Avanivarman. 
and Yuvarijadsva I., A. D The offspring of Yu.’ai'ajadeva and Nohala 
9*5— 5”- was Lakshmanaraja. There is an inscrip- 

tion of his reign at Karitalai in the .Murwara tahsil which seems to be 

the earliest Kalachuri record so far found 
Laketimanraja, A. D. 950 — 79 . in this Province. Its purpose is to convey 

the grant of the village of Tirghasakhika, by 
Lakshmanaraja to some Brahmans who were attached to a temple of 
Vishnu erected by the minister Soinc^vara, and the grant of the villages 
Chakrahradi and Chhallipataka and Antarapata to that temple, by RSacjS 
and iSahkaragana, Lakshmanaraja’s queen and son respectively. Of 
these places Dirgh.asakhika has been conjecturally identified with the 
village Dighee, about six miles south-east of Karitalai. It may be of 
interest here to note that Lakshinanaraja's daughter Bonthadevi was 
married to the Western Chfilukya king Vikramaditya IV. and thus 
became the mother of Taila or Tailapa 11.* 


YuvarajadSva II, A. D. 975— 
looa. 


Besides Sankaragana, Lakshmanaraja had another son named 
Yuvarajadeva II. He has left a stone in- 
scription which wasformerly found at Bilahri, 
but is now deposited in the Nagpur 
Museum. ’ Curiously enough it consists of two parts which appear to be 
considerably removed from each other in date. The first part records 
the erection of a Siva temple by Nohala, the grandmother of Yuvaraja 
II, and the endowment, by her, of the villages Dhaiigapataka, Pon<ji, 

Nagabala, Khailapataka, * Vid.-i, Sajjahati, 
and Goshthapali, to the temple, and of the 
villages Nipaniya and Ambipataka to a certain sage Isvarasiva. The 
second part mentions that Lakshmanaraja, son of Nohala and Yuvaraja- 


His Bilahrl stone inscription. 


* £/. Ind , \‘ol, I, p. atij, V. S ; p. 17, v. 3. 

* Bum Vol. I, I*t. II, p. 225. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 253. 

■* Bom. Gaoct.f Voi, I. Ht. It. p. 296 

* Ep. /«rf,, Vol. 1 . p. 251 fl. 
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deva I, transferred the sacred edifices of his mother to a number of 
sages living in Kadambaguha and Mattamayura and that the inhabitants 
of Tripuri, Saubhagyapura, Lavananagara, Durlabhapura, and Vimana- 
pura were made to contribute towards the up-keep of these edifices, 

Yuvarajadeva II was defeated and his capita! Tripuri captured by 
the Paramara king Vakpati-Munja,‘ and it 
appears that, some time after this, when he 
had succeeded in recovering his lost terri- 
tories, his nephew, the Western Chalukya prince Taila or Tailapa IL, 
invaded his country and reduced him to submission. 


Yuvarajadeva II. 


Giiigeyadeva, A. D. 1015—40. 


was succeeded by his son Kukkalladeva II. on 
whose death the kingdom was inherited by 
his son GaiigC-yadcva who soon became so 
powerful as to assume the title of Vikramaditya.- He is said to have 
‘ crossed the Ganges and conquered much of the territory to the north 
of that river and between that river and the Jumna, The king of 
Kauauj was very weak. He submitted to Mahmud of Ghazni without 
a struggle and was killed by the neighbouring Hindu raja for allying 
himself with an infidel. The Chedi king took advantage of the king’s 
weakness to conquer much of his territory. Gangeya Chedi seems to 
have conquered Mithila from the Palas. For Professor Hendal speaks 
of a Nepal scribe writing a manuscript of the Raniayana in Mithila, 
acknowledging Gjngeyadeva as the reigning sovereign in 1029 A. D. 
Even his great enemies, the Chandellas, style him as the conqueror of 
the universe.’* The conquest of Mithila spoken of above was made 
when Mahipala, the Buddhist king, was ruler of the East. GaiigCya- 
d 5 va is unique among the Western Chedi kings in that he alone 
issued coins in his name ; and these coins subsequently furnished the 
model for the mintages of the Chandella and some other dynasties. He 
died under the famous fig tree in Prayaga about the year 1040 and was 
succeeded by Ills son Karnadeva. Karnadeva is reputed as the founder 

of Karnavati, the modern Karanbel in the 
vicinity of Tewar, and of a magnificent temple 
at Benares.* He was besides the first to assume the title of Trikalin- 
gadhipati. the lord of Trikalihga (Telingana). He is said to have con- 
quered the PafKjyas, Muralas. Kuhgas, Vangas, Kalingas, Kiras and 
Hunas,'' and to have joined Bhima, king of Guzerat, in crushing Bhoja, 
the learned king of Mahva, about 1060 A. D. Soon, however, he suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of the Chandella prince Kirtivarman and 
was forced to cede Bilahri to the latter.® In the Nagpur Museum pra- 
'sasti of the rulers of Malava, the Paramara king Udayaditya is spoken 
of as the liberator of the land from the dominion of Karnadeva who. 


Karnadeva, A. D. 1040— So. 


‘ Bp hid., Vol 1 . p 227. 

* Lp hid., Vol. 11 , p. 6. V. II. e B < 

* {{diii'icharila, by SaodhyikarananJi. published ia the Meinairsaf l/ii A. a., \Ol. 
Ill, No. I, Introduclioo, p. 11. 

* Ep. hid,, Vol. II, p. *. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

* V. A. Smith, Early Hislory of India, p. 36*. 
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joined by the Karnatas, had swept over the earth like a mighty ocean. t 
And according to the poet Bilhana, this king was vanquished by the 
Western f'lialukya Sonicsvara I. The Ramacharita of Sandhyakara- 
nandi says, that, sliorily after liis accession to the throne, Vigrahapala 
III- of the Pala dynasty came into conflict with Karna ; iliat Karra was 
forced to enter into a treaty with him acknowledging his supremacy, 
and that Karna’s daughter Yauvanasri was eventually given in marriage 
to Vigrahapala. These references clearly indicate what a powerful 
prince Karna was. Karna married the Huna princess Avalladcvi and 
wafe succeeded by the son whom site bore to him, namely, Ya^ahkarna- 
deva. The latter seems to have led an invasion into the Andhra 

dominions and to have defeated the Andhra 
ruler in the vicinity of the river GodSvari." 
He also rendered himself famous by the 
devastation of Chliaihparanya.-' But this prosperity did not last long, 
because a part of his territory was invaded and occupied by the king of 
Kanauj about the year 1123. And the Nagpur Museum piasasli 
already reftrred to, records a successful e.N|icdition against Tripurl 
by Lakshmadeva of Malwa, the son and successor of Udayaditya, 
during this period.* 


Ya!^al>karnadi/va, A 1 ). loSr 
1123.' 


Gayiikarnadeva, A. D. 1 123—56. 


VaSahkarnadeva was succeeded by his son Gay.'tkarnadcva. He 
married Alhanadevi, a daughter of llie king 
Vijayasiritha of the Guiiila family of 
Mewad and his wife ^yamaladcvl, a daughter of Udayaditya of Malwa. 
Alhanadevi bore him two sons. Narasiihhadcva and Jayasimhadeva, who 
succeeded to the Chedi throne one after the other. 


Narnsimliailiva. A. D. >156 — 60. 


There are three in.scriptions of Narsiiiihadeva's reign in this 
Province. They arc dated respectively in 
the CliCdi-Saihvai 907 and 909 = A. D. 1155 
and 1158 and in the N'ikrfma-Sariivat i2iCaA. D. 1159. The first, 
which is the Bheraghai epigraph so often alluded to, records that “ the 
queen Alhanadevi, the mother of the reigning king Narasiriihadeva 
and his younger brother Jayasimhadeva, founded a Siva temple, with 
a iuatha or cloister, a ball of study and gardens attached to it ; that, prob' 
ably for tlie maintenance of these buildings and their occupants, she as- 
signed the income from the two villages of Nftmaiindi, in the jauli pattaia 
and of Makarapataka, on the right bank of tbe Narmadi in the land 
adjoining the hills ; and that the management of the whole establisnment, 
thus founded by the queen, was entrusted in the hrst instanceto a Pasu- 
paia ascetic Rudraraki of Lata lineage.”® The late Professor Kielhorn 
has identified jauli pattaia with the country round about Jubbulpore. 


The only other record which furnishes any interesting informa- 
tion regarding Narasimhadeva’s reign is the last of those mentioned 


> Bfi. I»d., Vol. II, p. 181. 

p, 2 . 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

litd., Vol. II, p. 303. 
'■ Ep. Jud., Vol. II. p, 8. 
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above. It is dated in the Vikrama era, and thus by comparison with 
the first two documents affords a safe test whereby to determine 
the commencement of the Kalachuri epoch. It calls the reigning 
king the Maharajadh raja of Dahala and records that the Kanaka 
Chhihula, a son of Jalhana, MaharAnaka of Fipalaudurga, per- 
formed some meritorious deed in connection with Shatashadikaghat.^ 
If Shatashadikiighat was the ancient name of Alhaghat, it may be 
inferred that Narasiihhadeva’s kingdom included the present Rewah 
state also. However, Narasihamdeva appears to have suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Chandella prince Madanavarmadeva and 
to have been put to flight by the latter towards the close of his reign.* 
On Narasirhhadeva’s death the kingdom passed to his younger 
Jayasirhhadeva, A. 1). ii6o brother Jayasiihliadcva. The latter had a 

certain Maharanaha Kirtivarman, chief of 
Kakkaredika, as his vassal, and K.ikkarcdika has been identified with 
the modern Kakreri. " a large place on the table-land at the head 
of the principal pass. Mamani ghat, leading to the west towards BAnda 
and KAlanjar and Mah6ba-^ ” In a Tewar inscription of Jayasiriihadeva’s 
reign it is stated that the NAvaka Kesava, a resident of the village of 
Sakhca in Malavaka, built a Siva temple. If Malavaka be the same as 
Malava or Malwa, the present record would seem to indicate that the 
suzerainty of Jayasimhadeva extended to that tract. 


When JayasimhadC-va died, the sovereignty of the Chedi domi- 
nions descended to his son Vijayasirhhadeva. Of the latter and his 

reign there are a number of undated in- 
— ^ ^ scriptions along with a single dated one. 

The dated record refers itself to the Chedi- 
Sathvat 932 = A. D. ii8i. It appe.irs to have been found at Kachnar, 
“ a small village, miles from Kumbhi, on (he Heran or Hiramjavatl 
river.* ” It furnishes the names of Vijayasirhhadeva's mother and son 
as Gosaladevi and Ajayasirhhadeva respectively, and its object is to 
record the gr.int, by the queen-mother, on behalf of her minor grand- 
son, of the crown village of Choralayi to a certain Brahman. This, 
added to the fact that the piescnl epigraph is the latest as yet dis- 
covered which can be ascribed with certainty to the Haihaya rulers of 

Tripuri, seems to point to the conclusion 
that Shortly after the Chcdi-Samvat 932, 
this branch of the Kalachuri dynasty came 
to an end and that the young Ajayasiriihadeva never actually held 
sovereign powers To what causes this sudden decline and fall of 
the Western Chedis w<as due can only be conjectured. It certainly 
seems probable that the rise of the Baghela power at Rewah and the 
Gond kingdom at Garha-Mandia, both in the close proximity of their 
capital, contributed largely to that end. 


' /nd. Anl., Vol. XVIll, p- 214. 

5 A. S. R., Vol, IX. p no. 

> hid. Am.. Vol. XVIII, p. 225. 

‘ J. A. S. B.. Vol. VIII, p, 481 IT; Ibid, Vol. XXI, p. in ff. 
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B. — The Haihayas of Rainnpura or the Eastern Ch«d{%. 

This family appears to have branched off from their collaterals 
the Western ChCdis. at an early date. The Ratanpur stone inscrip- 
tion of one of its kings, namely, Jajalladeva, which is dated in the 
Kalachuri-Sariivat {>66= A. D. M 14, and which seems to be the oldest 
of its records so far discovered, gives the following genealogical parti- 
culars,* “ In the race of these princes (the Haihayas; was born the 
Chedi ruler Kokalla, whose residence or country appears to be 
~ , . , , . called Tritasaurya. Kokalla had eighteen 

SODS, of whom the hrst^born was ruler of 
Tripurl, while the others became lords of Mandalas. A descendant 
of one of these younger sons was Kalihgaraja, who left Tritasaurya and 
acejuired Dakshinakosala (Chhattishgarh;, where he settled atTummana. 
His son was Kamalaraja, and his son again was Ratnaraja or Ratncfea 
(Ratnadeva I ) who ornamented Tummiina with temples, gardens, etc., 
and founded Ratnapura (Ratanpur). (lie is said to have defeated 
the famous Eastern Gah«a king Anantavarma-Chodaganga who 
invaded his dominions.'* This fact is probably corroborated by the 
find of a gold coin of the latter at Raipur). Ratnadeva married 
Nfinalia. a daughter of V<ijjuka, the prince of the Komo Muudah, who 
bore to him a son Prithvideva or Prithvi^ <i'rithvidcva H.) who suc- 
ceeded Ratnaraja, and built temples at Tummana and a tank at Ratna- 
pura. He married Rajalla who bore to him Jajalladeva (I). JajallAwas 

^ allied with the ruler of Chedi and honoured 

J.ja a ev» ., . .in^ 3 jjy ihe princes of Kanyakubja and Jejabhuk- 
tika, He defeated and captured in battle one Sdmesvara, and he had 
either annual tribute paid o'- preseiits given to fiim by the chiefs of the 
Mandalas of [DakshinaJ Kosala, Andhra Khimicji, Vairiigara, Laftjika, 
Bhanara, Talabari, Darijakapnra, Nandavati and Kukkuta. The late 
Professor Kielhorn, who puhlished this epigraph, further observes that 
the prince of Kanyakubja alluded to in this inscription was probably 
Govindachandra (A. D. 1 1 14— 54 ' I 'he prince of JOjabhuktika Bundel- 
khand), the Chandclla king, Kh tivarmadeva ; and the ruler of Chedi, 
■Yasahkarna or Gayakarna of Tripiiri.'* As regards the places mentioned 
in this document, it may be noted that Vairagara, Lahjika and Bhanara 
can be identified respectively with Wairagarh, Lanji and Bhandara, 
and Khimidi, with a town in the Ganjara district, inasmuch as the name 
still survives in the zamindari tract of Parlakimcdi. That the falahari 
Mantjala was then a big division in which Ratanpur itself was included, 
is proved by a stone inscription which was found in the Badal Mahal of 
the Ratanpur fort." 

The epigraph so far discussed also records that a monastery was 
established at Jajallapura and that a f;rant of the villages Siruli and 
ArjunakonaSarana was made by him towards its maintenance. This 


• Ep. Ind., Vol. i, p. 32 £f- 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. l.p p. 40, V. 4. 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. 1 , p. 34. 

• Kielhorn's Ltst of Ins. of N. India, No. 41711. 
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Jajallapura is perhaps identifiable with Janjnagar Pali, a modern name 
of Pali, which the prince MugJhatunga of Tripuri is said to liave wrested 
from the lord of Mahakosala. In the Kharod inscription of Ralna- 
deva, one of his de.-^cendants, J.ijalladcva is reported to have defeated 
Bhujabala, king of Suvarnapura (Sonpiiri on the Mahanadi.' Ihus 
Jajalladcva’s dominions should have estended ‘ from Amarkantak on the 
north down to the other side of the Godavari on the south and from the 
confines of Bcrar in the west to the boundaries of Orissa on the east, 
barring the pett^ slates towards ' Bastar.’ It may be noted that Jajalla* 
deva I also minted coins, and one of his specimens is now in the Nagpur 
Museum Cabinet. 


The son and successor of Jajalladcva I. was Ratnadeva 11. who 
claims to have defeated the prince Choeja- 
lutiiadcva II. A. U., 1 136--40. gahga, the lord of the Kalihga country. One 

of his coins is preserved in the Nagpur Museum. He died in the year 
1 140 and was succeeded by his son Prithvidcva U. His commander-in* 

chief was one Jagapala who gained many 
,\D. 1140— victories and captured many fortresses 
for his master. He and his predecessors 
been in possession of Drug and ruled the country 
it under the suzerainty of the Ratanpur kings, 
The Rajim temple inscription of Chedi-Sarii- 
iiiscripiion of g0„,\. 0. n4j states tliat, during the 
reign of Prithvidcva 11, Jagapala took the 
forts Saraharagaejha (Sorar)and Machkasihava (Mcclika)and conquered 
the Bhramaravaejra country, lie also captured Kfuitara, Kusuniabhoga, 
Kandasihva and the district of Kakayara (Ranker?), and seems to have 
founded or re-built tlie town of Jagapalapura.'' As most of these places 
are situated in the easternmost part of this Province it may probably 
be inferred that the Ratanpur authority then extended over almost the 
whole of the modern Chhatiisgarh. It appears, however, that many of 
the conquered territories were not brought under the direct control of 
the sovereign power, but were held by independent rajas owing nomi- 
nal allegiance to the former. 


I'ptlividCva U , 

6o. 

seem to have 
round about 

Kajim temple 
CliSdi-Saiiivat U- 


On Prithvideva’s death about the year ii6o, the kingdom passed 
to his son jajalladcva II. A Malhar inscrip- 
^^Jajalladava II., A. D, ii6v- of Chcdi-Saihvat 919-A. D. 11 67— 68, 

mentions him as the lord of Tummapa, 
although this place had long ceased to be the capital. It is interesting 
to note that the old name of Malhar. as supplied by this record, was 
Mallala. Jajalladcva 11. married Somalladcvl who bore him a son 
Ratnadeva III,, A. u. i.6« named Ralnadcva. Ratnadeva III. reigned 
— 8j and Pcithvidcva Ilf., for aboul fifteen years and left the throne to 
A D. 1183 -90. I, is son Prithvidcva III on his death in A. D. 

1183. The reign of Prithvidcva III. and his successors were altogether 
uneventful. However, towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, 


‘ hid. Ant., Vol. XXII, p, 82 
* hid. An/., Vol. XVII, p. 137. 



a scion of this family, named Baharasahai or Vaharendra suddenly 
looms on the historical horizon. A prasasti of him was found at 
Biharasahai or Vaharendra. Kosgain and is now preserved in the Nagpur 
A. u. i5iy— 36, and Kaiyana- Museum. Baharasahai’s son and successor 
sahai, A.D, 1536— 73. was Kaiyana Sahai. He seems tohave been 

in power between A. D. 1536 and 1573. And it was during this period 
that the Mughal influence penetrated into Chhattisgarh. Kalyana- 
sahai is reported to have proceeded to Delhi and to have been received 
in state by the Great Akbar. This conciliatory policy helped to keep 
the integrity of the Ratanpur kingdom intact, till it was eventually 
absorbed by the Mahrattas under the leadership of Bhaskar Pant about 
the year 1740. 


C . — The Haihayas of Rayapura. 

It was noticed above that, during the reign of Prithvideva II. of 
Ratanpur, his commander-in-chief Jagapala conquered many territories, 
some of which, however, were subsequently left in the hands of their 
original rulers who were required to render only nominal allegiance to 
the suzerain power. One of such territories was occupied by a 
junior member of the Ratanpur family, named Siihha^a. He appears 
to have made Raipur his capital and to have enjoyed a sort of 
semi-independent state. This information is furnished by documents 
of the reign of Hari-Brahmadeva, the great-grandson of Simhana. 
They arc two in number, and are dated respectively in the 
3 ^ Vikraroa-Saiiivai 1458 and 1470 which 

_Han.BrahmBd8va, A.D. .400 correspond to A. D. 1402 and 1414.' They 

give the genealogy of this family somewhat 
as follows : — 


LakshmidC'va. 

Simhana. 

I ■ 

Ramachandra. 

I 

Hari-Bralimadeva 

alias 

Hari Raya Brahmadeva. 

The names Simhana and Ramachandra also occur in a mutilated 
inscription at Ramtek. The king Simhana is said to have captured 
eighteen strongholds of adversaries, which probably has some refer- 
ence to the eighteen out of the thirty-six fortresses from which the 
modern Chhattisgarh seems to derive its name. His successor 
Ramachandra or Ramadeva is mentioned as having fought a battle 
with a certain prince Bhoniiigadcva and slain him. To which dynasty 
Bhoningadeva belonged it is hard to make out. 


‘ iHd AiU., Vol. XXII, p. 83 : and Ep. /«</., Vol. II, p. iii ff. 
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Of Hari-Brahmadcva himself no noieworthy information is sup- 
plied by the two epigraphs of his regin already quoted. In one of 
them the old name of Khalari is given as Khalvatika, and it is stated 
that this Khalvatika was the capital of the king when the record 
in question was issued. It therefore seems likely that, prior to the 
date of this document, Hari-Brahmadeva had sustained some reverses 
at the hands of his foes which induced him to remove the seat of 
Government from Raipur to a place forty-five miles cast of it. And the 
fact that none of the successors of Hari-Brahmadeva, except the last, 
have left any records of their rule, probably lends additional support to 
[his inference.' There is, however, a copper-plate sanad of the last 

king, dated Vikrama-Samvat 1792 ••A. D. 

A copper-plate oi iiie lyj- and reported to have been found in the 

possession of one Anjoni Li)dhi of Arang. 
Mr. Hira J.al provides tlic following description of it- : — “ It is an in- 
teresting record granted to the ancestors of the Lddhi remitting certain 
taxes detailed ns ‘ Chhintubundagnyari inai muari.’ The privileges grant- 
ed consisted of e.\emptions from paying ordinary and widow-marriage 
fees, as also those leviable from a wife deserting lier husband and marrying 
another, and non-appropriation by the State of tlie property belonging 


to the hcirless members of the family.' 


About the middle of the eighteenth century 
I' inal overthn.w Of (lie Kay»- j^st of the Rayapum kings was 

piira kinguom by Ihf nimnslj*. . . j ,, i .1 m- n 

attacked and overthrown by tlie Blionsias, 
and his kingdom fell into the hands of the latter inconsequence. 


I).— The Feudatories 0/ the Haihayas of Ratmpnra. 


Just about the time when the Rayapura family branched off from the 
parent stock at Ratnapura, one of the local chiefs residing at Kakaira 
(Ranker) succeeded in making himself supreme in tlie southern portion 

of the Raipur district and continued to rule 
\ there as a tributary of the Ratnapura dynasty, 
' ' ‘ ■ This fact is evidenced by certain inscriptions 

found at Sihawa ‘ and Ranker* and dated in Saka-Sarhvat 1114 and 

1242, and in Chedi Saihvat 965 and 966. The 
(.eneaiogy. genealogy of these chiefs as furnished by 

the records in question can be represented thus: - 


* For a list of lliesis successors see the Raipur Disl. (Jauf,. p, 51 f, 

* Jiid., p. SO. 

’ A>, /«rf.. Vol. IS, p. i8i fl. 

I /bill., pp. I ss ff. and 166 ff. 
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Siihharaja. 

I 

\ yaghraraja rj/ins V'agharaja. 

I 

Vopadcva. 



Krislina ? Karnadeva. Somarajadeva Ramakesarin 

I I//. Bhopalladcvi | 

Jaitar.ija. iipzA. D. Pamparajadcva 

I »«. Lakshmidcvi 

Somachandra. 1216 A. D. 

1 I 

liliamidcva \opadeva. 

1 320 A.I). 

Tliis line of kings is first mentioned in inscriptions in llie year 
1 192 A. D I when Karnadeva was in power. Of him and his col- 
laterals Mr, Hlra La! remarks : — “ There can be little doubt that all these 
branches of the KSkaira family owed allegiance to some other power 
which was very probably represented by the Haihaya kings of South 
KoSala, as tlie use of the Kalachuri era by PaniparfijadOva would 
indicate. Karnar«^.ia was apparently more ambitious than the 
rest. He subdued the neighbouring princes as our inscription 
relates, and probably set liimself up as an independent ruler in these 
out-of-the-way jungles ; that is perhaps the reason why he used the 
Saka era in his inscription instead of the Kalachuri era, thus indicating 
that he did not acknowledge the Haihaya domination." ' It appears 
that Karnadeva and his brothers were ruling in different parts of the 
state at one and the same time and had their capital at different 
places, although one of them was recognised as overlord. Thus 
Karnadeva chose a place near Sihawa, the old capital, as his scat of 
government, and SOmaraja and his son Pariiparajadeva favoured 
Paejipattana, while Krishnaraja’s son JaitarSja selected Kakaira 
(Kanker) which has since remained the most important town in the 
stale 


Karnadt'va and 
»nrs. 


Karnadeva was a devout worshipper 
of Siva and built many temples and dug 
many tanks in honour of that deity. 


The history of the successors of Karnadeva contains nothing worth 
recording. It will therefore suffice to note that, like several other 
ancient dynasties in this Province, the last of the Kakaira chiefs was 
swept away by the rising power of the Bhonsla rajas of Nagpur in the 
eighteenth century A. D. 


Simultaneously with Vagharaja of the Kanker family, .another 
chief named Yasoraja, was holding sw’ay over 
Sahaspur Lohara. This information 


The Sahaspur Chiefs. 


IS 


t Ep. Ind., V’ol. IX, p. i8^. 
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furnished by an inscriplion of him dated in [Chedij-Sarhvat 934 — A. D. 
1183, found at Sahaspur. From the manner in which the date is 
given, it may be inferred that YaSoraja was also a feudatory of the 
Haihaya king of Ralnapura ' And it is further probable that lie himself 
belonged to the Haihaya race, inasmuch as the image on which the 
inscription is found represents Sahasrarjuna, the reputed founder of that 
family. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tut: CHA.NDtI.LAS ot JtJABHVKTl AHU IHE pAK.\i!ARAS OK M.ALAVA. 

A . — Ihe ChaudiUas. 


Whl.n speaking of Karnadeva of Tripuri it was remarked that 
towards the close of his reign, he suffered a 
Kirtivarinaii, A. u. loSo. severe defeat at the hands of the Cliandolla 
prince Kirtivarman. who thereafter occupied Karna’s capital and captured 
many of his territories.- And as the successors of Kariiadeva do not 
appear ever to have succeeded in redeeming this loss it may safely 
by concluded that tlie ChandC-Uas were in possession of a part of the 
Chedi dominions until they were displaced by the Muhammadan 
invaders, 

H, -The l‘arauuua$. 

As already observed, tlic Nagpur Museum stone inscription of the 
Rulers of Malava, wliich is said to have 
come from Amarakantak, speaks of the 
defeat of Karnadeva, king of Tripuri, by 
the Malava king Udayadilya, the successor 
of the famous Bhoja.-' It further says that 
again when Udayadilya’s son Lakshmadeva ascended the throne of 
Malava, he successfully led an expedition against Tripuri, and that 
Naravarmadeva, Ins younger brother, built a temple at Amanikanlak 
where the present record was put up.* These events go to show that 
the north-eastern portion of this Province including Amarakantak was 
then under the direct control of the Paramara kings. 


Aiiminkaiilak iiisuiipli on <ii 
the Rulers of .Malava, dated in 
Vikrama-Saiiivat 1161 k A. Ll. 
1 104, now ill Nagpur Uiireuin. 


The ne.Nt Paramara prince who seems to liavc ruled over this 
,1, Province was Udayavarman, of Dhara. His 

v.,runi, dated Vikrama.;?aiiivni Bhopal platcs, dated \ ikraiiia-Samvat UjO = 
1256 ^ A. t>, 121'’. fi. 1200 record that, having bathed in llic 

Reva, i.C; Narmada, at the bathing-place called Guvacjagli&tta, he granted 
the village of Ganaura, belonging to the Narmadapura pratijagarawiku, 
in the Vindhya ' iiKUi'htl.iy to a certain Brahman.' Of these places 
Ganaura has been identified with ‘ Ganora, ’ seven miles south-west of 
I loshangabad, Narmadapura with Iloshangabad itself, and GuvatJagliaUa 


' Cuniiigliam, A. S. 

* See above, p. 19. 

• Vc'. 11 , F 


Vol. XVII, p. 43 mid H. XXll. 

’ see above, p. ly. 

’ /«•/. Ant., Vol. XVI, p. 253. 
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with the village ‘Guaria’ on the left bank of the Narmada, two miles 
to the west of Hoshangabad. 

Udayavarman was apparently succeeded by his collateral nephew 
Mandhata inscriplion ot 1)6- p^^vapala. The latter has left a copper-plate 
vapala, dated Vikrama-Sani\-at inscription whicb was Originally found at 

Mandhata, and is now in the Nagpur 
acpor , Iiseiim. Muscum.* It is dated Vikrama-Sariivat 1282 

A. D. 1225. It records that while staying at Mahishmati, the king 
Dcvapala granted the village of Satajuna in the Mahuada pratija- 
garanaka. to certain Brahmans. The interest of the document consists 
in the fact that, of the donees, sonic belonged to the Tripurlsthan'a 
or Tewar and some to Akolasthana or Akola in Berar. 


On the death of Devapala his possessions in this Province seem 
to have descended to his son Jaitugideva or Jayasimhadeva, as an in- 
scription of his reign in the fort of Rahatgarh would sliow. 


The successor of Jayasimhadeva was his younger brother Jayavar- 
Gadarpura mscriptioi. of "'3" U- He has left a record of his sover- 
jayavarman II., dated Vikraina- cignty at Gadarputa Opposite to the island 
barhvii 1317 = A.t). ii6o-6i, of Mandhata, engraved on a set of copper- 
uow h. Nagpor Moaeum. ^ Vikrama-Sariivat 

i3i 7 = A. D. 1266—61, and says that the king caused the pratihara 
GShgadeva to give the village of Vatjauija in the Mahuatja palhaka to 
three Brahmans who had come from Navagamwa, TakSri and Ghatau- 
shari respectively, and tliat that grant was made at Amarcsvarakslictra 
on the soutlicrn bank of the Reva (Narmada).* Most of the places 
mentioned licrc have been idenlilied with tolerable certainty by the late 
Professor Kiclhorn, and they all Iiappcn to lie in this Province. Tlius 
.Mahuaeja is probably the modern Mahud. a village about thirty-eight 
miles south-west of Mandhata and VadaCida* the village Barud some ten 
miles .south of Mandhata. The name AniarvsvaraksliC-tra still survives 


in that of a ghat which is situated near the island of Mandhata. These 
identifications seem to indicate that Ja)-avarinan’s power, so far as this 
Province is concerned, extended mainly over the district of Nimar. 


riic successors of Jayavannan 11 , are not known from any insetip- 
tions in this Province. It is therefore apparent that, as in other parts 
of their kingdom, tlicir supremacy here gradually dwindled before the 
rising prowess of the Tomara Rajputs till it ceased altogether about the 
middle of the fourteenth century A.D. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The Nagava5isis And Kakatiyas of Bastah. 

A. — The Nagavatu'sis. 

llic Nagavariisis of Bastar appear to be closely connected with the 
Sinda family of Yelburga, inasmuch as the ancestry and the birudas of 


‘ Lp. /»</., Vot. IX, p. 103 ft. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p, iig. 
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both arc almost similar.' They are so named because the progenitor 
of the family is believed to have sprung from a serpent-king called in 
one inscription. Dharancndra.- More than a dozen epigraphs of this 

d3-nasiy have come to light in Bastar. Of 
OriEiii and CicneaioRy. these a large number is written in Telugu 
characters. The earliest was found at 
Brrakot and dates back to Saka-Sarhvat 945 = A. D. 1023. Tlie rest 
range in date from Saka-Sariivat 983=- A. D. 1060 — 61 to Saka-Sariivat 
n47»-A. D. 1224 — 25. The genealogy which they supply can be 

represented thus ; — 


[Nripa] tibhushana. 

jagadekabhushana Maharaja 
a/ias 

Rajabhushaoa Maharaja 
III. Gunrjamahadevi. 

I 

Kaiabimshana Maharaja Sumesvara I 

I 

Kanharadeva. 

Practically notlting is known about the first of these kings, vh., 
Nripatiblmshana, except that he was reigning in Saka-Saiiivat 945 =• 
A. D. 1023. The next king JagadOkabhiuhana or Rajabhusliana has bceit 
jdBad«.t(ai)h<uhan.in//n'R5ja- identified by some scholars with a certain 
iihaKiiina Maiurriju alias I?) Dliaravarsha. although the reasons for (his 
U'lirivursiia of tiiakrakma. identification are far from clear. Dharavarslia 
seems to have lield sway over theChakrakhta or Chitrakuta country, com- 
prising the modern town of Chiirakoia. ciglit miles from Rajapura. At 
about the same time, another portion of the Bastar State was ruled over by 
another Nagavaiiisi king named Madhuranlakadcva. This fact is 
evidenced by a copper-plate inscription which was found at Rajapura. 

.. , It is dated in Saka-Saihvat 0S7 •» A. D.106;, 
»ndr.cord. .l... km* Madl.ur,l„.kkad54 
granted the village of Rajapura to one 
MeejipOta or Chhurikara Medipota and his descendants wiili seventy 
^aiffditakas of gold.’ Willi the aid of internal evidence, Mr. Ilira Lai 
tries to prove that the consideration for this grant was the supply of 
victims for human sacrifices. If this was really the case, the present 
document must be considered very unique indeed. 


Among Dharavarsha’s feudatories was one ChandrSdilyadeva of 
cimidridiiya of tlie Karikiia fl'C Karikala family. He is described as 
family, a feudaiory of Dhars- the lord of Kaveri with the capital at Uraiyur, 

as born of the Telugu Clioda race, as the 
chief of Chodagama and as liaving a lion for his crest. It is further 


‘ /I>i. Ftfi, aa Efi^rafhy, Soutliem Circle, fur the year 1908-Cai. p III. 
- Ep. faii.. Vol. Ill, p. asi. 

' Efi. /Nrf., Vol. IX. p. 176. 



said of him that he built a tank and a Siva temple at Biirasuru (Barsur) 
and named them after himself. This curious subordination of a chief 
allied to the Chodas of Cuddapah to a Nagavamsi king residing so far 
away, has been explained thus. The Tamil poem KtilingaUup'Parant 
stales that the Chola king Kulotuiiga I., while yet a youth, won his 
laurels in battle by storming Chakrakota.* Very likely he then brought 
under subjection the king Dliaravarsha, whose seat of Government was 
Barasuru. Wlien Kulottuiiga retired, it appears that his conquests 
were followed up by his kinsman Chandradityadeva, who perhaps suffered 
some reverses and was obliged in consequence to settle down near 
Barsur as a feudatory of Dharavarsha 

Dliaravarsha married Guhdamahudevi, by whom he had a son 
SOmesvara I. who bore the surname of Rajabhiishana and who even- 
S6mc-v.in. I., mid i.« .iu«u- >ua»y succeeded Dharavarsha on the throne. 
liasaiiamaiKidt'vi and biiaraii.v As many as ffvc inscriptions ol Soniesvara 
iiiaiisdcvi. ],ayg been found in Bastar, the earliest being 

dated in iSaka-Samval 9y2 = A.D. io;o*7i. from them it is obvious 
that Somesvara had two (jueens named SasanaiiialiadCwi and Dharana- 
mahadOvi, In a record of ilie latter found at Kuruspal, the reigning king 
and his predecessors are called ‘ the lords of the country of Chakrakuja ' ; 
and the reigning king, i.e., Somesvara I., is eulogised in terms whicli 
would seem to indicate that he was tlie greatest of the Nagavarhsi 
rulers, for it is said that he conquered the kings Odejaraya and Vira* 
cliula, killed a certain Madhuraniaka, probably the prince of Bralima- 
lakota spoken of above, burnt \'chgidc5a and subdued the Kosalas.- 

Ihc Naiayanpal inscription of GuijiJamaludcvi states that S6r.K’s- 
vara I. was succeeded by his son Kanliaradcva about Saka»Samvat 
1033 or .\. D. Hi!, h further records the grant by her of the town 
ol Naruyanapura (Naiayanpal) to the god Naiayana whose temple is 
still estaiu tlicic. It is very likely that the town derived its name 
from its piesiding deity. 

Of the iiiuiiediati; sticcessoi's of Kanliaradcva, with tlie possible 
e.xception of Somesvaradeva II., hai-dly any- 
K..iiinirKJcva oi,u 111.- Ml.:. ktiowii. -Sdinefevaradcva II. has 

lett an inscription at the capital town oi 
Barsur, dated in Saka-Saiiivat 1 130(1131), corresponding toA.D. 1209- 
10. from it, it appears that Soiuesvaradeva II. bore the surname of 
jagadekabhushana and that liis chief queen was Gaiigamahadevi ’ 
The ne.xt king of Bastar seems to have borne the appellation of 
Jagadckabhvishaiia Narasihyadeva Maharaja or Narasinghadeva. It is 
apparent from an inscription of his reign found at Jalanpal that his 
mother was Gangadevi. ' If this Gangadevi was identical with Sonies- 
vara II’s chief queen Gaiigamahadevi, it would follow tliat Narasihyade- 
va was the son and successor of SOmesvaradeva II, and that he ascended 


' Ep. /ill/., Vcl. IX, p. 179, n. I. 

^ Ah Hip. ou Epigraphy, Souilieiii fir».le, lor llie year p. 1 1 J. 

' Ep. hxd . Vcl. Ill, p. 315. 

‘ ,lii. Hep. OH Epigiaphy, ^utlierii Circle, for lyoS-oy, p. 1 14 
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the throne prioi' to Saka-Saiiwat 1140 or A. I). laiS-ip.the date of lii^ 
earliest record. Soon after A. D. 1226, the king Nanasihghadeva ceased 
to rule and his authority descended to Rajildhiraja Maharaja jesingha- 
deva, the last king of this dynasty. The name of his queen was Maha- 
devl. ‘ It is worthy of note that, all through the period during which 
the NdgavarhSis were in power, the northern part of Rastar seems to 
have remained under the control of the Chiefs of Kakaira (Kankerj. 


B. — The Kak(illya‘i. 


Aniinm DOn, ilip 
till' kiiiirdiiin. 


toiihdi'r of 


Aiiiinm nio'>> siicceii'or.' 
flSmiradvva, DikpiiladOra and 
Dalpatdcv*. 


The dynasty whiclt followed the NagavamMs in the government 
of Bastar is known as the Kakatiya. The original home of this 
dynasty was Waraiigal in Telingana, and the greatest of its 

sovereigns there was Prat.aparudra. an emi- 
nent patron of letters. The latest date 
supplied hv inscriptions for PratAparudra 
is Saka-Saiiivat 1242 “A 1 ). 1320. This king was eventually over- 
thrown by the Y.idava Chief of Dcogiri and was «! lin in battle, There- 
fore the surviving members of his family wete obliged to leave the 
kingdom and seek ilieir fortune elsewhere. Of these, a brother of 
Prataparuclra, named Annamaraja or Annam Deo proceeded to the 
\’a«tnra ( Bastar) counirv and succeeded in establishing his supremacy 

lltere. Annam Deo died in i4t5 and was 
succeeded by llamiradeva However, no 
cpigiapitical documents of Annam Dec’s 
successors exist until the time of the king 
Dikprdadeva. The earliest of Dikpaladeva's records is dated in 
Vikrama-Samvat I'ffo-A, D. 1703. Prom it, it appears that as 
many as eight kings had reigned in the interval between the 
founder of this line and Dikpaladeva, I'heir names are Hamira- 
deva, Bhairavadeva, I’urushottamadeva. Jayasimhadeva, Narasiriihadeva, 
JagadiSarayadeva, N'irannrayanadeva and Virasimliadeva.- According to 
the family records of Bastar, there was another king called Prataparaje- 
dOva who ruled after Narasihihadeva and prior to JagadisarayadOva.-' 
This Prataparajadeva is believed to have captured eighteen forts igarhs) 
around Dongarh and assigned them to his j-oungcr brother as a 
maintenance grant. When, however, the Bastar branch became extinct 
during the reign of Dikpaladeva, both Dongarh and Bastar seem to 
have come under Kajpalacleva of the junior branch whose son Dalpat- 
deva removed the seal of Government to Jagdalpur which has ever 
since remained the capital of the State. Dalpatdeva was succeeded 
by his son Daryaodeva. In about 1779 A. D , when his brother 
AJmersingh rebelled against him, he was obliged to seek the help 

of the Bhonsla raja of Nagpur. Thus the 
Bastar State became a dependency of the 
Bhonsla kingdom and continued to remain 
so till it Anally fell into the hands of the British. After Daryaodeva 
came Mahipaladeva, Bhfipaladeva, and Bhairanideva. BhairamdC-va died 


Uecliiie and tall ol the K ikn- 
iiya supremacy. 


' Ep.[Ind., \ . p. 163. 

* EptlnU., Vol. IX., p, 165. 1 ’ / 4 /V, p. 
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ill 1891 A. D., leaving a minor son Rudrapratapadeva. The state was 
therefore administered by the British Government until the year 1908 
when the young raja was raised to the thrown as a feudatory chief. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

I'ke Gonds. 

TiiE history of this dynasty is derived purely from tradition and 
contemporary records of Muhammadan chroniclers. The dynasty is 
said to have descended from a semi-mythical hero Jatba wlio‘'was 
horn from a virgin under a l>ean plant and was protected by a cobra 

during the absenccofhis mother.”^ It split 
course of time into four ruling brnn- 
U.11 ii mill chmiih. dies which lield sway respectively at Kherla. 

Ciarha-Mandla, Dcogarh and Chanda. The 
territories comprised under their rule tlierefore eslended over almost 
the whole of tlic Satpiira Plateau and arc referred to by the Muham- 
madan historians as ihe Gondwana. 


1 lie Khci'la lirtncli. 


Nur-lngli R.'ii. 


Of the four branches above named, the Kherla .seems to be the 
oldest. It is first noticed in the Viveka-SIn- 
dliu, a Mahrathi work of the latter part of the 
iliirteenth century A.D. Mention is made there of the Kherla king Jaitpal 
who was one of the ancestors of the famous Narasihgh Rai of whose 
opulence the Persian historian Ferislita has much to say. In 1398 

A. D. Narasihgh Rai invaded Hcrar which 
was then in the possession of the Bahmani 
king of Gulbarga, and devastated it. This aggression was punished by the 
latter who took Narasihgli Kai’s son prisoner and compelled Narasihgh 
Rai to become his vassal. Subsequently, in tlie year 1433, in one of 
his campaigns against Hoshang Shah of Malwa. Narasihgh Rai was 
put to death and all his territories were added to the Malwa kingdom. 
Thus ended the Gruid house of Kherla. 

The next in age, but certainly by far the most powerful, was the 
G.arha-Mandla branch. It probably came 
•1 tie flail, a-Mandia brand.. existence whcn the Haihayas ofTripun 

lost their power. Its head-quarters was originally at Garha, a village 
near Tewar, the ancient TripurT, and then at Mandla, both situated on 

the right bank of the Narmada. The first 
the Raja Sangram Sa. A P. amhentic name which is known in connec- 

tion with this line is that of Saiigrim Sa who 
came into power towards the close of the fifteenth century A. D. His 
possessions seem to have extended over a large portion of the Narmada 
valley, and he is believed to have been the master of as many as fifty-two 
fortresses. On his death In 1530 A. D. the kingdom passed to his son 


■ N<>sP»' Dislrici Gaal/er, p. 29. 



Dalpat Sa, who removed the seat of Government to the fortress of 

Singorgarh in the district of Dainoh. Dalpat 
D»ipat Sa and Durgavad. Sa was succeeded by his widow Durgavati, 
who administered the kingdom as regent of her minor son and is 
still remembered by the people of this Province for her heroic valour 
and sturdy patriotism. It was during her regency that the first great 
blow to the Mandla power was struck by Asaf l^iiin, the Governor 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar at Khara Manikpur. The queen 
Durgiivati suffered a crushing defeat and therefore stabbed herself to 
death. Then came Chandar Sa and his grandson Prem Nfirayan. 
The latter and his .son HirdC- S.i h.sd enough to do to keeptheir 
dominions safe from the clutches of the llundela chicis of Orchha. 

Now commences the decline of the Mandla 
Deciii..r<,iilieMaiulia power, foolishly incurred the 

displeasure of the Mughal Emperor, to whose court he happened to 
pay a visit. Thereupon the latter invaded his dominions and forced 
his successor Narcndra Sa to cede a large portion of them. The ne-Kt 

king of Mandla was probably Nizam 
J^iah. An inscription of his reign, dated 
Vikrania-Saihval iStz-A. D. 1755, 
In 1781 the last king of this line, 
and taken prisoner by the Maralha 
Sublia of Saugor. And the kingdom wliich retained for full three 
centuries a considerable amount of power in this Province was heard 
of no more. 


Niirim Shiili and l>U succes* 

is now in the Nagpur Museum, 
named Narahar Sa, was attacked 


The authentic history of the Dcogarh branch commences from 
the reign of a certain Jaiba, Chatwa of the 
The Deogarh branch. /J/m- who ruled about the end of 

the sixteenth century A. D., and exchanged friendly visits with the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. it is, however, helieved that this house 
sprang from a king ofGarha, called Sarbasta, who captured Deogarh, 
a fortress about twenty-four miles south-west of Chhindwara, from its 
former masters, probably the Abhiras. The greatest prince of this branch 

was Bakht Buland, fourth in descent from 
Bakht Buland, the greatest of j^tba. He entered ihc Service of Aurangzeb, 
** and after becoming a convert to Muham- 

madanism under the name already mentioned, was formally invested 
with regal powers. During his reign his subjects enjoyed immense 
peace and prosperity. As is remarked in one of the Settlement 
Reports of this Province, the success of the Maratha administration 
in later days was due in a large measure to the many reforms intro- 
duced by him. His kingdom included the modern districts of 
Chhindwara and Betul, and portions of Nagpur, Seoni, Bhandara 
and Balaghat.* He founded the city of Nagpur and succeeded in 
making extensive additions to his territories during the disruption of 
the Mughal empire. 


’ Nagpur District GasttUer, p, 31. 
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Bakht Buland was succeeded by Chand Sultan who made Nagpur 
his capital. When lie died in the year 1739 


Chand Sultan. Nagpur be ^yere many claimants to the throne, 

and consequently the help of Raghuji 
Bhdnsla of Berar, was sought by one of 
them. Raghuji rendered the necessary help, but gradually established 
himself as the virtual sovereign of Nagpur and Deogarh. 

The only other branch of the Gdnd dynasty which remains to be 
considered is that of Chanda. Its first 
king, as Slated by native chroniclers, was 
’ 3 ' • Ballal Singh, who is believed to have 

reigned in the thirteenth century A. I) .According to the Ain-i-Akbari, a 
prince named Babji was ruling in Chanda in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. In about 175 1 the kingdom fell into the hands of 
Raghuji Bhdnsla, and the Chanda line became extinct. 

CHAPTER XVH. 

The FarCiqis of Burhanpur. 

What is known of this dynasty is mainly, if not wholly, derived 
from the accounts of Muhammadan historians. There is, however, 
an important epigraphical record in the Juma Masjid at Burhanpur. 
It was put up in Samvat j 646 = A. D. J590 by king Adil Siiah to 
commemorate the construction of the mosque and affords the following 
genealogy which differs somewhat from the details given In Briggs' 
I'crishta and Jarrell’s Atn-i-Akbari'‘ : — 

Raja Malik. 

Gazni (^han), 

Kaisar Khan. 

I 

Hasan (Khan). 

r 

Adil Shah. 

I 

Mubarakh. 

I 

Adil ^lah. 

The dynasty was founded about 1370 A. D. by a milimry 
„ . , . adventurer, named Malik Raja, who was in 

A. u .‘‘ 370 - 99 - " Tughlak. By 

slow degrees Malik succeeded in overrunning 
the whole of the Tapti valley situ.'iicd in the present Nimar district, and 
in reducing the local chiefs to subjeclion. He entered into matrimonial 
relations with the king of Malwa and thus considerably strengthened 
his position. His son and successor was Nasir IGi.ln who. being 
invested by the king of Guzer.ic with the title of Klian, gave the name 
„ Khandesh to his kingdom. He founded the 

NasirKhao.A .1399— <437- city of Burhanpur on the right bank of the 
Tapti, which was made the capital and which continued to be so as 
long as the dynasty remained in power. 


Th« Chancla braacli. 
1250—1731 A. U. 


Ef. M., Vol. IX, p- 307 f. 
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Muhammad 

15:3-36. 


The next king of this dynasty who deserves some mention is Adil 
Adi! Khan I., A. D. 1437-41 I- " 13 '° Stronghold was the 

impregnable fortress of Aslrgarh. He is 
said to have extended his conquests as far as Garha-Mandla and to have 
assumed the title of the king of the forests.” Of his successors the 
king Muhammad %,iah was fortunate enough to occupy for a short time 

the throne of Guzerat, which came into his 
Sh a h. A. 1>. ijands owing to his father’s marriage with the 
sister of the raja of Guzerat On Muhammad 
^ah’s death the kingdom passed to his brother Mubarak during whose 

reign took place the first invasion of this 
^^Woburak(Lhan,A,D. 1536- part of India by the Muglmls. His name is 

mentioned in an inscription of his son, All 
^lan, carved on an old gun- The Faruqi dynasty came to a close about 

the year 1 599 in the time of Kajfi Bahadur 
I'lietaii of the dynasty io ^lah who waged war with the Bmperor 
’599- Akbar and was defeated and dethroned by 

him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

COXCLUSION. 

The later account of this Province falls so purely within the 
domain of Modern History, that it does not demand more than a very 
brief mention in the present sketch. It has been already seen that the 
successors of the ancient dynasties throughout this Province were first 
the Mughals, and next the Marathas and the English. Only in the case 
of Berar the sovereignly was held by the Bahmini kings for more than 
a century before it passed into the hands of the Mughals about the year 
1596 A. D. The Mughal supremacy in this I'rovincc was only 
nominal so long as it lasted. No attempt was ever made by any of its 
sovereigns, even during its palmiest days, to establish anything like an 
efteclive control there. This was presumably due to the fact that the 
resources of the Province were then not sufficiently developed to excite 
the cupidity of the monarchs of Delhi. Such a condition of things 
was not destined to last long. The Mughal empire fell from its high 
position soon after the death of Aurangzeb. The Marathas stepped 
into the shoes of the Mughals and began to push on their conquests far 
and wide, levying cliaullt and sirdeshiiiukln wherever they went. At 
about the same time the Bundela chief Chhatarsal made himself lord 
of a part of the Vindhyan plateau and the Narmada valley, which were 
soon wrested from him bj* the Peshwas and the Bhonsla rajas. The 
Peshwas occupied the position of overlords, while the Bhonsl.is became 
the virtual masters of the Province. The founder of the Blionsia family 
The Bhonsla.. Mudhdji. One of Sivaji’s generals. In 

course of time, Mudlioji s successors were 
invested with the power to collect chnnlh in Berar. I'he most jirominent 
of them was a great-grandson of Mudhuji, named Raghuji I., whose 
reign, it is said, " is chiefly memorable in the history of Nagpur, because 
with liim came that great influx of the Kunbis and cognate Maratha 
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tribes which altered the whole face of the country and the administra- 
tion of the land, as well as the language of the people.” Raghujl I. 
conquered portions of Bengal and Orissa and levied tribute from their 
respective rajas. The Bhonsla kingdom expanded steadily under 
Raghujl I’s successors till, in the time of Raghujl II., it attained its 
greatest dimensions, comprising, as it did, the whole of this Province 
besides Orissa and some of the Chota Nagpur states. Raghuji II. died 
in i8i6 and his son ascended the throne. So far the relations of the 
Bhonslas with the British were very cordial. But, when a certain 
MudhojI, surnamed Appa Sahib, murdered Raghuji ll’s son and 
successor, and took possession of the throne, the whole phase of the 
situation changed. A treaty of alliance had been entered into with him 
by the British, by which he was compelled to maintain a subsidiary 
force in his kingdom. In 1817, when war broke out between the Peslnva 
and the British, Appa Sahib joined the ranks of the former and attacked 
the British Resident at his court at Sitabaldi. He was, however, 
defeated and taken prisoner, and a grandson of Raghuji II., named 
Raghuji III., placed on the throne. As a result of these disturbances 
the portion ol Berar which was not already in the hands of the 
Nawab of the Deccan, otherwise known as the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
was ceded to him. Bui the latter assigned the whole of this tract 
first to the East India Company to meet the expenses of the mainten- 
ance of a subsidiary force in his dominions, and subsequently in the 
year '903 teased it to the Government of India. In 1853 the king 
Raghujl III. died and the British Government assumed the direct control 
of the territories. This period marks the inauguration of an era of 
peace and prosperity which had never perhaps been equalled before 
in the annals of this Province. 


Printed »t llie Pioneer Press, b> T. \V. SiilpWAY, No. 604.— to-iO-’l4. 



PREFACE 


Tins is tlie first of a series of p^rs on the Fanna of the Central 
Provinces which the Museum will issue from time to time as 
material accumulates there. This paper deals merely^ with the 
snakea.of Xagpur which have been regularly collected and noted 
upon during the last four years. 

It is a proved fact that colour and markings are unsatisfac- 
tory guides for the identihcation of a snake and that one should 
resort to a scrutiny of the scale characters. This is all very well 
for those who have no objection to handling and closely examining 
a dead snake j but there are several, nay many,- who would abso- 
liltely refuse to toucli a snake or examine it carefully, yet at the 
same time are anxious to arrive at a right conclusion as to its 
identity. With tlie above in view we liat’C fallen bai-k on an 
examitiation of colour and markings, supplemented by certain 
general characters, e. g., shape* of the tail, snout, Stc. A rough 
key is given at the end of the bodk, and in the letterpress a brief 
description is followed by a more detailed one of the scales and 
{colour ; the latter is for those who wish to be more certain about 
the idehtiheation. The eounts given for costal scales are taken 
in three places, namely, a point two head-lengths away from the 
head, midbody, and a point two bead-lengths l)efore the vent. 
Thus, costals 21 to 27, 21, 13 to 16, means that there are 21 to 27 
rows of scales at a point two head-4engths behind the head, 
2 1 rows in the middle of the body, and 1 3 to 1 0 rows before the vent. 

All the information that is availal4e is given in a condensed 
form, with additions or differences which have been noticed locally ; 
for the former I am much indebted to Lt.-Col. Wall's papers on 
the Common Indian Snakes,* and to the “ Catalogue of the Snakes 
in the British Museum ” hr G. A. Boulenger. 

It is certain that every snake which is to he found at Nagpur 
is not mentioned in this list; but any snake which cannot bo 
identified by the perusal of this paper should he forwarded to the 
Museum for identification. 


• Journal ef tkt Bombay Natmral Rittory $ociftj. 
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PREFACE. 


'J’lip following 20 species have been deflcrihed, of which three 
at least were not recorded before from these Provinces. Pive 
species are to be looked upon as deadly,' although the effects of the 
poison of Callophis trimaculaius is not known. They are 
arranged in the order of their numerical superiority, judging from 
tiumbers secured of each .species; the commonest is placed 
first and the rarest last; the dangerously poisonous ones have the 
letter P affixed to them : — 


1. Tropidanotos piicatM (Wftter Snake). . II. Zameoie fMciolatui. 

2. Er;xcouIcDs. | 12. Pytbnn molurns. 

3. Nfti* tripoduoi (Col>ra)— P. ^ Viprn rooellii—P. 

4. ZaaejfS mucoeus (RatSukes . ... V Buogarut CMraleai— P. 

6. I.rCQcloD aulieas (Sbnoi Erai(). { *'*' ; C&Uopbii trimicolstus— P. 

6. niptsdomorpbDs lri|;ODatu* (Tree i ( Kcliis ctriD(tta>-P. • 

Soske). 14. PoWodontophii laifituriuii. 

7. T'ropidoaotns itolalns. r Coluber nelesa, 

8. Micropi«tbodi>n plu'nbieolor. ' 13. < Typhlopi acutus. 

9. r^rpbleps braminus. V Pstnimopliia longifront. 

10. SiiDoces aruantia. 

A desire is felt to secure specimens from other parts of the 
Pi-Ckviiices, and assistance in the form of preservatives would bo 
given by the Museum to those who would collect systematically 
from outside localities. With mch collections to hand we would 
be in a position to work up the snakes of the whole Province. 


%Bri AuffuH 1016 . 


E. A. D'ABREU. 



INTRODUCTION 


Shakes or Ophidia form one of the five Bub'Orders of the 
reptilian Order Squamata ; the other four sub-orders are the 
Lacertiiia or Lizards, tlie Rhiptoglossa or Chameleons, the 
Dolichosauria and the Pylhonomorpha, the members of the two 
latter being extinct marine forms. Snakes and lizards, which 
comprise the bulk of Squamata, ar<‘ the two recently developed 
groups of reptiles, and at the present day the Jnost dominant, 
being on the increase in numbers and species, though not in size. 

The characteristic features in the skull of the Squamata are 
the movable quadrate hone (which forms the articulation of the 
lower jaw), the absence of a lower temporal arch, and the fact 
tliut the teeth are welded to -the jaws. 'I'he body is tisuallv 
covered with horny scales, and the anal openitig is transverse with 
paired eopulatorv organs situated at the lateral corners. 

Snakes arc the most highly specialised group of the 
Squamata, eharacterisf.’d by the fact that the right and left halves 
of the lower jaw are not solidly united to one another but con- 
nected by an elastic band. The general form is elongate and 
there are no functional limbs. There is only a single evelid which 
cannot move but is transparent. Then- is no externa! ear-opening. 

The skull shows many .peculiarities. Many of the boues are 
loosely attaobod and mobile, thus allowing the dilatation of the 
gape to an extraordinary degree. But this means snakes are 
able to swallow a prey much larger than the orifice of the mouth. 
There is a single premasillswy bone, and teeth are present on the 
maxillaries, palatines, pterygoids and dentarics, hut rarely on the 
premaxillary. The j>arictals are always fused into a large unpaired 
bone which generally forms a sharp crest. The mandibles are 
eoraposed of sex'eral bones, but the coronoid is absent iu some 
families {e.g., Colubrida; . 
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In the poisonous sn&kes certain of the maxillary teeth have 
a forrow on the anterior side or the groove is converted into 
a canal, only open at the end of the tooth ; the base of the tooth 
is connected with tlie poison-gland by means of a duct. The 
poison-glands, which are two in number, are situated on either side 
of the upper jaw, below and behind the eyes ; they correspond 
to the salivary glands in other animals. 

The rest of the axial skeleton consists of a great number of 
vertebrK, sometimes as many a.s three hundred, which correspond 
with the transverse ventral scales of the skin. All the vertebrse, 
except the atlas, carrj’ ribs which articnlat? by their capitular 
portions only, and arc very mobile both in a backward and in 
a forward direction. The ventral ends of the ribs-fit into the con- 
nective tissue of the sides of the ventral scales which form the 
principal agents for locomotion. Xhe vertebras are proccelous, t. e.^ 
they articulate by ball and 80ok<-t joints, and are distinguishable 
only as a preoaudal and caudal aeries, the transverse processes 
taking the place of ribs in the latter series. • The appendicular 
skeleton in an adult snake shows no pectoral girdle or sternum and 
onlv a hint of a pelvis, and small clawed structures resembling 
hind limbs are stilt in existence in some of the older families of 
snakes [e.g., Boid*). 

The skin is covered with scales, which, wlien enlarged, are 
termed shields. The scales arc frequeittly keeled, that is, there is 
a slight ridge on the cutaneous part of scale. On the ventral side 
of the bodv the scales become broad, expanding into ventral 
shields, and, beyond the anus, into subcaudal shields which may 
be single or in pairs throughout, or some singly and others in 
pairs. The nomenclature of the shields on the body of a snake 
will best be understood by means of the diagrams given. 

The whole skin of a snake is covered with a thin layer of 
ejudermia caUed the slough which is shed aeveral times in the 
course of a year ; the shedding begins at the lips, and the whole 
outer skin is turned inside out from Itead to tail, retaining every 
detail of the scales. 



Ro^l’T'al 

|n^ernasaV''' 


Ppoef^’onbr FT’on^al ParieU! 

Loyeals /Supraocular* .^Temporals 

\ / 

Nasal—- 
Ro5^■ral 

Proeocular / \ '•Poshoculars 

I » 

t \ 

• \ 

Suboculay Supraiabials 

.AnUrior sublingual 

-Posterior sublingual 





Fi^: i Shields on hhe head of a snake.. 

From a preparaHon in hhe Nagpur Museu 




> Venl’Y’al. 



a Scales on l-he body of a snaKe. 
A,B and C vcnhnal view. D. dorsal 
view, A and B wiS’h broad, C wiVh 
narrow fype of ven^ra!5. 
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The tcngue is smooth, slender, bifid and retractile into a 
basal sheath. It is always moist and serres as a sensory organ, for 
it is incessantly at play when the animal is investigating anything. 

To suit the elongated and narrow shape of the body, some of 
the internal organs of a snake are peculiar. Thus the liver is 
much elongated, one lung is usually smaller than the other or 
absent altogether, and the kidneys are not opposite one another. 

Boulenger divides snakes into nine families based on 
anatomical characters. Many of these families do not concern us, 
and, for practical purposes, the following key, which is a modifica- 
tion of that of Wall in bis “ Poisonous Snakes of India,” will be 
found more convenient for distinguishing the families. It, however, 
breaks down when wo come to the Vipertdx, but holds good if we 
exclude those vipers which are not found in our Province. 


A. SuskM witli tilli insrkedljr cooprMied. 

Sukei with roood lalU or odI/ verjr tlijflitlv 

conprMcd. * 

a, T««tb 1b «aa jaw only (•'. f , either ia apper odI/ 
or in lower onljr). 

a'. Ventral ehieldt tbreot, i. e., bellj' Malee 
elinil.if CO Iboee on tho bock and eidre. 
a". Worm-like enakeo. 

Teeth in opperjtw onljr ... 

i"'. Teeth In lower jaw only 

i. Teeth preeeot in both jtne. 
o'. Vettiger of bind liobe preecnt. 
a". VeoCral ecaloe loarcely enlarged. Cortali 
oot esceediag 21 


i*. Teotral eoilee appreciably enlarged, bat 
not eitendiug right ecroee the belly 
Ir/ Tig. 2-C). Cvitale neer 21 in all 
Indian ipetiet ... 

i'. No veetigee of hind limbe pretest. 
a''. Ventral* narrow (c/. Tig. k-C). 

o'”. Tail ending obliquely end eoeered with 
peeutitr tcalee ... 


SnUfamily Hi/dropMintt 
of Colubriia (Sea 
Snakee— C*niionoae). 


1. Tupklofidit IHarin- 

leet). 

2. Qtauconid» (Haim- 

loit). 


8. flyiiida (Harmleet 
inukee inhabiting 
Ifaleytla. Ceylon 
and South Aoerict). 


4. Boid(t (Non-poim* 
ont). 


6. Vrep*ltid» (Harm- 

leee). 
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)*'. Ttil >boit, bat not Mtdiagobliqtwlj ind 
DOi coverd with p«ca]iftr K«ies, bod; 
bigbl; indetceot ... ^ 

f"". Tail normal, nostrils ralvalar 

l“. Teatrals broad, i. tbs sbiolds atrateb 
across the bellv to Such an extent that 
only a pa'rt of the last costal row is 
visible when the specimen is Imd on its 
back (<-/. I'l^. t, A and B). 

a"'. Large sbtelda on head. 

0 *'. A Diental groove ... ... 7. Coluhriia, excluding 

the snbfamiliee St/- 
dropiiinte and Bo- 
maloptina (Harmioss 
and Poisonous). 

i'"'. No mental groove ... S. Jmbly et p h a I i d a 

(llarmlesB), 

i'", Siusll scales present on bead, simiUr 

CO those on boily ... 9. Viperida of Central 

Provinces only 
(Poisonous). 


6. Xtoopeliida ( Harm* 
lest). 

Subfamily Honaloptina 
of Coluhriia. 



THE SHAKES OF NAGPUR. 


Familv TYPHLOPID^. 

Tlie Tvphjopid® or Blind Snakes are small worm-like snakes 
of uniform thickness ; the snout is blunt and rounded, sometimes 
minted and hooked; a neck is not in evidence, and the tail 
frequently ends in a spine One of the chief features in this 
family is the absence of ventral shields, the scales on the belly 
being^ similar to those on the back and sides. Teeth are only 
present in the upper jaw. They are oviparous and lead a sub- 
terranean life, and are frequently um^arthed in digging operations. 

1. Typhlops braminus (Oand). — The Common Blind 
Snake. 

Typhlops hrnminus, BoulcDg. Fauu. lad. R«|>C. p. 336; Bonlenj'. Cat* 
8aiik«(, Br'it, Mdi.. VoI. 1, p. 16. 

A brown or blackish snake resembling an earthworm in general 
appearance. Snout round and inoder^ly projecting; nostrils 
lateral and placed between two nasals, the anterior of which is in 
contact with the praocular. 

Number of scales round l)ody *20 ; numltcr of upper labials 4 ; 
length 7 inches ; diameter of body ^5 to 5 j times in the total 
length; tail ending in a spine. 

Colour. — Brown or blackish above, lighter beneath ; snout, 
anal region, and end of tail usually whitish. 

Breeding. — Wall found that gravid specimens of this species 
containe<l from 2 to 7 elongate eggs, which he described as 
resembling grains of boiled rice. 

Habits, &•(. — It is a common snake, sometimes found above 
the ground, but more frequcntlv uucarthed during hoeing opera- 
tions, and sometimes large numfiers are found in the same place. 

2 . Typhlops acutus (D. fe B.). 

Typhlops acutus, Boa]cog. Pmid. lod. R«pt. p. 341 ; Booleog. Cat SBakai, 
Brie. Mps., Tol. I, p. S6. 

A large pale brown bliud snake of almost uniform thickness 
throughout its length. Snout pointed and hooked ; nostrils inferior 
and close to rostral. 

Scales.— to 34 rows round midbody j upper labiab 4 
diameter of body 40 to 60 times in total length ; toil ending in 
a spine. 
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Colour . — Pale brown above, yellowisb beneath ; each scale 
with or without a yeflowish transverse streak. 

Only a single half-grown specimen of this species was 
presented to the Museum by Mr. A. E. Joyce, Public Works 
Department, Nagpur. 


Family BOID£. 

Boas and Pythons, which comprise this family, possess vestiges 
of a pelvis and hind limbs, the latter usually terminating in 
a claw-like spur on either side of the vent. Teeth are present in 
both jaws and the ventral soaleaare narrow, that is, do not extend 
right across the belly when the snake is laid on its back. In the 
skull, the rnaxillary, palatine and pterygoid bones are movable; 
the prefrontal is in contact with the riasal and a coronoid bone is 
present in tbe mandible. These snakes are generallv of a sluggish 
nature and kill their prey by constriction. The only two snakes 
of this family which we have to deal with may he thus recognised : 

Supraorbital bone preoeot, pramaxillary boo* 
toothed, lop of head covered with lar^e 
•ealea ... ... Pj/lkon molunu. 

Supraorbital booo abaent, premasillarr bone 
toothleee, top of bead covered with enall 
ecalee limUar to tboae oo bod; ... Srf» oonitut. 


Subfamily PYTHONIN^. 

3. Python molurus (Linne).— TA# Indian Python or 
Rock Snakt. 

Pyihen molurus, Bao\tag. Faaa. led. Bept. p. 246; Boulaog. Cat. Saakei, 
Brit. Moi., Vol. 1, p. 67; Wall, lodiao Soakei, i. B. N. H. S., 
Vol. IXI, p. 447. 

Vtrnacuiar Hames.—Ajgu (drap^o), E’arar, Cbittee. 

A very massively built snake with over 50 rows of scales 
round the body and with two pits or depressions present on 
the first two upper labial shields. The colouration above is 
greyisli or yellowish with a dorsal «id lateral series of quadrate 
patches extending from neck to tail. The snout may be pink- 
ish. The belly shields (ventrals) are narrow, and there are 
large shields on the top of the head between the eyes; these two 
points would readily distinguish it from Rnssell’s Viper, which 
a small python would resemble;, th*. viper having .small eeales 
between the eyes and large ventr^ 



Scales.— Cosials a) to 5fi, 61 to 7a, -13 to 4o (Wall), tlio rows 
ejilargiiiji- on the flanks. Vtnltals 2t2 to SOtk Anal entire. 
Subcau/iah 00 to 72, in jKiirs (Wall) ; one specimen olitaiiicd 
locally bad 62 siibcandals, of wliieli the Jst to the .’)tli and the 
4t3tli and -i7th were entii-e. I’l.roculars, Postoculars and Loreal, 
the places of these shields are occupied by several small scales, 
Supralahials 10 to lo, the two anterior one* deeply pitted, one 
supraliihial sometimes touches the eye (Wall'. Infralabials 15 to 
22 (Wall). Siiblinguah and Parictals absent. 


Colour.— 'ihv ^rouinl colour is yreyish as a rule, with a dorsal 
and one are two lateral series of larj^e (piadrate dark brown 
patches ; these patches are broadly outlined with black or blackish, 
but pale down centrally to that of the ground colour; these 
patches are again frequently margined with yellowish which 
predominates posteriorly and forms the ground colour on the tail. 
The body frequently shows a purplish hloom in certaiti lights. 
The head is of a pinkish tinge in young and medium-sized 
specimens with a dark hand passing through the eye and another 
from the eye to the 7th labial; a1)ovc the head there is a lance- 
slmped mark. Tliese markings may or may not he present and 
tend to disappear in aged s|K*ciincns. The mnlcijiiirts are wliite, 
When dewpiamation is in))>emling, the whole snake often assumes 
a dull uniform blackish hue dorsjilly uiid the characteristic dark 
patclies are liardly iioticimble. The eve is brown, densely freckled 
with gold on the up]>er liiilf ; the pnpil, which is vuiticul, is finely 
rold. 


margined with 


30 feet, 
length. 


Elliot states it grows to a length of 
but there are few records of specimens over 2U fet-t in 
SpecimonB between )8 and 20 feet long have freqtiently been 
recorded. In the Nagpnr Museum the longest is a skin of 
a female labelled as coming from llhandara and measuring 1 S feet 
jii life ; sucli a specimen would weigh close on 300 lbs. 


Disposition. — Wall calls it the most lethargic of snakes. In 
captivity it lies motionless, either in a heap on the floor of its 
cage, immersed in the water-tank or coiled round the branches 
of the tree usually placed inside the cage. "Msitors at the 
Museum have remarked on the living I’ython there that they 
have seen it for weeks lying in the same position. At night it is 
more lively and is generally seen to be on the move. 


Food. — Lt.-Col. AVall records the following animals to have 
fallen victims to the Python in its wild slate : — Leopard (full- 
grown), spotted deer, hog deer (with horns one foot long), barking 
deer, simbhar fawn, chevrotain, langur monkey, jackal, porcupine, 
kid, peafowl, pheasant, duck, fowl, pigeon, rat, toad. In captivity, 
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ficoorcliiig to the sa ne imtliorltv, they are kiiowu to have eaten 
dogs, (leer, wallahies, hundii’oot-i, ra'ihits, hares, s(jii!rrels, rats, 
monitor lizards, frogs, fowls, dueks, crows, {jnalls, lords of prey, 
pigeons, doves and herons. 

Tlie speoiiiK'u kept alive iti tin* Nagpur Museum, whicirf! 
hotween S and !) fe^t in length, ate almost any bird from a kit< 
down to a warhlcr, dead or aliye, but there is a tendency to refuse 
a very small bird. When pressed with hunger it ate almost any- 
tiling, but when in good condiUon there is a tendency to pick and 
choose. A jiroh'i'cncc is sbouii to a mammalian iliet, and rats oi 
wjuiiTcls were never refusc<i, but it drew the line at shrews (mnsk- 
i-ats) and only swallowed two, lather, I think, liy mistake. It soon 
grew tired of frogs and latterly ivfus»*d to eat tliein altogether. 
With lords it showed a fancy for some s|H*eies, r. g., pigeons and 
fowls, anil would eat them at once, wliilo with hawks and el'ows it 
would freipiently take some time before making up its mind to 
swallow tliem. It om-e refused to eat an owl. In tlie course of 
a year it ate 1 1!> rats, 1 mouse, :} kites, S crows, 1 fowl, 1 dove and 
3 small birds. 

As with most snakes, they eat. well just bcfoi’e tlic cold 
weather is approaching and ri*fuse food during (lie cold nioiitlis 
{December to February). The snake alluded to above was secured 
on the ‘.?0th of November aiyl did not eat anything till May, after 
which it fed regularly till Ith Docemher, when it fasted till the 
7th March. In the next cold season it agaui refused food from 
the 16th December to tlie -lUh March, only e.ating two rats and 
an oriole during the interval, /. ■*., one rat on lijtli Jauuarv, one 
on tlie +th Fehriiary, and the oriole on sth Fcbniarv. 

Habits . — The Python is an iiihaliitaiit of dense jungle or 
slimhliy jungles in rocky plaees. If such localities are not avail- 
able, they may be found along the banks of rivers, jhecls or nallas. 
During the cold weather they hibernate as a rule in some con- 
venient cave or hollow tree and at times several occupy the same 
retreat. It frcxpiently lakes to water, and is a strong swimmer 
and able to sta\- for a consideral^lo time tindur water altogether. 
It drinks frequently after the fashiou of a crow or ljuffalo, and, like 
the latter animal, is often met with cither jiartialiy or wholly 
immersed in water with its snout out. When irritated it hisses 
loudi)'. Lt. -Col. Wall, in his interesting account of the Python, 
thus describes tiic metimd of attack and subsequent eugnlfment 
of a victim 


•' The 8D»ke, rnntcil to eclivity by tlis eight of food, advencca towerde be 
prfty ofiea ni(h (iiiivcriog (eil and makee a snddou deeh at it with opou jawe, 
Vhish ere oo tooaer cloeed upon ite victim then it throws a coil or tuo — according 
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to the tize of the 'iuarT;-~Toan.t it, holding it at in a vice until iti etrogslet have 
completely ceased, ohtD it rciai^et its eiDbrare and piocecdt to twallow it, almost 
atwnys )>cvinning at the head. 

*' lu snalloniii); a email animol the mouth is widely opened, and the jaws 
fixed beyond the heiid of the victim wir.vli is easily engalfed. Prior to the actual 
seizure of the head, the pytlion ylays about over it nitb quirerinz tongue. It 
does ni't slaver OMT it as U enininouly supposed, but the saliva. Bowing freely 
under llie Stimulus of feed, nets ti at part wliieh l.as bieii received in the mouth, 
so that if tbe virt m has bvcD disadvnntageoiisiy s(iz<d, and the suako lejects it 
III make a Feeoinl nurnipt. the pi.rt uf the quarry previously iugested is coated 
with saliva, 

“ When the animal large, the SI ake, teitiiig the hied, ilriiei to fix its teeth 
as far bnck as po»-ih!e ovsr the virliin, wl.cn. laving got a linn porchnse, the 
jnws — six in ail ami all moveahte— wi rk alleriiateiy over the head, one nr more 
at a time reia.vinz thiir hold to hn pushed further foruanl end obtain an extemied 
jiurchasi-, uliilc ihv nlhera retain the hnld alreiuty gained. Th-' process is sometimes 
a tnrdy one, and, if so, the anake is fiequvutly ohsernd to protrude its wind-pipe, 
so tlist an inch or even two may be tren beycud th-j mouth, liencath the mass that 
is engaged within the jaws.” 


Sloughing . — It sliiiigli.«i live or six tiim-s in tlic ooui’se of 
A year. Ourvngeil siH.riiiu’ii slouwlictl on tlie following dates in the 
vt‘iirl9l4: Ft.'l>rnan- 2»itli, May iOtli, July September 24tli, 
S'oveniber 5tlt ; previous to this it had sloughed on the 20th 
Ol'toher 1013, and siihsoipieiitLy sloughed in Jlareh I0l5. 

Aceordlng to Wall’s notes on tin- hrcediiig h.ahits 
of the Kyfhon, the inatiiig seasim is in the cold weather, and eggs 
niimliering; from S lo 107 are dqiosited in tlie hot months, Maivli 
to .Time ; the female ineiihati-s the egi^ by eoiling rouinl tlieni 
and they liateh after ahout 0 weeks. The eggs measure alioiit 
4}" X 2 j", and are spoken of as being the size of a goose’s egg. 
The liatohlings measure 2' 5" on :ui average. 

Age.—Ow in ciiptivity is known to have lived 19 years. 

Wall inent\)ns that it is eaten hy certain natives of 
India, hr the Burinans, Karens and Chinese, and tiiaf various internal 
parts, are valued as tnedieinal. Its skin is sometimes made up into 
helts, imrsos, letter-cases, &c. 

Folklote . — The I’vtliou figures in Greek Mythology; U was 
the monster killed hy A|Hdlo in the Pythian \ alc, in whieh place it 
generated after the 1)elnge. I li.ave lieard very few fahies con- 
nected with tills snake in India : one is that it attains to such a size 
that it is able to oveivome and swallow elephants and tigers. 
Dr. Davy mentions a hedief prevalent amongst the Singhalese, 
whieh we think wc have heard in India as well. It is that the 
Python, when young, was a Russell’s Viper and h.id piisonoua fangs, 
hut at a certain age it loses these, acquires spurs (rudimentary 
limbs) .and is * ansfornied into a Python . 
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Locally specimens have come to ns which 
have been Becurcl at Telinkheri, (iorewara and Sindi. 

4. Eryx conicus (S.hiudder .)— Earth Snake. 


Go‘'g^l<>phis conicui, Boal^n^. Paun. Xtid. Rept. p. SX7. 

Erxy fonuM-, Uoulciijf. Cat. Sqakoi, Brit. Vol. I, p. 124; Wall, 

turliai. 8 i.il«-*. .1. B. X H. S., Vol. XXJ, p. 2. 

Vtrnaculi’r name. — Manilwal. 


A short, stout, lu-avily built snake with a short conical tail. 
The s.'ak‘s on the heiid are small and similar to those on the hoily ; 
the si'ales arc keclwl and the keels arc remarkably pronounced ou 
tlie tad ; the belly stales arc narrow. Dorsatly the snake is 
brownish "Tey with :i broad ziy-ziir band or scries of large dark 
brown bhu'k-edired sjaits ; the lower parts arc nnifuriii white, the 
Hanks aro mottled or sjmtted with brown. The eyes are small. 

Scales.-~Cvsfal* iJS to 4i>, tO to o4, 21 to dS CWall). 
These scales are kwled, except some of the hjwcr rows at the llauks ; 
the keels on the tail .ire very strong. Veulrah, mrmw, llli to I Si), 
/fuff/ divitled into thriK* |»art->. Huhcaiid-ils 17 to St, fre(inently 
entire, liiit usually some, ofttm many, divided (Wall). SiipraCabiuis 
12 to 1.'). hifrdlabiatt 17 to 20. 

- Tlic ground colour of the upper parts is brownish 
grey with .a broid zig-zag band of dark brown extending along the 
back from beacl to tail, or this band may be iiroken up into irregular 
s(|uav;sh pnlchcs wliicli aiv edged with black. On the flanks thero 
are ]iatches and inottliiigs of brown. The ground colour towards 
the tail i.s generally yellr.wish grey, and jwtelies of this latter tint 
mav horde!' the doml band or series of patches. A dark 
sti-ipc extends from the eye to the gj>i)e. The !inderpart.s are 
imifcivm whitish or pinkish white, with but little tra'-es of mot- 
tlings. So much dust and earth adheres to these snakes in life 
tliat the marking.s an- fiec|ii<’ntly obsc»ired. The eye is black in its 
lower half and speckleil with chestiuit in its upper half ; in young 
pppcitnens the upper p.art of t!ie eye is speckled with gold or pale 
vellow. 'I'hc pupil is vertically elliptical. 

Dentiti'-n . — .Vecording (o W.all, this is as follows ; —The 
maxillary teeth number from Id to 15; the first tiiree pro- 
grossivelv inriva^e, and the posterior gradually decrease in length. 

palatine arch in mimljcr, and the pterygoid 1 ! to la. 
Tlio mandibular army number 20 ; the aiiterior are largest, and 
these progressively decrease to about the /tli tooth, after which 
thev are subeijual. 
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Dimensions. — It grows to aliout two feet in length, the 
record being 2 feet S) inched. The latest specimen nieasared 
at Nagpur was 2 feet G1 itielios. 

Disposi!iPi/.—\t is a sluggish snake with an uncertain 
temper. AVdien touched or teased, it inar tolerate it for a time, 
but will suddenly spring fonvard and l>ite with force. If con- 
stantly handled, it soon heroines callous and never bites, no matter 
bow DUieh it is liaiulled. 

H.ibtis . — This snake has the habit of burying itself in loose 
earth with only the tip of its snout about fbc surface, and in this 
way it waits for its pivv to come uithin its rc-aoh. It works its 
way into the loose soil with its snout, and, as it proceeds, particles 
of earth lodge in the gnsives formed between tlie keels, wliieli help 
to eoiiccnl its ^ peiitiue form. It giuierally takes up its abode 
under a tree, wlien- it lurks for tin* unwary sijuirrel, myna or other 
gixiuiul-fecditig bird, ami I doubt not that it enters the burrows of 
nits and mice. AVIieii the victim comes within reach, it is suddenly 
seized by the head and a couple of roils are thrown round its body 
and it is st|neezed till life is extinct, after wliieli swallowing 
begins, head foiviiuist. 

It is frwjiiently encountered in broad daylight, but it is also 
active at ni” lit. It has the l.abit of flattening its body to the 
ground when alarmed. Those kept in captivity fie<jnently stayed 
above the ground or only jiartially buried, but the smaller ones usually 
buried tlieinsclvec coniplelely. The latter also displayed scansorial 
abilities and would friqueutly climb up the titie placed inside the 
cage and remain for days up amongst the branches, hut the larger 
ones of about two feet in length never attempted to climb. 'J’hose 
snakes showed a great likeness for water and would crowd round 
the water-tank or enter it and remain immersed for weeks at 
a time, thongli at night they would generally leave the water. Kven 
in the mouth of November they were noticed taking to water. 

Food.—.\ mainnialian diet in the form of rats, bats, mice or 
sipiirrois is preferred, but, failing this and when pressed with 
hunger, other creatures are acceptable. Frogs, lizards and lords 
were invariably refused by our large captive si>ecimeus, but once, 
after the winter-fast of about throe months (liuring which time 
snakes rarely feed), we were unable to get rats or mice owing te 
these having died fmm plague, so we tried them with dead blood- 
sucker lizards which they ate greedily. Only in one case does 
Wall riicord a frog being taken from the stomach, and in captivity 
they have been kuown to attack or attempt to swallow other snakes, 
but I think this may be pul down to the latUT condition. I once 
secured a specimen in the act of swallow'ing a'lnyna. A caged 
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specimen, just over 2 feet in length, ate 10 rats and 12 mice in the 
course of a year ; another, about a foot long, which was too small to 
swallotv a rat, got along with 6 mice. 

Breeding. — This snake is viviparous. A pair %va.s confined 
together in the vivaria of the Museum for a year, and on the 
S'tli June the female voitled seven young. 'Two of these measured 
8'1 and S‘3 inches respectively. They ate geckos readily and 
sloughed after a week. 

Sloughing.— is done from 3 to 5 times in the course of 
a year at irregular intervals. One of my large specimens sloughed 
on the 20th of Febniary, lUth of May and 27th of August. 
Another, a small sj)ecimen, slied its skin on the 5th of March, 1 1th 
of April, 2nd of June, on, or a day or two before, the 23rd July 
and on the 25tli of September. 

Family COLUBRIDiE. 

This family contains the typical snakc« and the hulk of the 
Ophidia. and its meinhers are either harmless, highly poisonous, or 
poisonous only to a greater or less degri'c. Teelh are present in 
liotli jaws.; the facial hones are movable ; the prccfi'ontal hone is 
not in contact with the nasal ; the maxillary is borl/.ontal and not 
movalilo ix'rpendicularly to the timispalatine. There is no coro- 
nold hone in the niandihle. If we excuide the aquatic subfami- 
lies, f.g., Ilvdropldinre (S<'a Snakes), Ilomalopsinte, Aorochordinffi, 
tlie remainder have broad ventral shields extending almost right 
acro.ss the belly, and the top of the head is generally covered with 
large* shields. .iV mental gi-oovo is always present. 

The family is divided into three scries, Aglypha, Opistho- 
glvjdia and Proteroglypha, containing harmless, slightly poisonous 
and dangerously poisonous snakes nsjreetively. 

Skriks a.— AOLYPHA. 

HAnJlI.KS-5 SXAKKS WITH SOl.ID TeETH. 

Snbfaniily—COZ. VBRIN/E. 

(’olubrine snakes with large head shields and ventrale. Jaws 
armed with solid teeth flmnighout their length ; palatines and 
]>terygoids usually toothed. S.-ales imbricate as a rule. 

5, Polyodontophis Sagittarius (Catit.). 

PAvoU.'ntfl'his suhptu datus, Ponleig J'lmn. Ind. ICi'jif. p 303 
ipartim) ; Itoalrng. ('at. Snakes, llrit. Mus , Vol. I , p, 180, 

Polv'-dont phis sagittcrius, Boaleng- Faun. Ind. Rept. p. 308 
(VartluO : BouUng, Cat. Snakca, Brit. Mos., V'ol. 1, p. 187 (partiiii) ; 
Wall, Jr.nfo, B. N. H. S., Vol. XVII, p. 823. 
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A srtiall-sizeil liglit bi'owii snake witli a blaek liead and with 
a series of minute slacks along the back aiid along tlie sides of 
the bellv. The black head is traversed bv two veliow interrupted 
l)ands and is I>or<lered ])ostci'iorlv with \'ellow. The underjiarts 
arc vellowish throughout. 

Scales. — Costals 17 iwvs in mulbody. Ventrals l5l to '22S 
(Houlenger), *210 (Blanford). Anal 8, i. e., divided. SubcauJals 
— 70. Pr.rocular 1. Postoculars i in contact with parietal. 
Loreal longer than deep, soiiietiincs absent. Temporals 1 or 2 + I 
or 2. Supralabiols 1 to lOj when 7 or S are present, the 3rd 
and the tt'i or the 1th and the bth ai« in contard with the eye ; 
when y or 10 labials are present, eitlier the 5th and tlic i>th are 
in contact with the eye or the4th, .'ith and (ith. Infraiabials\ 
in contact with the anterior chin shield. Sublingnals, the anterior 
etpial to or less than the jxwterior. 

Colour . — Palo hrown or yellowish brown above with a dorsal 
and two lateral series of minute black dots ; the ta'o lateral series 
are indistinct anteriorly, hut iwsteriorly _ tliey are very eh'sely set 
and almost form a continuoiiK line. The upj>cr parts of ihe head 
and neck are black or dark brown witli the following yellow 
iTiarkings : two intemijded bands amiss the liead, the lii-st between 
the eyes, and the second, which is bri'ader than the lii'st, behind the 
parietuls ; tt third iinintevriipted yellow band, margined with black 
posteriorly, crosses the liiiul p^ of the in-ck. The second band 
glasses along tlie Hps to the tip of the snout to meet the lii'st band 
passing along the cantluis rostralis. On the heail theski yellow 
jiarts arc s'ometimes finely marbled with hlai-k, and the black 
jwrts finely marbled with }'ellow. The underirarts are yellow witli 
a scries of black dots along each end of the ventral scales ; the 
chin and lo\i'er lips have dusky markings. T'hc dorsal scales, if 
examined closely with a lens, will be found to be finely speckled 
with brown. 

Dentition . — Snakes of the genus Polyodontophis, as its namo 
implies, have a verj' large number of small closely set teeth which 
are equal in size. There ai'c as nmeh as 30 to 50 in each maxil- 
lary alone. 

Dimensions.~~-\‘t grows to a foot and a half in length. 
A single specimen, 11 ’25 inches long, was obtained at Nagpur, but 
there are two smaller specimens in the JIuseum which were 
probably obtained loc-ally. 

Breeding.— JAcs notes arc available for this si>ecie8, biitl have 
taken 4 eggs from a Polyodontophis of another species in August. 
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6. Tropidonotus (Ampbiesma) stolatus.— Bu§- 

striped Keelback. 


Ttof\donelus stohtMs, Boulen?. Fuan. Iinl. Kept. p. SIS. 

T. ( Amphiesma) ntohitus, Houlcr^f. Cat. Suakes, Brit, ilus , V ol. I p. 253 ; 

Wall, UaUu Sn«k,», J. B. N. U. S-, Vol. XX, p. 603. 

Native name . — Sitaki-lat (tiaircf Sita), 


A small-sized <>reT snake with two longitudinal huft stripes 
extending along the entire length of the body and with trans- 
verse blackish bands in the forepart of the body. 'J'lio lips and 
throat are yellow and the underparts white with two irregular 
series of lateral black spots. 


Scales. — Costals Ifl, l!*, 17, strongly keeled, except in the 
last i-ow which maybe only fe.-bly keeled jrostTiorlv. /cntrnls 
];3(i to lot (Wall), 120 to Itff (Bouleiiger). ^ii/il divided. 

to to (Wall), o» to t'9 (Bouleiiger). Pncoculai 
1. Peji'orK/ars :3 (sometimes 4, Wail), l.oreal I. Temporals 
1 + 1 or I + 2 . Snpralahiiils S, with Ihe Drd, 1th and .5th 
touching the eye, or 7 with only the dixl and the Ith entering 
the eye; sometimes there ai-e'S supralabials on one side and 
7 on the other. Infralabials 5 usually in contact with the 
anterior chin shield, but not unfrerpiently there may be 6 
and rarely 4, Sublinf^ials, the posterior pair longer tiian the 
anterior. 'J’he head shields in this sjMjcies are sidnject to fretjuent 
variation. 

Co/oan — Local specimens confonn to variety Typica or 
the blue variety of Wall, in which the overlapped’ margins of 
the scales, especially towards their bases, are adorned with blue. 
The ground colour is olivaceous brown, !ii>iK'aring darker pos- 
teriorh" and grayer anteriorly, due to the aomixture of blue 
causeJ bv the respiration of the snake. Two buff stripes, 
beginning on the neck, are ooiitiiinc<l along the whole length 
of the body to the tip of the tail. Anteriorly these stripes 
may be obscure, but they are vciy conspicuous posteriori 3 *. There 
are also black or blackish tiansverse bars which are more distinct 
ajiteriorly, while posterkirly they are hardly traceable. In the 
anterior pai't of the body, where the bla»“k transverse bare cross 
the buff stripes, the overlapped margins of the scales are whitish, 
and these sliow uji to some extent when the snake swells itself 
under excitement. The lips, throat and prerocular shield are 
yellow, and there is a vertical black streak between the loreal and 
prseocular and black streaks along the sutures of the upper 
ftbials. The underparts are white with a lateral series of black 
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spots anteriorly. The pupil is round with a ring of gold ro\ind 
it, and the rest of the iris is of about the same colour as the top 
of the head but freckled with gold. 

Dentition.— 'Maxillar 22 eubequal teeth, separated by 
a gap behind— that would accommodate a similar tooth— from two 
suhequal, enlarged, and compressed teeth placed one behind the 
other, which are fully twice as long as any of the preceding. 
Palatine 16 or 17, small and subequal. Pterygoid 81, decreasing 
in length gradually behind. Mandibular SI to 32 submual, 
except behind where thev gradually diminish in size. (Wall, 
J. B. N. H. S., Vol. XX, p. 62S.) 

Dimensions. — Females are longer than males ; the latter 
grow to about a foot and a half, and the former may attain 
a length of even 2i feet. 

Disposition.— It is a most inoffensive snake, rarely attempt* 
ing to bite j the only demonstration it makes when caught is an 
attempt to escape and a dilatation of the body bringing into 
view the blue margins of the scales which are concealed under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Habits, &;c.— This suake hibernates during the cold season 
and is rarely met with during the warm weather, but once the 
monsoon bursts they become plentiful. It is, as a rule, diurnal, 
but I have known it to enter a bungalow at night. It frequently 
falls a victim to birds of prey, and I have ofte: taken it from the 
stomachs of kestrels. 

Food. — Frogs and toads are probably the only animals eaten. 
My specimens in captivity ate nothing else. AVall records 
a gecko taken on only one occasion. 

Breeding. — A captive deposited a cluster of 6 eggs on the 
3rd August j these measured, on an average, one inch in length 
and half an inch in breadth. Wall notes that the number of 
eggs varies from 1 to and that the young hatch out during 
the months from September to November and measure to 
7 inches. 

Slouehing. — A specimen confined on the lltli July sloughed 
on the following dates : 22nd August, 2'tth September, 13th 
November, 22nd December, January (date not recorded), 29th 
February, 8rd May, and 3rd July. 
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y. Tropidonotus (Nerodia) piscator .— Chequered 
Water Snake, 


Trtpidonoius piaealor, Boa'.cng. Faon. Ind. Bept. p. Sd9; Wall, lojiaa 
Snakes, J, B. N. H. S., Vol. XVII, p. 837. 

Trapidonotus {S erodia) piscaier , Bonleog. Cat. Snakeij Brit, Mai., Voi. I, 
p. 230. 

Natiiit name . — Dure, Dondis. 


An olire green or olive brown snake usually marked with 
a chequered or draft-board pattern of blaok markings. Two black 
stripes on the sides of the head are always in evidence, one 
extending downwards and backwards from tlie eye, and the other 
from the eye to the end of the gape. It grows to between 8 and 
4 feet in length and is generally fouud in or near water. 

Seales.'^Costals 19, 19, 17. Ventrais 125 to 150 (Boulen- 
ger), 142 to 153 (locally). divided. 70 to 90 

(Boulenger), 53 (?) — 95’ (locally). Prx3cular\. Pottoculars % •, 
a single specimen had 4 on one side, attother liad 3 on each side 
with a subocular, so that only one labial, the 4tb, entered the 
eye. Loreal 7'ew^pra/f 2-J-2 or 2 f 3 ; 8ometime82-|-2 on one 
side and 2 + 3 on the other; Boulenger records 1+3 rarely. 
Sufralahials 9, the 4th and the 5th in contact with the eye ; 
one specimen had 10 on one side with the 5tb only in contact. 
Infralahials 5 in contact with the anterior chin shield. 
Suhlingiials, the anterior pair shorter than the posterior, 

Cc/car,— This varies greatly in this snake; the ground colour 
of the dorsum varies from dull green and olive green to various 
shades of olive brown or brown. There are generally traces of 
black markings which are arranged either in a draught-board or 
network pattern ; these markings may ailorn the snake from head 
to tail or only be present on the neck and forepart of the body. 
Sometimes these marks arc entirely absent or visible in some form 
in the lateral aspect only. Some specimens are also ornamented 
with red, salmon or pink. A chovroii-shaped marking may be 
present on the neck, and there are two black oblique streaks 
proceeding from the eye. The anterior one passes from the eye 
to between the 6th and 7th supralibials and disappears at or 
before reaching the margin of the lip. The posterior passes from 
the eye through the 8th supralabial and generally extends to 
beyond the gape ; sometimes it is continued along the sides of 
the neck to join the neck markings. The nnderparts are generally 
uniform white or yellow, though sometimes the margins of the 
ventrais are shaded’ with black. 
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yarteitex.—liocal specimens conform with the following 
varieties of Wall : — 

1. Quincunctatus.—'Wmi large hlacfe spots, often as large 
as the interspaces, or even larger, hnt arranged quincun- 
cially so as to form a regular ehess-boM‘<l pattern. 

2. ilarkcd with a network pattern, with 
spots within the meshes or at the junction of the lines, 
leaving empty spaces, the spots being dissolved as it 
were into the network. 

3. Obscurely spotted, dappled, or clicqiiered 
with sombre hues. 

1. Speckled, spotted, or blotched with pink, 

oiauge or vermilion. 

The three fii-st varieties are common, but only two specimens 
of Ornala were «>cured. Wall mentions meeting with this latter 
variety only on the Malabar Coast, but Gunther sava it occurs 
in evetr part of India, and I am inclined to ^ree with him, for, 
in addition to the Nagpur specimen, 1 have seen several in Bebar 
and on the Ganges. 

Tlie eye is dark olive with a round jiupil surrounded with 
gold. 

describes the dentition of a specimen of 
this species as follows {y. B. N. //. S., Vol. X \'II, p. SOS) 
Right side.— 22 . Pa(ato-f>ferygoid Mandi- 

bular 2.'). Left side.— ii/ajrrV/tfr'y 28. Falato-ptervm'd 
13 + 27. Mandibular 24. ^ 

The teeth are all vertically compressed an<l cotiviJx on two 
faces, which meet to form ridges, so that in s«;tion thev aie 
exactly like a deep lens. The ridges lie laterallr in all' the 
teeth, excepting those situated at the back of the maxillary 
and mandibular arrays where the teeth are turned on their own 
axes, so that the ridges lie anteriorly and posteriorly. The teeth 
in the maxillary series are directed backwards and present 
a slight inclination inwards. The palato-ptervgoid are directed 
straight backwards, and the mandibular, at first d'irt*cted backwards 
gradually acquire a strong inclination inwards. Further, the 
maxilla^ array is isodont iu its greater length (j. e., has teeth of 
equal size). A few of the most anterior are, bowcA'er, progressively 
smaller, and the two last occurring after an interval are very 

much enlarged The palato-pterygoid series are 

isodont, as are also the mandibular, excepting a verv few in the 
extreme forefront which are shorter. 
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Dimensions . longest specimen obtained at Nagpur 
iiieasnred 4 feet 10 i inches, which, as far as I am awaiie, is the 
longest recorded length for this snake. 

Disposition . — It is an active snake with a very fierce dis- 
position, and attacks readily when molested. Sometimes, when 
on the offensive, this snake raises its liead and flattens out its 
body after the fashion of the Cobra, but of course not to such 
an extent on the neck. 

Food . — Frogs form its staplerfooJ, but toads and fishes are 
taken as well. Specimens have often been brought to me at 
the end of a fish-hook which had been baited with a small fish 
or frog. One stomach which I examined contained six large 
toads [Bufo melanostictus) and a fish of the carp family ; another 
contained the head of a large coprid ; and a third contained 
a piece of mortar measuring about l^x x A"— -this was 
probably seized by a frog whilst being swallowed. 

Habits.— li is essentially a water-snake, being found in or 
near water in ditches, tanks, ponds, rivers, wells, &c. Specimens 
in captivity have proved their scansorial abilities atid were very 
partial to the tree placed within their cage ; one was also noticed 
.him'Lng itself in the loose sand at the bottom of the cage. It 
also possesses the ability of leaping clean off the ground when 
necessity demands. I once came upon one of these snakes 
basking at the edge of a tank, and w-as able to make a close 
approach without being noticed. The moment it spotted me. 
it sprang up a foot or more off the ground and landed in 
the water. 

■— Hatchlings have beet^ obtained in the month 
of June, and an egg-bouud female, containing 87 eggs, was 
obtained on the 2Cth December. "Whether thi.s snake lays its 
eggs in or out of water, and whether it incubates its eggs or not, 
are disputed points. It is a most prolific species, and the most 
abundant snake locally. According to Wall, its eggs measure 
from ]/u to Ijj inches in length and are from to 1 inch 
in breadth. 

Sloughing . — It pi-obahly sloughs every month, a specimen 
sloughed twice during a ]>erIod of confinement extending a little 
over two months. 

Foes . — This snake, owing to its haunts, frequently falls 
a prey to various aquatic birds, puiicularly the crested serpent e^le. 
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8. Macropisthodon plumbicolor [CaxA.)— The Green 
Ground Snake or Green Keelback. 


Tropidonotus plumbitelar, Boaleng. Fann. Ind. Rapt. p. 351. 

Uacropislkoden plumiUoJor, Bonleng. Cat. Soakea, Brit. Mna.> Vol. 1, p. 2671} 
Wall, lodian Snakai, J> B. M. fl. S., Vol. XVII, p. 1. 


A robustly built green snake with a short blunt snout and 
'with a short tail rapidly coming to a point. Young specimens, are 
marked with a yellow and black chevron-shaped collar and trans- 
verse black markings anteriorly. 

Seales.-^Coslals on neck 23 to 25 ; midbody 25 to 27 ; two 
head-lengths before vent 17. The scales with prominent keelson all 
except the last rows in which they are absent anteriorly. Ventrals 
IM to 160 (Boulenger). Anal usually divided. Subeaudals 35 to 
50. Prseocutars 2. Posioculars^ or ; sometimes 3 on one 
side and 4 on the other. Loreal as long as deep or deeper, 
sometimes entering the eye. Temporal* 2 + 8 or 4. SupralaHals 
7, .3rd and 4th entering the eye. Infralabials 4 or 5 in contact 
wi^h tho anterior chin shields. Sublinguals, posterior longer than 
the anterior. 

Colour. — Qrass-greeu ; l*elly as a rule plumbeous green or 
whitish in local specimens, though it may be yellowish and even 
blackish. Young specimens liave a chevron-shaped yellow collar 
on the neck, bordered on both sides by black ; there may be black 
chevron-shaped marks on the body anteriorly and a tlack fillet 
from the eye towards the gape ; these markings are lost as the 
snake advances in age. 

Dentition.'~^\\.^ dentition resembles that of the Tropidonoii, 
but the maxillary teeth are fewer in number (12 or 13) j these are 
followed by an interval, after which there are two extremely large 
fangs. 


Dimensions . — Wall gives tho average measurements as 
2', and had heard of one 8' 1" long from Poona. Our largest 
specimen measured 2' 4f*. 


Disposition . — This snake is credited for being of a very mild 
disposition by both Nicholson and Wall, and a specimen kept in 
captivity has verified their statements. It could be handled with 
impunity, and when stroked on the back would flatten itself out 
dorso-ventrally, apparently through fear. 
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Food. — Toads, frogs and an earth*snake liave been recorded 
by Wall. One wbicL I kept in captivity ate both frogs {Ranidm) 
and toads with eqnal relish, but refused tree frogs [Rachophorus) 
except when pressed with hunger. This snake was placed in the 
same cage with a Simotes arnensis, which habitually resided on 
the floor of the cage, but it was noticed that he took up his abode 
among the branches of a shrub placed in the c^e as if through 
fear or his companion. large skink {M. carinata) was also 
eaten in captivity. 

Breeding. — One that I received alive on the 1 st February 
deposited six eggs on the ISth March, and a seventh on the Ist April. 
They were equally domed at both poles and one measured J’45'' 
by '(IS". A second specijuen, sectired on the 26th December, laid 
3 eggs on the 20th March and !•! on the following dav, making 
a total of 1 6. 'I’heso eggs, although laid by a larger specimen 
than the first, were decidedly smaller, measuring only on 

an average. 

Sloughing. — The two snakes which were confined in the 
Museum did not survive through the hot weather, and although 
they fed freely at first, no sooner the weather became very we"m 
they were noticed disgorging their meals, and finally died. During 
their four months of captivity one sloughed five times and the 
other three times. 

g. Lycodon aulicus (L.)— r*# Common Wolf Snake o- 
Sham Krait. 

l.yccdoH aulieus, BouUog. Ftou. [nd. Hopt. p. 294 j Boulenp. Ctt. Snskti, 
Brit. Moi., Vol. I, p. 362; ladiso Snak«9, J. B. N, H, S, Vol. XIX. 
p. 87. 

A mther sleinler brown snake with yellow or whitish cross- 
bars which are very distinct in the forepart of the body, but which 
fade away and entirely disappear in the posterior half of the body. 
Sometimes the brown ground colour is so dark as to appear blaclc, 
and it is in this condition that it resembles the Krait. The 
underpsrts are whitish aud the lips whitish or vellow. The snout 
is spatulate and the eyes are black and small. l*he row of scales 
along the top of the hack is not enlarged, hut similar to those 
next it. 

Scales.— Costals smooth and without keels, 17, 17, 15. Ven- 
irtf/r obtusely angulate laterally, 177 to 212 (Wall), 178 to 224 
(Bonlenger) j in local specimens these have varied from 199 to 221. 
Anal divided, rarely entire. Subcaudals 56 to 80 pairs (Boulen- 
ger). Praoeular \ usually, meeting the frontal. Postoculars% 
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{ntfely 3, Bonlenger); sometimes 3 on one side and 2. on 
the other. Loreal 1, twice as long as high. Temporals 2 + 3 or 
3 + 3. Supralabials 9, the 3rd, 4th and 5th touching the eye; in 
one specimen only the 4th and 5th touched the eve. Infralabials 

1 or 5 it> contait with the anterior chin shield (Boulenger), 
Subltnguals, the anterior jair equal to or slightly larger than the 
posterior. 

Colour . — Local specimens conform to the variety T ypica of 
Wall. The ground colour is brown, and there are transverse bars 
of yellow or yellowish white across the body these bars are most 
distinct anteriorly and fade away posteriorly, so much so that in 
some specimens they cannot be traced in the latter half of the 
bodv. Towards the sides of the liody these bars break up into 
a network pattern. The upper lip is white or yellow, and there may 
or may not be a spot on each labial. Some of the infralabials may 
also show traces of dusky markings. The underparts are white or 
tinged with pink. As mentioned before, the ground colour is 
soq^etimes almost black and the cross-bars white, and such a speci- 
men may be mistaken tor tlie common Krait, but it is well to 
remember, apart from the fact that the latter has a row of enlarged 
dorsals along the crest of its back, that, while in atilicus the cross- 
bars are more distinct anteriorly and fatle away posteriorly, in the 
Krait the cross-bars are moif distinct jwstcriorly and fwe away 
anteriorly. 

This snake seldom exceeds two feet in length; 
the longest specimen obtaiiie<l at Nagpur measured 2 feet 
4i inches, but the record for this snake is 2 feet 9 inches. 

—On opening the mouth of this snake large teeth 
are seen to project from the position where poisonous fangs are 
usually situated, and one is apt to conclude that the species is 
poisonous. These teeth are, however, solid and perfectly innocent. 
Wall thus described the dentition of this species;— The maxilla 
supports an anterior and a posterior series of teeth. The anterior 
set number 5, the first 3 progressively increasing in size, the last 

2 about twice the length of the 3r^. An arched toothless gap 
intervenes between the anterior and posterior ^ts. The posterior 
set numbers 10 or 12 ; the last 2 are about twice the size of the 
preceding 8 or 10 which are subequal in size. The palato- 
pterygoid array form an unintemipted series of which i}is palatine, 
numbering 11 to 18 , are rather longer, the numbering 
as many as 29, progressively and very gradually diminish 
in length from before backwai^«. Mandibular consists of two 
series, an anterior and a posterior, separated by a short gap. 
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The anterior contains 5 teeth, the 3 first progressively increasing 
in length, the 4tb and 5th equal and about twice as long as the 
8rd. The posterior set numbers from 16 to 20. 

Disposition . — It is a fierce active snake, ready to bite at the 
slightest interference ; but, if not molested, will beat a hasty retreat 
when discovered. Its partiality for human habitations brings it 
frequently into contact with man, and many are the cases in which 
pei^ns have been bitten by this harmless snake and the creature 
pronounced a Krait. Such cases of snake-bite would, of course, be 
cured by any or no treatment, but there have also been cases in 
which persons hitten by this snake have died through fright, 
believing that they have been bitten by a poisonous species. 

Habits, 5r'c.— It frequents the vicinity of buildings, out- 
offices, godowns, &c., and is nocturnal, hicling during the day 
under debris, old masonry, stones, timber, stacks of wood, boxes, &c., 
a!ul going forth at night in qijcst of its prey which consists 
chiefly of mice and geckos; this accounts for its frequenting 
human habitations in prcferen<‘c t» fields and forests. It is an 
expert climber, as its laterally keeled veiitrals testify, I have 
encountered it almost everywhere, on alroirahs and cupboards, 
on ^blet stands, window sills, jitmils, curtain-rods, doors, tatties, 
walls, trees (generally those with thick trunks which harbour 
lizards), among flower-pots, under stones, bricks or debris; a log 
that has been lying in one place for a time is bound to harbour 
one underneath. Frequently one hears something fall from the 
roof or off a chiffonier, which, if investigated and turn out to 
bo a snake, it is bound to be of this species. It not uufrequently 
gets jammed when doors and windows are shut at jiigbt. 

/horf.— Geckos, skinks and mice; the first-mentioned preferred. 

According to Wall's notes on the breeding 
habits of this snake, the sexes have been found together during 
the months of November, January, June and July, though the 
June female was heavily egg-bound. Three to eleven eggs art 
deposited during the months from February to July. The eggf 
are elongate white ovals, equally domed at both ends and sort 
to the touch. They measure, wheu deposited, from rather less 
than one to one and a quarter inches, and are rather more than 
twice as long as their breadth. Hatchlings measure from C| tc 
7| inches. 

Folklore . — Some natives believe that a bite from this snakt 
is fatal on a Monday or on a Friday, no harmful results attending 
its bite on other days of the week. 
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10 . Zamenis fasciolatus.— T'.Af Field Snake ov the Fascio- 
lated Rat Snake. 

Zame7iis fasciolatus, BuitleDg. Fsuii. Ind. p. 327 ; BouleDg, Ckt. Sn&ksK, 

Brit. Mne., Vol. 1, p. 4C4 ; Wall, Indian SDakw, J. B. N. H. B., Vol. XXIII, 

p. 34. 

All uniforiniJy coloured brown snake vaiyiny in hue from 
liyht to dark brown and sometimes with a brick-red tint. Traces 
of indistinct transverse markings are generally present anteriorly 
ill the form of white dots on a dark background. 'Jhe end of 
the snout is sometimes hooked like a parrot's bill. 

Scales-— Costah 21 to 22, 21 or 23, 17, smooth; one specimen 
had 15 and another 16 instead of 17 rows before the vent. Ventrals 
197 to 231 (locally 206 to 226) ; in one specimen the last ventral 
was divided like the anal ; in another the last two ventrals were only 
partially separated ; in a third the same two shields were divided like 
the anal with the two halves on ouo side united into one shield. 
Anal divided. Subcaudals in pairs, 73 to 92 (locally 78 to 86). 
Prxocular Postoculars 2 in most local specimens ; one had 
2 oil the right side and 8 on the left ; another had 1 only on the 
right side with 2 on the left ; and a third had 8 on each side. 
Subocular Loreal\. 7*f»»^srtf/i2-f3nsiially, soiiietimc82 + 2i 
one had 2 + 2on one side and 2-h3 on the other. Supralabials 
8, the 4th and the 5th touching the eye. Infralabials 4 or 5, touch 
the anterior ohiu shields. Stwlinguals, two pairs of about equal 
length. 

Colour . — Brown above, varying in shade from yellowish 
brown and olive brown to [dark brown, and may even have a 
a brick*rcd or coral-red tint; anteriorly there are traces of trans- 
verse markings in the form of a row of white spots on a dark 
background or merely very indistinct spots paler than tho 
ground colour. These markings are sometimes almost entirely 
absent. The underparts are whitish or yellowish tlirr)ughout. In 
hatchlings and young specimens the anterior half or (juarter of 
tho snake, ozcluding the head, is variegated with black and 
white j this gradually disappears before the middle of the body is 
reached, The head shows traces of dark marblings only. The 
pupil is round and is bordered with a ring of light red ; the rest 
of the iris is very dark brown. 


Dentition — (from a skull in the Kagpur Museum).— 
lary 15 in alt, the first three teeth increasing in size from 
before backward-, the nest 10 siibequal, after which there is 
a gap which would accommodate one tooth, followed by two teeth 
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which are larjfor than the rest. Palatine IJ, decreasing in length 
fixiin before backwards. Pterygoid Vi to 15, decreasing in length 
from the second liackwards. the iirst being smaller than the 
second. Matidibiilar IS, decreasing in length {rosteriorlx and 
anteriorly from at>out the sixth. 

Dtmcnsiotis. — Tiie longest specimen recorded locally taped 
•1 feet 5 inches, of which the tail measured lOJ inches. This is 
pixibably the longest ivcorded length. 

Disposition. — It is a fierce snake when molested and is said 
tn raise and flatten itself after the fashion of the Cobra. 

Habits, <S*'4'. — It is a fairly comnuni snake locally, haunting 
cultivated areas, gardens and jungly tracts. Several have been 
sent to me from the Experimental Farm, from private gardens, 
and one fiwn a populated area. 

Food. — l. have taken a rat from the stomach of a specimen, 
and Stx'Uczka has remarked that it feeds on frags and worms. 

Breeding. — Nothing is knowr4 except that 1 once secured 
a hatchling in Jfay — bnt uol in these' i’rovinces. 

II. Zaocys raucosus {lj.).— Tlte Dhaman or Rat Snake. 

nii4 Itoiilenf', FauD. R«pt. p. 324 ; BooUng. Cat. Snfttt«a, 
Bril. Mus., Vol. I, p.3t<5 : Will, InciUii Stjskc*. i. B. K. H, Vel. XVH, 
p. 23n, 

Zaiicjjs mucotus, J. B. N'. H- S. Vol. XXIII, p. 168. 

l^atice ««,««. -.Dli.iiiiau, Kii-m, Asartya. 

A long somewhat roljnst snake of an olive-brown colour with 
zig-zag shaped cross-bars of black in the posterior half of the 
body. A characteristic feature of this snake is that the lips and 
throat are striped with black along the sutures of the scales. The 
underparts are yellouisL, with the scales generally margined with 
black. The colour varies grt'atly ; sometimes it is a very dark 
olive brown and at other times almost yellow. The eye is large 
and the ridge of the backbone is prominent. 

Scales. — Costals 17 rows on neck, 17 or 10 in midbody, and 
1 1 or 12 near amis (AVall), The scales arc strongly keeled 
posteriorly. In one specimen, a remarkably dark-coloured one, 
there were 18 scales in midboil)-, 17 on the neck and 18 posteriorly. 

190— 208 (Boiilenger), somewhat angiilate laterally; in 
one specimen the }>cnultimate ventral shield faileil to completely 
overlap the last, that is, only extended half-way across the belly. 

divided 2 ; single specimen had it undivided. Suhcaudals 
95—135 (3onlenger). Prxoculars 2 (rarely one) (Wall) ; 
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sometimes a single praociilar is partiallT dix kled. Postoculars 2. 
Loreals Z mimnWy (mrel v i, 2 or 5) . Temporals^. Supralalials 
8, the Ith and 5th toiu-liing the eye (somelimes '.1, with the 5th and 
6th touching the eye). Infralabials 5, rarely G, toticli the anterior 
siihlingiials (Wall) ; in one specimen only 1 infralahials touched 
tlie anterior c-hin sliield. Sublinguals, [wslcrior longer than 
anterior. 

Colour . — .\iiteriorly of an olivaceous green merging into 
olivaceous brown p.isteri..rly ; the posterior half of tlie "'body 
generally decorateil wilb invgular zig-zag black markings liaviiig 
a tendency to form ci'oss-bars. '1 he dorsal c(doin' varies greatlv ; 
some spooimetis are as .lark as sepia, wliil.- otliers aiv nlmosf yellow! 
Should scpiamat ion be impending, the tone is iimisiUlly dark. Tho 
scales on the lips, throat and beneath the bo.iv and tail me 
margined with black. 'I'he throat i.s yeliowisli or whitish and the 
vest of the tmderjwirts are generally greyish white anteriorly and 
yellow posteriorly. The eye is rather largi-, with a large horizontal 
black pupil surrounded with a ring of pale dull yellow or buff 
which is again surmount'.'d u-itli a dark disk. 

The young are greyish above, with a close tracing of indistiiwt 
black and white cross-bars, giving a speckle.! appearance near 
the neck ; jwsteriorly all the sntiir-'s of the scales ar.- black, 

ZJt'wfn^flWJ.—Aibilts inoasiuc about 7 I'cet on an av.u'age, 
judging from spocimeim collected locally j altliougli our largest 
specimen taped only 7 feet 7 j inches, spc‘ciinetis ..vyr 7 fe-t were 
in the majority. Major Wall obtained a specimen S' 2'' long 
at Trichinopoly, and Mr. Mason is snid to have killed a spedmeu 
at Mahiin Station measuring 11 feet 0 inche s 

£)enfition.~-li\ two skulls in the Museum this was as 
follow# •.—Maxillary teeth 20, increasing in siz'' posteriorly and 
forming a continuous series. Palatine 15 to 17, decreasing in size 
posteriorly and anteriorly from about the Itii. Pterygoul %\ U 
26, decr.'asing in size anteriorly from about tl.e Mb, and j.osteriorlv 
from about the antejwiultimate. Mandihulnr Is to 21 ; tlic 
Ist tooth is binall, and tho.se next it increase in size til! to tlie 
4th tooth, which is followed by about G subcsjiial (eefli, after x^hich 
the series gradually decrease in size posterioriv. 

AiZ-af/Vrer/.— Naturally the Dhaman is a timid sjiake and 
heats a hasty retreat when possible ; if this Ije deiiied, it turns 
fiercely on the aggressor and attacks u itli great vehemence, and 
is said to deliver its strokes in an upwar.! direction, aiming as it 
were at the face. Hatchlings, which have just left the egg, also 
resent interference and are Actuallr able to draw blood. 
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-Frogs, toiils, lizirJs 'agamoids, skinks, and geckos), 
rats, Ijh'ds, snakes {even of its own species), and a young tortoise 
have been recorded in its bill of fare. One wliicli was kept in 
captivity for two years showed a preference for frogs and small 
birds of the Munia type. It consumed in its fii-st year of captivity 
62 toads, G frogs, 9 bloodsucker lizards, 2 sparrows, 2 swifts and 
a rat ; in its second year it ate 9 small birds, ) 3 fr'Ogs, 7 toads, 3 rats 
and 10 bloodsucker lizards. Rats were only eaten when pressed 
with hunger ; they were invariably seized by the hind quarter's and 
pressed to the ground with the snake’s body, and swallowing 
proceeded from the breech. Birds were treated in a siinilav way. 
Wlieii swallowing a toad of rather large dimensions, it seems to 
experieiuc a certain amount of dilTiculty j the' toad, after being 
seized by the head, is generall.v l>eld off the ground, and, in order 
to a\-oid being engulfed, swells its.df to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, the snake meanwhile looking as though it held a ball in its 
mouth. Not unfrequently the smike is forced to relinquish its 
hold. 


Habits, 6?*?.— The Bhaman may be found anywhere, in fields, 
jungles, maidjins, nallas, drains, gardens, ami in swampy as well 
as in arid localities. It shows a partiality for water and old 
masonry, frequently entering the former in ijuest of frogs. It is 
a good Vlimber and well able to ascend trees, and sometimes takes 
np its abode in the roofs of liouses. The caged specimen soon 
made itself at home in its Jiew environment; and, when not asleep, 
was either in the water-tank or climbing among the branches 
placed in its cage. It always kept a sharji look-out, and on the 
slightest sign of alarm raised its head and looked about and gave 
out a short snbdned hiss when any one approached its cage. 

Sloughing , — The caged hpecimen sloughed ten times in its 
first year of confinement and thirteen times in the next. 

Breeding. — Col. Wall notes that the mating season is during 
the hot weather, and that eggs are voided in August and Septem- 
ber and hatcli betweeii Septc‘ml)er and December. He gives the 
number of eggs as varying from 9 to 14. T,wo elutidies, which 
were obtained at Nagpur, contained respectively Iti and 22 eggs. 
The first clutcli was laid on the 4th June by a specimen captured 
a week before. The other clutch, containing fully formed embryos 
15J" long, was obtained on the 15th &ptember. The eggs, 
which are equally domed at the poles, seem to vary in size. 
RusseD gives 2'xli" as the measurement of one from a 
clutch of twelve. Wall gives the length as If" to i|". In the 
clutch laid by the snake in captivity, the largest egg measured 
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1'9" X M*' and tho smallest l'i"x •9*', but those of the other clutch, 
which contained fully formed embryos, measured 2'l"xM5". 
Hatchlings measure from I tj" CWall) to I6'5". 

Folklore, —The Dhamau is supposed to be addicted to sucking 
cows, and the act is supposed to increase the yield. Should a cow 
fail to produce the usual quantity of milk, the blame is placed 
on this snake. It is also a common lielief among the natives that 
the Dhaman is the male of the Cobra, and although its hite is 
regarded as harmless, they allege that it is prone to seize hold of 
a stone or other fixture on the ground with its mouth and lash out 
with its tail, whereupon the parts struck get paralyzed and in 
course of time decay. The Ooiuls call this snake Asariya after 
their month Asar (July), during which it is supposed to become 
poisonous. 

Native name. — Col. Wall, in discussing the native name of 
this snake, states that the word “rfAu/wtfK ” is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word “ dhamana." There is also a tree called “ dhaman,” 
from the hark of which rope is made, and the Sanskrit woid 
“ dahrma ” means a “ binding.'’ All the natives I have consulted 
ha'sp said that “ dhaman ” means a low caste, the snake in question 
being considered to be of low birth in contrast to the Col)ra or 
“Nftg,” I. e.,'q)ure, or the snake /ar excellence. 

12. Simotes arnensis (Shaw).— 714? Common Kukri 
Sna ie or Laddcrback, 

Simotes artteitiis, Buul«ng. K»uu. lad. B«pt. p. 314 ; BotUeiig.Cst; Snakes, 
Brit. JIu*., Vet. II, p. 229 i Wall, Indiao Snakea, J. U. X. H. S., 
Vol. Xttll, p. 749. 

A small brown snake with black cross-bars which may be 
finely piped with white. 

Scales.-^Costals 1 7, 1 7, lo, without keels. Ventrals angulate 
laterally, 170 to 202 (Boiilenger), 178 to 195 (locally). Anal 
divided; in one instance it was entire. Subcaudals ■if\ to in 
pairs (Boulenger), +8 to 51 (locally). Prxocular \. Postoculars %. 
Loreal absent (Wall). Temporalsl-k-. Supralabials 

7, the 8rd and the Ith entering the eye. Infralabials 4 in contact 
with the anterior chin shield. Sublinguals, the anterior pair 
larger than the posterior. 

Colour. — Pale browu above, with very distinct transverse 
black bars throughout its length ; these black bars are narrower 
t^au tbe interspaces and are frequently edged with white. The 
ground colour fades a little towarifs the flanks ; this ground 
colour, in some specimens, chiefly young ones, is remarkably light, 
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almost approaching yellowish hrown. The cross-hands are thichesi 
in the cenh-e, and in old siwcimeus tend to disappear at the flanks. 
If we exclude the three stripes on the head, their number varies 
in local specimens from 27 to S2 on the body and from 8 to 
] 2 on the tail, The three stripes on the head consist of a crescentic 
band passing from eye to eye and reapj>caring in two stripes 
beyond the eye ; the stvond is a sagittate mark with the apex 
on’ the frontal shield, and tlie arms extending to the gape or 
beyond ; the thinl is also a sagittate mark with the apex on the 
parietals and the arms passing to the sides of the neck. These 
head stripes are subject to a certain amount of variation ; some- 
tin»es the first hand is interrupted between the eyes, or the first 
and secoml hands are connected by a median shaft. The anterior 
sagitta sometimes encloses a circular pale spot at its.apex. Some 
specimens have a series of blac k markings laterally between the 
hlai-k hands, '('here are generally a few hlac'k streaks along the 
sutures of the upper laliials. The underparts are white. The 
eye is black and the pupil round. 

-It grows to almiit two feet in length, but 
tbe mainrity of >peciinens one sees are well iiuder this. 

Diffosition . — It is a timid snake, but will attack when 
molested or while effecting a capture when its moveiuents are 
remarkably swift. 

Haunts an.i habits . — Most of the specimws brought to the 
Museum were encountered oi> roadsides, in gardens, under debris 
and bricks or amongst old inasoniy. It appears to bo diurnal in 
its habits and is a very active snake. Although so boldly marked, 
its colours ajipear to la? cryptic wlien on the move, and it is most 
difficult to follow its movements oven in very short grass, as it 
worms its way under the blatles. It is essentially a ground snake j 
one which I liept in <,‘apti»'ity remained on the floor of its cage 
and did not ascend tlie tree placed therein, but when another snake 
[M. pliimhicolof ] was placed in the same cage, it took up its abode 
amongst the branches of the tree, hut evidently was not at homo 
there, for it fre<]neut!v hung itself in a lifeless manner, with the 
head and tail hanging down vertically in exactly the jwsitlon 
a dead suake would assume if laid across a branch. 

Food.—\ have not been able to throw any light on this 
point. A specimen I kept in captivity refused food of almost 
every description and died after 50 days. 

Breeding.— A gravid female is said to have been obtaiaed 
in August coutaiuiuir 5 eggs, and very youngr specimens, 62 * long, 
have been obtained during the mouths of May and March. 
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13. Coluber helena (Daudin).— Snake or (he 
Trinket Snake. 

CoMer lulena, Bonleuc. Faun. Ind. p. 331 ; Koulenfr. Cat. Suakes 
Brit. Mob,, 7o1. II, p. 36; Wall, Indian Suakoj, S. B, N. H. S.. 
Vol, XXII. p. 22- 

A brownish .snake with lila> k vix>ss*bav> in the anterior j)art 
of the l)od>-, which are usually i>rnamfnted with white ocelli and 
with a broad dark band along’ the Nide-* of the liodv, which is more 
distinct ^steriorly. Only a single sjaTimen of tliis snake was 
obtained in Oorevala. 

Scales.— Coslals to 28, 25 to 2y, 19 tn -21 (Wall. ; its the 
local specinien 24., 27. )!>, feebly kwled ..n the' i>osterior part 
of the body and above ba-seof tail. Ventrals 220 to 265, ain'-ulate 
laterally. Anal entire. Subcaudals 71 to 9i! pairs. Loreal 1, 
rather longer than deep. Pa- 0 CKhi>\\. Posiocu.'ars 2. Temporals 
2 + 2. Supralabials varialde, 1', 10 or 1 1 ; iisnaliv two touch the 
eye; the 5th and 0th most constantly; sometimes the lith and 7th, 
or in some exsimi>les three, touch 'th.* eye (Wall) ; in the local 
8p*;s'imeii there were 10 supralabials, with 'the .5th, Otli, and 7tli in 
contact with the eye; on the left side the 4th labial failed to 
touch the margin of the lip. InfmUbiah 5 in ctintact with 
the anterior chin shield ; imr fqwimen had 6 In contact on the left 
side. Sublinguals, two I’wiis of about cipial length. 

Colour.— In the single specinien obtained at .Nagpur the 
gj’oiind Colour was ven,- i>ali* brown, the cross-bars were most 
indistinct and broken up into a network jiattiTii and the white 
ocelli hardly traceable. Two black parallel lines extended longi- 
tudinally on either side of the nape for about three inches; these 
were very distinct at first, but after about tlie fii-st inch they 
became extremely narrow and disappeared before a qujirter of the 
length of the snake. Four black spots, ooiTespoiiding witli the 
cross-bars, were in evidence at the 8i<les of the neck. As tlie 
ei'oss-bars disap^K-ared, the two lateral dark baiuls, enclosing rows 
of scales, came into evidence and were continued to the tip of the 
tail. There was a black streak between the jiarietals, and another 
from the eye to the sutiure hetweeu tho 8tli and 9th labials. The 
uiiderparts were imifornily white. 

Dentition. — According to Wall, this is as follows ■.—Maxil- 
lary teeth 19 ti) 25, in an uninterrupted series, the median rather 
the longest. Palatine 10 to 14, snbequal, or median rather 
longest, as large as the maxillary. Pterygoid Yi to 30, smaller 
than the maxil'aiy, reducing in length posteriorly ; closely set with 
a strong inclination inwards, so that they lie I'learlv transversely 
to the jaw. Mandibular ‘22 io ‘60, subequal, or median slightly 
longest ; as large as maxillary. 
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Dimensions . — The loii^st speeiiticii recorded is 5 feet 
3 inches (Wall), hut such specimens arc rare, and ereu a length of 
over 4 feet is unusual. Our specimen was 8 feet 5^ inches. 

Disposition . — It appears to be a vicious snake from the 
account of the person who encountered it, and this is also the 
opinion of other writers on the subject. 

Habits, &c . — It is an inhabitant of jungly tracts, with no 
objection to straying near populated areas, where it has frequently 
been encountered at night. Accoeding to Wall, it shows a partial- 
ity .for elevated regions between 1,5U0 and 6,000 feet, and this 
probably accounts for its scarcity at Nagpur {altitude 900' — 
1,000'), where during the hist four jeavs only a single specimen 
was sccui-ed. In capti\'ity it has bee’n noticed to kill its prey by 
constriction (Green). 

Food . — According to Wall's account in his article on this 
snake, a partiality is shown for a mammalian fare, but lizards and 
other snakes are also eaten. 

Series B.— OPlSTHOCLYrHA. 

Snakes with oue or more of the posterior maxillary teeth 
grooved. These snakes may be poisonous to a greater or less 
degree, aud although their poison may not be fatal to man, it is 
sufficient to paralyze smallei creatures upon which they feed. 

There are three subfamilies included in this series, namely, the 
Homaiopsinw, the Dipsadomorfkinx and the Elachisiodoniinse', 
only tlic second concerns us for the present, and they may be 
distin^ished from the Homalopsinai in having the nostrils 
placed laterally, wliile in the Homalopsins they are valvular and 
placed on the upper surface of the snout. From the third sub- 
fiiuiily, the DipsadomorphinasTna.y be distinguished by their well- 
developed dentition, for in the Elachistodoniime t£e teeth are 
mdimentary and the maxillary and mandible are edentulous in front. 

Subfamily DIPSADOMORPHIN/E. 

14. Dipsadomorphus trigonatus . — The Brown Tree 
Snake, Nocturnal Tree Snake or Gamma. 

Dipses ttigonala, Bouleng. Fans. lad. Bspt. p. S68. 

DipsadomoTfkus Iritonatus, Bonleng. Cot. Sotkci, Brit. Mas., Yol. Ill, 
p. C* s Wall, iDdian Saakta, J. B. N. H. 8., Tol. IVIII, p, 643. 

Native name . — Parsl bslija. 

A slender brown or greyish brown snake with irregular 
V-shaped white markings bordered with black. The head is flat 
and oval, and the neck very much constricted. The eyes are large with 
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a vertical pupil. The vertohral row of scales, i. e., those down the 
middle of the hack, is sHijlitly eiilarged and different in shape to 
the rows nest it. 

Scales.— Cosialsi^.iX, 1 .1, the vertebral row feehly enlarged. 
Ventrals 2U6 to (IValli, 2;s to 23? (locally). Anal entire. 
Subcaudah 7+ to 9ti paus. Pnrocular 1. Postocu’ansi. Loreal 
]. Temporalsi fsoniL-tinie.s ! or 3) +.3 (sometimes 2). Suprala- 
binls 8, the 3rd, 4th and oth toiiehing the eye ; one specimen had 
II, witli the 1th, oth, and litU toiicliinirthe eye on one side and the 
3rd 4th, 5th and 6tli on llu' iithcr. Injralabials usually in 
contact with the anterior idiin sliield ; one specimen had 4 on the 
right side with 3 on the left. Sublinguals two pairs, tlie iuiterior 
either oipial to, or in a few cases greater than, the posterior. 

Colour. — Yellowish br<nvn or sandy above, witii irregnlar 
Y-shapi-d markings ooiisisting of a wliite or whitish patch bordered 
or shaded in’cgnlarlv with Idack. 'I'hese arrow-head markings 
are sometimes connected along the vertebral line on the top of 
the hack ami they end at alajut the vent. The flajiks may be 
nioit'pd with darker shadea or irregularly spotted with black. On 
the lieail there are two broad brown hands proceeding from 
l)etweeii the eves and diverging p'isteriorly ; thew bands are 
genei-allv bordered with black ; iinother dark band proceeds fmm 
tlie eve towards the The iiiidcrpart> arc white or whitish, 

and there mw be a row of black sjmts along the eilges of the 
ventral shiehls and along tlie MilK-anJuls. The eye i.« grev, freckh'd 
witli dull yellow in its upper half; the pupil is vertical. 

Dentition. — Two skulls ih which the palatine bones were 
damaged showed this as follows: — Maxillary 10 teeth, subecjnal 
in size except for the last two which are enlarged and grooved ; the 
third last tooth may also be grooved. Palatine, abont subequal 
in length (number not certain). Pterygoid 9, decreasing in 
size posteriorly. Mandibular 1 1 or 12, longest atiteriorly. 

Dimensions.— longest specimen, a female, measured 
2 feet bj indies, but a slongli found on a bush near Telinkheri 
Tank measured 2 feet 11', inches. There are no records above 
this, as far as I am aware. 

Disposition. — It i« a plucky snake, and when confronted 
promptly assumes the offensive in a peculiar method of its own. 
The forepart of the body is mis-d off the ground and thrown into 
loops, two on one side and one on the other with the head poised 
l)etweeii. In this attitude it intently watches its adversary for an 
opportunity to deliver its thrust. Immediately the stroke is 
delivered, the snake withdraws like a spring to resume its former 
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attitude of defiance, and at the «inie time draws nearer to ffce 
adversary, if jiccessary. These thrusts arc repeated again ami again 
till the creature is thoroughly exhausted. 


Habits, Ss’e . — It is nocturnal in its hahits and haunts low 
trees and bushes ; they are frequently encountered in gardens and 
on creepers growing along verandahs and not nnfrccjiiently enter 
a house itself. In tlie day one generally finds them emled up in 
a lump on bushes and low trees, esjiecially l)abrK)l (Acac/a arabica) 
and ber [Zitypkus jujuba), and in captivity, if tiiev were not 
asleep among the branches pla"^! in the cage, tliev laid in 
a heap on the flwr. .U 'night they wore generally found on the 
move. Compared witii other snakes, this a]i]>eai-s to he a very fast 
eater, working its jaws with rapidity and disposing of its vi<'tiin 
in a very short space of time. Wlien ein'inintering a rather large 
bloodsucker lizard in captivity it seized its victim by the thigh and 
encircled it with its coils in order to prevent it struggling ; it then 
got its jaws well ovc't the limb and was noti<‘ed working its jaws 
continually in the siime place as if injet-ting jwison into the wound, 
and this seemed very prol*able, for the lizard hardlv struggled to 
free itself and appeared to cnllai)se, for it idosed its eyei* and 
became numb. The snake then let go its hold and proceeded to 
swallow from the head. Sjnall victinw ar«‘ frequently swallowed 
in any position, depending on where the snake first laid hold of it. 
This snake thrives well in captivity. 

Food . — Htoodsiicker lizards probably form its staple-food in 
a wild state, lu captivity my specimens have taken both agamoids 
and geckos, hut refused skinks. 

Jiretding. — 'I'lu'se snakes an* generallv pregnant in .kngnst 
and deposit their eggs In September. Tim eggs are sausage- 
shaped and measure from 2 (i to ' 2 *.) mm. in length and from 
12 to IS mm. in biradth. Their number varies from h to 
8 , but 10, and even as tew a.s d, have^-been recorded. Tlic eggs 
when laid contain embryos measuring 7 mm. as they lie 
coiled up. 

S/on^^tn^.T-This snake appears to slough once in about 
two months. 

15 , Psammophis longifrons (Bouleng.). — The Long- 
snoHled Sand Snake. 

Psaptmephis longijrons, tioolena. Fsao. Ind, Rapt. p. aG6 ; Boiileng. Cat. 
Snake*, Brit. Mu*., Vol. Ill, p. 165; Drcrkmami. -t, '1. N. H. S., 
Vol, Vn, p. 4O6 ! Olcftdow op. eit. Vol. V’ill, p. 553 ; U’.ibn u, op. oit. 
To). XXII, p. 634 
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An olive snake with an elongate heaif and with the vertebral 
low u£ scales margined with black, l.'nderparts uniform white. 

Scales. — Costals 17, 17, IS. Ventrals 173 to 174. Anal 
divided. Subcaudals 79 to y3. Prxocular Postoculars 2. 
Loreal 1 (elongate). Temporals 8, the 4th 

and oth entering the eye. Injralabials 5 in contact with the 
anterior chili shields. Sublinguals, the anterior pair equal to, or 
shorter than, the posterior fellows. 

Colour. — Olive above, witti the vertebral row of scales bor- 
dered with black ; sometimes the scales on ihe whole of the back 
tU'e iiordcred with idack or they may he wanting on the neck and 
forebody. The head may lie uniformly olive or may he 
orniuneiited with symmetrical undulating black lines. The 
undcrjiarts are uniformly white. 

Dimensions. — It grows to about four feet. 

Habits. — Judging from published accounts of the few 
specinions obtaiiietl of tins species, it apiiears to he an agile snake 
wifji si-ansorial abilities. Father Dreckmann's specimen was 
shot 'from the top of a big bahool tree, and Mr. (ileailow encount- 
ered Ills Bpeehnen in grass on a dry and rocky little hill. 

Food.—t\w only spi.M-inien si-ciircil at Nngpur liad eaten 
6 skinks i^Mabitia carnata).* 

Skimbs t'.— I’ROTiCROdLYPHA. 

Poisonous snakes in which the poison is conveyed through 
the anterior maxillary teeth which arc so fohlod as to form 
a canal. 

Subfamily ELAPINJE. — The Poisonous Land Colubers. 


•IB-A. The Green Tree Suake, Drvofhis nycteritans. ia found at Nagpurihut 
up to now I have uut sren a apccincii. Thcro vero two aldipetimrca in tie Mnieum 
nithout labelr. and it naa leco ascertained that they were obtained locally, and 
I have alio beard tie deacriptiou of a snake which could not haro been any other 
than tbia epccica, J append a brief dcrcrlptiun s — 

A long slender green enake with a long pointed ennut. 

Seales . — Costals Ifi rows; rcutrale 172 to 303 ; ansi 2; subcaudals 140 to 174; 
prcoocuhis 2 or 1 ; snbocnlars 1 or 2 ; poetoculars 2 ; eopralablaU 8, tbu 5tb enter- 
ing tlo eye; infralabliU 4 iu contact with the anterior chin shield; sublingUaU, 
the Biller ior shorter than thi; posleri* r. 

Dimensions . — Urowe to about 5 feet. 

Habits. — Arboreal. 

Folklort . — Some natives Lelii ve that tlieee snakee hang bead downwards from 
trace, in which position they pass off as tendrils, and that they shoot dp the noeirile 
of persona naising under the tree and indict a bite in the hraiu, 



l6. Bungarus caruleus . — The Common /Crate. 

Bungarus caadidus, var. atruleus, BouUug. Cat. Soakea, Brit. Mas 
Vol. Ill, p. 3C&. 

Bungarus carulms, Bonleng. Faun. Ind. Kept. p. 388; Wall, Indian 
Snakes, J. B. S. H. S., Vol. XVIU, p. 716. 

.Vati're name.— Krait. 

A ljla«k or steel-blue snake with white cross-bands which 
are more distinct in the posterior part of the hodr. The dorsal 
row of scales are enlarged. 

Scale.— Cnstals 15, 15, 15, with the last row deeper than 
the rest and with the rertebral row enlarged. Ventrals 200 to 
218 (Wall), 2l0to2lJ: (locally). entire. Subcaudals io 
5.5, all enthv. Prsocular 1. I'ostoculars 2. Lorealml, Temporals 

I -f 2. Supralabials 7, the drd and 1th touching the eye. infra- 
labials d in cpntiict with tiie anterior chin shield (rarely 
I, Boulengcr). SubUngu.ilSy two pairs of about equal length. 

Colour . — Black with white cross-bands which are more distinct 
posLci'iorly, each band consisting of a series of linear wliite spots. 
Anteriorly, as the oioss-bands fade, a white spot (•oines into evidirtce 
on the veiiebial row of scales, corresponding with the cross-bands j 
these spots get more distinct and elongate as wo near the head, 
Init these latter markings may he ahsent in adult specimens. 
The cross-bars are generally arranged in pairs, hut the few local 
specimens did not show much of this jiiTangcmcnt. The iinder- 
parts arc white, and in young sjKcimcns this white sometimes 
ascends up to the sides of the iie<d\. The eye is black with 

II round pupil which is only disccTuible after the sjiccimen has been 
immersed in spirit for some time.. 

Dentition . — The maxillary bone supports two canaliculate 
faii^s anteriorly, which arc placed side by side; posteriorly there 
arc tour small subequal teeth which arc strongly grooved. 

Dimensions . — The Emit grows to a length of Ij- feet, but 
all local specimens secured recently have been under 3 feet in 
length. 

Disposition . — It is an inoffensive snake, and when disturbed 
will attempt to beat a hasty retreat ; when escape is impossible 
it will coil itself up and hid<' its head under its coils. It probably 
bites only under great }>i'Ovoc-:ition or when trampled upon, and 
there are instances on record which go to prove this. One is that 
a man unearthed a small Krait whilst digging. He picked it up 
and tied a piece of cloth I'onnd its head and pioceeded to take it 
to a garden where live snakes were exhibited ; on the road it got 
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rid of the cloth several times, and on arrival at ihc gardon freed 
itself again, and it was while tiring to hind it again (hat a hito 
was inllicted wliich proved fatal to its captor. 

Snuke-channers are tpiite indifferent to the Krait, and I have- 
seen one of them hold up a laige newlv caught specimen by the 
tail. 'I'he fangs and poison-glands of this specimen were then 
estracted before in-* and the modus operandi wa.s as follows: — 
The sn.ake was released and then lield down with a stick laid 
across its neck and seized by the nape. The man then sat down 
with the bodv of the snake held between his toes ; he then took 
the head in his left hand and with a penknife cut off the fangs 
against a stone and extracted the poison-glands ; finally the mouth 
was washed out with water. 

Food , — TliC Krait feeds chiefly on other snakes. One of ray 
s|iei!i!nens had eaten a small shrew. Tr<^8, toads and mice are 
also eaten. 

Habits, Pyc . — The habits and haunts of this species resembles 
fu a great extent that of the Common ^^'olf Snake {Lycodon 
aulicus), and, like that species, is fretjuently encountered in the 
vicinity of bungalows and out-houses or in densely populated 
areas. Piles of ‘kankur’ or debris are almost sure to harbour 
a s|>eeimgn. It frequently enters Imngjilows and insinuates itself 
uixler the matting. 

Breeding . — No breeding notes have been obtained locally, 
but the species is ovirarous. WalPs notes go to show that tfie 
eggs are deposited a foot or two under the eai-th during the hot 
months before the rains and that the snake remains coileil with 
them for at least a certain period. 'I'he number of eggs vary 
from 6 fo 10 and measure about The embryos hatch 

out in May, June and July and measure from lOJ" to 1 1|". 

Sloughing . — The Krait casts its skin probahlv eveir month 
(Wall). 

/’eirow. —The poison of the Krait is fatal to man, and its 
virulence is about twice that of the Cobra. SyinptomsofKrait- 
poisoning are similar to those of the Cobra, with the addition of 
severe abdominal pains. 

This being tbe first of the dangerously poisonous snakes 
dealt with in. this paper, with four others to follow, a few words 
with regiird to snake-bite in general would npt be out of place; 
but for more details the mider • is referred to “ The Poisonous 
Terrestrial Snakes of British India, and how to recognise them, 
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with Svmptoms of Snako-poisoniny and Treatmout,” hv Major 
F. AVall, I.M.S., ('.M.Z.S., putilished by the Bombay Natural 
History Society. Three facts worth remembering mentioned 
in the above book ai-e as follows : — 

{ i ) That it is tjuite jwssibie to be bitten lij’ a. poisonous snake 
without being poisoned. 

(2) That in the case of so fatal a snake as the (ioi>raj it is 
quite possible to be poisoned, but to receive a sub* 
lethal dose. 

(S) It is pos.sible for a person to die from the bite of a harm- 
less snake, death being brought about by the depressing 
influence of fear or anxiety on the heart. 

17' Callophis trimaculatus . — The Slender Coral Snake. 

Calhphii trimaculatut, Bonlenft. Cat. Snakfii, Brit, Mas,, Vol, ill, p. SO?; 
Uoul«ii((. Fauu. lod. R«pt. p, 384; Pliipson, i. B. N. H. S,, V'ol, 11, 
p- 246 ; D’Abreii, op, cU., Vol. XXll, p- 634. 

Natite noiMf.— Bui KAg 

A small and slender light brown snake with a black head and 
two black rings round the tail; a part or whole of tlie belly from 
the vent upwards coral-red. 

Scales. — Costals 13, 13, lo. Ventrals 240— 274i (Boulenger), 

or 2U) in all local specimens. .4nal divided. Suhcaudals 
21 to 35 pairs, 30 and 31 in all local specimens. Prxocular 1. 
I'ostoculars 2. Loreal nil. Temporal 1. Supralabials 6, the 3rd 
and ith in contact with theeye. Infralabials i in contact with the 
anterior chin shiehl in all loi-al specimens. Sublinguats, two pairs 
of equal length. 

Colour . — Light bay above, b»it, if minutely observed, each 
scale has a brown dot, and a dark vertebral line is often in 
evidence. The upper part of the Lesid and neck is black bordered 
posteriorly with buffy -wbitc ainl with a small rectangular patch of 
the same colour on the nape. A few white specks are generally 
present on the parietals or alongside them or by the side of 
the fi-ontal, and there may he faint marhlings of brown on the 
head. The white of the nnderparts of the Lead cuts into the 
black ou the head in three places, viz., on the first three upper 
labials, on the 5th and 6th upper labials and temporal and on the 
neck. The tail is encircled by two black rings, the first one just 
after the anal shieW and the other just before the tip ; these 
black rii^s have irregular edges and usually enclose some brown 
spots, underparts from the anal shield to about the last five 
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or six ventrals is bright coral-red, which fades gi-adually or 
rapidly as we near the head, and in all local specimens were 
hardly traceable under the forepart of the body which was 
white. The uiiderparts of the tail are laveiwler blue, except for 
the two black bauds which encircle it; the band nearer the tail 
tip is generally much bi-oken up, and a few black spots may be 
present in the interval between the two bands. The eyes are 
black with a round pupil not discernible in life. 

Dimensions . — The four specimens obtained locally measured 
9'7, 8'7, 7'8 and 7 a inches respectively, of which the tails were 
I'l, 'Tr), ‘65 and 'ft.'). It is said to attain a length of 1 3 inches. 

Disposition . — It appears to be a very timid snake and 
on the slightest interference makes off with great rapidity. 
A captive specimen could not be induced to bite anything. When 
seized with the forceps it lashed out violentlj' in its endeavours 
to escape, and finally wriggled itself into a knotty bunch at the 
end of the forceps. 

Habits . — This snake ri*somblc« th ' TyphlopHre in liahits, • 
atid its slender form is well suited for worming its way into loose 
soil or debris. One in captivity always concealed itsi-lf in 
the loose earth in its cage. .Vll thre-e sp'-’clnnms were, however, 
found above the ground, iind (he- Musi mn clerk, who was shown 
one of these spakes, told me that he once disturbed about a dozen 
of them iukUt a pile of dea<l leaves colli'ctcd for manure 
They most probably were a clutch of hat<-bUiigs, as lie said they 
were smaller than my smallest sp.cimen. 

Poison , — Nothing known; several natives who were shown 
this snake declared it to he jwisonous, but faile<l to give any 
reasons for their statement. 

18, Naia tripudians.— Tiie Cobra. 

■Vaia tripudiant. Booten^. Cat. Snake*, Brit- Mil*., Vol. Ill, p. 380 : Boulene, 
Paoii, Ind. Uept. p. 3D1. 

.Vaja Iripudiam, Wall, Ituliaa Snakei, J. B. M. H. S., Voi. XXII, No. 2, 
p. 243. and No. 3, p. 530. 

.Vativi nane. — N5g. 

A umcoloured dark lirown snake with a dilatable neck which 
may or may not be ornamented with a F-shai>ed mark on its 
dorsal side. There arc generally one or two broad dark bands 
across the underside of the neck. ' 

Scales.— Costsis to 27,21 or 23, 13 to 16. Ventrals 
186 to 197. Anal entire; two specimens ha«l it partially divided. 
Subcaudals liD io 60 pairs; two specimens had the second pair 
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entire. Prseoculiir\. Postoculars S. Loreal liil. Temporals 
2 + 2, 2 + .jJ or 2 + +. Supralalials 7, the and Ith 
toueliint' the eye. Infralabials 4 in contact with the anterior 
chill shield. Suhlinguals, two pairs of about equal Icng'th, or 
the anterior slightly larger. 

Colour and varieties.— 1 \k Cobras of Nagpur would conform 
to the varieties Typica and Cxca, the former being recognised 
by its black-and-white spectacle-mark on the hood, and the 
latter without any hood-mark, but I, am of opinion tliat these 
two varieties cannot stand apart for long with the hood-mark 
for a distinguishing feature. The literature on the subject goes 
to show that three out of every four Cobras from the Central 
Provinces is a black Cxca ; this may be true of the Cobras from 
the northern provinces, c. g., Iloshangabad, Saiigor, &c., but is 
certainly not the case at Nagpur. Here the Cobras are of a very 
dark brown colour, never black, and the majority have no hood- 
mark, or only the faint traces of binocellus. The imdcrjiarts 
are uniformly coloured or shaded with brown, and one or two 
dark bands are traeoabi- oil the neck behind the hood; two black 
spots corresponding with the ocelli on the hood arc also present 
on the underside in speotael'-d sp-cimeiis. Very young specimens 
have the spectacle-mark quite (Kstiiut, a:id I have yet to sei^ 
a young specimen without any hood-mark. Only two specimens, 
over three feet long, had distinct spectacle-marks, whilst the 
shortest anocellate Cobra was? 4 feet 8^ Inehea. long. It seems to 
me as if the hood-mark, which is distinct in'*the young, is lost, 
in tlii^ Iccclity, as the snake ages, getting indistinct at first and 
finally disappearing entirely, some specimens losing it sooner 
than others. Th<' above eoncliision is deduced from the liinitod 
material at my command, and the scale clini'acters given in tabular 
form support my vi'nvs : — 


Lin^li. ! 

CotttU. 

Vcntrals. 

Subesudtij. 

Hood-iuark. 

r li" 

21—21—16 1 

186 

58 

A'cry distinct. 

V 8 " 

21-21—14 ! 

189 

39 

1 l)o. 

1' 3 " 

—21—15 

193 , 

■ 66 , 

Do. 

2' up 

21—21—13 

191 i 

53 ! 

1 lodUtinct. 

3' 4i" 

25—21—13 

197 1 

59 

DUtinct. 

3’ 6p 

22—21—13 

191 

60 

Vtry Indistinct. 

3' 8i" ' 

22-2!— 15 

189 . 

' Tftil docked. ' 

Very distipet. 
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Lea^'ih. 1 

C.'etal*. j 

Vcntrilt. I 

SobcaiidRl*. 

tlocKl-niark. 

4' 31" 

—81-13 , 


60 

1 

1 Nii. 

4' sr 

87—21—13 1 

189 

56 

■ Very iadiitinct, 

4' 64" 

27—21—15 

197 

53 

1 Ml. 

4' hi" 

23-21-15 

' les 

51 

\'cty inditUiicl. 

4' 7 * 

23—21—13 

187 

50 

Nil. 

4' 8 " 

22—21—16 

190 

57 ' 

Nil. 

4' 0 '■ 

23—21—16 1 

193 

64 

.\il. 

4' 101“ 

! 23—33—16 1 

190 

55 

Ml. 

5' a " 

23_21_lt ' 

195 

60 

Nil. 

6' 44" 

1 -21- 

1 1 

190 

60 

j NU. 


Thu eye of the Cohm is lilack witii a round pupil uia-iruleil 
with a ring of golden brown or pale brown. 


Dentition — (from a skull of vanV(y Cecca in llic Nagpur 
Museum ). — Mamillary arnit d with two ranalicuiute fangs placi'd 
side by side, with the inner one moiv in advance than its fellow. 
On the right side the outer and on the left the inner woie firmly 
anchylosed into the bone, and of tbu nthore one was loosely 
attached and the other free. I^alatine 7 suboqnal teeth grooved 
on their inner, faivs. Pterygoid 18, the first a little smaller 
than the second, and the rest diminishing in size posteriorly, all 
grooved on their inner faces. Mandibular H, grooved on their 
outer faces, the third longest and the rest decreasing in size both 
before and behind. 

DimensioHS.-^'^\\K laigest Cobra kilbd heii' taj)ed o' 
but I have seen a larger specimen which I wa.s unable to measure. 
Specimens over 6 feet are on record. 

Disposition . — The Cobra, 1 should be inclined to say, is an 
aggressive snake if interfered with, and is ready to attack at the 
slightest provocation. When disturbed, it generally tries to escape 
by gliding off to a place of safety, but if there is fear of its 
being trampled on, or if it be irritated, it quickly erects itself, 
expands its hood, hisses loudly and darts at its adversary. Rarely 
a Cobra shows no light. Once I eneomitcred a large specimen 
in an open field, wliicli made off at a gix-at pace ; the only stick 
available being a short one, great caution had to be exercised , in 
approaching it; a smart tap on its back brought it to a balt^ ani^ 
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fclie sniike wa-i s\ibf!f(iuciitly deKpatehod without showing any 
inclination to and without even expandin}' its hood or glvin<; 
out a hiss. Yoiin^ Cohras are said to be more irritable and 
dangerous than the larger ones. 


Fo >rf. — Tiie stomachs of those that I examined contained toads, 
shrews and rats, and a specimen in eapt;vitv ate frogs and toads. 
Birds, lizards and other snakes are catenas well as the eggs and 
vouiig of poultrv. A friend told me ho once killed a Cobra that had 
swallowed another snake the tail of which protruded from its mouth. 
He had the Cobi’a held by the tail, while lie himself pulled at the 
(ad of the victim till he drew it out intact. lie then placed the 
snakes side by side and found that the victim, which proved to bo 
a Dhamaii, exceeded the Cobra in length by aljout a fool. 

Habits^ &‘c . — The Cobia may be ranked as one of the common 
snake.s iu India, and it may be found anywhere, in gardens, in 
IKtpiila'ed areas, in liohU and in forests. Jfay-stacks and 
godowns wliieh have bern lilletl with gniss or stiaxv are favoured 
localitie.s. They frecju.-nily enter houses and are often encountered 
in biitb'rcw.ns and about wells, whither they are probably attracted 
through thirst. It fre<juently enters water in (juest of frogs and 
swims well. One sjaji'imcn was shot off a tree which it was 
alleged to have climbed in pursuit of squirrels. In captivity 
a specimen made very frequent use of the branch placed inside its 
cage. Although no»'turnal to a great extent in its habits, it is 
frequently eneountered on the move in the day-time and its 
presenee is often made known by the clamour raised by mvnas 
and squiri'ids who mob it the same way as they do a iiiong'wsc. 
The Cobra frequently enters fowlihoiises and pigwn-coops for the 
purjiose of eating the eggs, ami the liest way to get rid of his 
depredations is to bait a few hooks with living frogs. In the 
bleeding si'iis«jn, which is Ijefore the rains, Cohras appear to 
keep ill pairs, and if one lie killed the other is bound to turn up 
near the same s|)ot within the next day or two. 'J’his, to my 
ktiowlodge, has repeatedly taken place, and the natives believe the 
second snake to be in quest of its mate and ready to wreak ven- 
geance on the destroyer. I once killed a large female Cobra in my 
bath-room at about 11 p. in. in the warm weather, and the next 
evening at about b p. in. killed anotlier one, this time a male, in 
the room .adjoining the bath-room. I Lave also noticed the same 
with the Northern Hilt Krait (5. bungaroides). A hill boy, who 
regularly brought me snakes, turned up one day with an 
adult of this rare sjieeies ; the facts about the Cobras struck 
me at the time, and I promptly told him, that if he looked again 



nest day at tbe same spot where he had killed tills snake, he would 
find its pair, and I offered him double the rewartl he had for the 
first. I was not a little surprised next day when lie turned up 
with another snake, whiidi he said hc had killed on identioallv the 
same spot on which he got the first. It is evident that Kraits, too, 
hunt in couples. 

Breeding . — The sexes probably meet in February or March, 
and eggs ai'C dejvosited in April anil 5iay to be hatched towards 
the end of June or beginning of July. Cobra’s eggs measure 
about two inches in length hy a little owr one in breadth, but the 
size is said to vary. M'all leeords the longest egg as .)8 x Jl- luni., 
and the smallest 2l) x Id mm. Hatchlings measure from 10 to J 1 
inches, 

Sloughing , — I ho Cobra sloughs probably every month ; 
a captive sloughed twice during a confinement of two months and 
21' days. 

Pefiow.— Fatal to man, but every (Krsoii bit by this snake 
need not give up hope, for sometimes the <|uantity of poison 
iii.pected is not sufficient to produce death, and the subject recovers 
aft.»r a certain amount of suffering. 

Folklore. — \i is natural that a snake so familiar and danger- 
ous as tlie Cobra should figure in Hindu Mythology j its form is 
frc(|nentiy associated, ns attendants, with the principal deities of 
tlie Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina Pantheon, where tliey are known 
as Nagas, a cla'^s of beings inhabiting the nether world and 
represented as half-human and half-serpent. Slanv Hindus vene- 
ratfi it and will not hear of its destruction, and, if able to secure 
one in a chatty or basket, it is removed to a distance and liberated. 
The U-sliaped mark on the hood is supposed to represent the 
imprint of the cow’s hoof, and this has given rise to one of'its 
vernacular names “Cioli manna” or “Gau manna,” meaning tlio 
imprint of the cow’s foot. Should a Cobra be irritated, natives 
are always bent on its final destruction, for they believe tliat 
otherwise somebody is Imuud to be bit daring the next few days 
by way of revenge. It is also alleged to lose a little of its 
tail after it has bitten and caused the death of a human subject, 
and specimens with very short-docked tails are put down as 
having accounted for several human lives.* 


* [ am told tint Kid^ Cnbrsa bungaTu$) weie seen sC Goicvals when 

the talk WHS undi? const ruction. Thcic stntkes are addicted to forest loralitics 
and nseinble Cohras, b’t are ver^ inueii lartier, sointtinics eiCiediu^ 14 feet in 
length. Thc-c U no t’-shaped hiod-mark, Unc onijr a bind arross the nech. 
There may also be bands acrois the body. Its nitivo namo is lihujang, 
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Family VIPERIDiE. 

The vipers are heavily hullt snakes, with flat spade-shaped 
heads ; the iieek is rntjch in evidence, and the tail, which is short, 
lapel’s vPi-v rapidly t’j a point. All vipers are venomous, and the 
two dealt with in this paper dangerously so. They may he recog- 
nised frotii other viper-like colubriiies by the fact that tlie head 
is covered with small st'ales and the ventrals are broad and extend 
right across tlie belly when the snake is laid on its back. 

The skull agrees with that of colnbrlne snakes in being 
without a coronoid hone am) other ^wints, hut differs in the maxil- 
larv hone ; this latter, wliicli carries the poison-fangs, is short and 
tliii k, and is movable j>erpendicularly to the transpalatine. Most 
vipers are viviparous ; only a few lay eggs. 


Sub-family V IPERIN /E.^Thc Pitless Vipers. 

19, Vipera Russellii {Shaw). — Russell's Viper, the Chain 
Viper or Daboia. 

yipera Kwsellli, Boulcnv. V»un. Ind. Kept. p. 420 ; BoulenR. Cat. Snakw, 
Brit. Mo*., V 0 I. Ill, r- W»!l, Indian Sn»k» , J. B. N. H. 8., 
Vol. XVIII. u. 1. 
yalive nnmr. —KouriaU 

A thick-.set brown snake with a flattish head, ornamented 
with a dorsal and two lateral rows of large black rings generally 
l)ordered with white. The colour inside these rings is nsnally 
darker than tlie gronml i-olour. The dorsal scries of spots arc 
often more or less connected. 'I’owai'ds the tail end of the snake 
the black rings are gradually lost, leaving only siwts of a darker 
shade than the ground colour. 

Scales.— Costals 26 to 27, St) to 31, 21 to 22, all keeled 
except tlie last costal rows. FcH/ra/v 153 to 17C (^^all). Anal 
entire. Subcaudals 11 to (’>+, pairs (Wall). Supralabtals 10 to 12. 
injralahials 6, sometimes 4, in contact with the chin shield. 
Sublinguals one pair only. 

Colour . — Brown above, with a dorsal and two lateral series 
of lilack, white-edged rings or elongate sj)ots, the colour within 
these rings being generally of a darker tint than the ground 
colour. The vertebral row of sjxits are often connected and ^ at 
times form an nndulous band. Posteriorly the black rings with 
their white edgc.s graduallv disappear and arc lost altogether on 
the tail. .Alon<r the edges of the ventral shields tliere may als.-) 
be another series of irregular dark bvown orbla<-kish sjxits which 
sometimes a'.nalgarnated with tTe lateial series of rings. 


are 
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Between the dorsal and lateral series, groups of small black dots, 
varying in number from one to about six, are generally present. 
The und?rparts are whitish or yellowish with dark semi-circular 
marks sparsely distributed on the forepart of the body and disposed 
at the margins of the ventrals ; the scales under the chin are 
tipjied with black. Tbe eye, which is moderate in size, has a verti- 
cal pupil surrounded with gold ; the rest of the iris is yellow, densely 
freckled with dark brown or chocolate brown, with the upper part 
brownish pink. 

Dentition . — .\n iiic-ntipleto skull of this snake shows the 
maxillary armed with two large tubular faugs placed side by 
side, having an opening at the base and measuring over half an 
incli in length ; there are also fouV loose fangs, which probably are 
the reserve ones which lie in the mucous membrane. Pterygoid, 
9 sub'.'tjual teeth on one side, with the 4tb, Cth and 8th double ; 
1 ! on the other side, with tho llth double; these double teeth 
ap))ear to be teeth wUi»di aa* about to replace older ones which are 
still holding on. Mandibular 13, decreasing in size from 
before backwards. 

Dimensions. — Russell’s Viper attains a length of over 
feet, and 5 feet G inches has actually been recorded, but 
siu'b speoimens are rare. One visually sees them varying 
from between 2 to i feet in length. 

— Russell’s Vijicr is a sluggish snake and one 
that would not move away to avoid being trampled u{)on ; when 
appiiiached or irritated, it withdraws itself into a <'ompact coil, 
gets ready to strike asul hisses loudly by way of a warning ; 
finally, if tho irritation is continu'd, it darts forward and bites 
with great force and determination. 

Food. — Rats, mice, squirrels, frogs and an agamoid lizard have 
been recorded. Two specimens kept in captivity refused to eat, 
iiltlioiigh they bit and killed rats and toads placed in their cages. 
\ third specimen fotl eagerly on ruts and frogs, and still survives. 
Voting vipers Ijorn in captivity have been known to cat each other. 

Breeding . — As is well known, the species is vivrj>arous. ’I’he 
sexes mate during the eoUl weather, and during the montlis from 
JIarcli to May the females are generally found to be pregnant. 
'J'he number of young averagi* -30, but over GO and under lU have 
also been recorded. The young at birth measure 8 J to 11 inches 
in length, according to AVa'I. 

Sloughing . — It appears to slough at rather long intervals. 
A specimen cofiniicd for 1G7 days only sloughed once during that 
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period. A second specimen confined on the 7th September 
sloughed on the 10th September, on the 26th JIarch of the fol- 
lowing vear, and again on the 28th June. 

Haunts. — Most of the specimens brought in were obtained 
on the Nagpur Farm, being found in juar fields and in the grass 
shed, where they probably airived in the carts witli the grass, 
others came from gardens attached to bungalows in the Civil 
Station, iuid they are frequently seen by people who are out buck- 
shooting. 

Poison. — A bite fro.u this viper is just as fatal as that from 
Cobra, but death is not so rapidly produced and the ai'tion of the 
poison is different, local effects bemg very severe. 

20 . Echis carinata. — The Saiv-sealed Viper or Echis. 

KthiscartMla, Bouloog. Cst. Soskea, Kril. Mai., Vol. Ill, p. R06 ; Boaleiig. 
Faun. lad. Kept, p- 4S2 ; Wall, iudian Saakci, J. 8. M, U. S., 
Vol. XVriI.p. 6'5. 

Notivt flame.— Piretli, Dtul Nftg. 

t\ small, rather thick-set hrown snake, rarely exceeding 
2 feet in lepgth, with a clnb-shaped head and ornamented witli whit- 
ish cross-bars or spots which are edged with black ; on the flanks 

11 narrow undulating white line may or may nob be jircsent. A 
jialc dagger-slsaped mark is generally presenton the top of the head. 

Scales.-^Costals 23 to 26, 2U to 35, 21 to 27 (Wall), 2:3 
to 2(i, 2a, 20 to 22 (locally) ; all rows, except the ultimate, are 
keeled ; the third to the seventh row of scales on either side are 
oblique and their keels are serrated. Ventrals 132 to 102 (Boulen- 
ger), 143 to 102 (locally) ; in one specimen the last ventral only 
extended half-way across the belly. Anal entire. Subcaudah 20 
to 31 (locally), 21 to 18 (Boulenger), entiiv. Supralabials 10 to 

1 2 (Wall), the 4th largest nsnally, sometimes the 3rd ; one specimen 
had 9 supralabials only. - Infralabials 4. Sublinguals one pair only. 

Colour —The ground culmirin Echis carinata is very much 
like that of the brown tree-snake {D. trigenatus), but is sliglitly 
darker, and, like that snake, is ornamented with pale black-edged 
markings wh ch assume various patteriis. In some specime^ns they 
form a series of irregrular transverse bands bordered irregularly 
with black; n others they fonn a series of blotches or bands along 
the back, wl ile in the flanks there is a thin undulating white lino 
which meet-i the blotches on the back at every upwai-d curve. 
This undula'in ' whitish line is sometimes afrsent altogether or only 
visible durirg its upward curve, when the snake appears to be 
ernamented witli X-sbaped markings. On the head there is 
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a pale mark rescmbliog tlie imprint of a bird's foot or a dagf^r 
Tlie under parts arc white, sparsely or profusely spotted or speckled 
with dark brown. The eye has a vertical pupil which is bordered 
with gold ; the rest of the iris is yellowish grey, shaded witli 
brown. 

Dimensions . — This vij>er larel}’ exceeds 2 feet in length, and 
a 8pe:;imcn one and a half foot long may be considered adult. 
The largest specimen in the Museum is two feet long. 

— It is a most vicious snake, more so than even 
the Cobi-a, and strikes out on the slightest provocatioJi. \Vh<!n 
assuming the aggressive, it throws its bo<ly into a figurc'of-eiglit 
curve and makes a hissing sound by rubbing the saw>likc keels of 
iti scale against one another. 

Food. — Mice, frogs, centipedes and scorpions. 

Breeding .— "^0 local notes are available for tbe breeding 
habits of this snake, but, from the literature on the subje<rt, the 
young, numbering from «J to 12, are voided in August approximately 
and measure between + and 5 inches at birtli. The young are 
sometimes born in membranes, from which they soon get free. 

Haunts . — It is an inhabitant of desert and semi-desert tracts, 
covered with sparse veg tsition, and may even be found 1n thin 
jungle. Most of the sjK-cimens brought to me were obtained in 
the Goreva'.a Catchment area and near Telinkheri ; a single speci- 
men came from the Sadar. 

Poison. — Echis poiA>n is said to he slow in its action, death 
occurring from 21 hours to 20 days after the infliction of the' bite. 
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ROUGH KEY FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
SNAKES AT NAGPUR. 

Soalici ructnHIing earthwonna in peneryl appaar- 
anve, with obecnre ejet l;ini; be««th th« bead 
ebUldaand with the belly abUidatimitar to tboie 
roond the reat of the body. 

a. Siie iDiall, not exceeding that of an earthwotio. 

Snoot rounded ... ... T.brami»us — p. 5. 

b. Size large, adulla meaaaring about 2 feet. 

Snout pointed and hooked ... ... T. acutus—]\, b. 

B . — Soakea not reaeiabling earthwonna. with cyea 
of ordinary form and with the belly ahielda not 
aimilar to tlioaa next it. 

а. Top of bead covered with amail acalea aimilar to 

tboae on neck and body (e/. fig. 3-A). 
a'. Belly ahielda of the broad type (cf. Fiw. 

2-A A B). 

a". Uaikingi in the form of l8rg.r apota or 
riuga which are often piped with 
white ; tbcae apola arc aomctinica clun> 
gutwl or connected ... K Rusiellii—p. 

b“. Marking! more or Ina dlaporoil trana- 
renely in the form of wldilah apota or 
bara aetronoded or abaded with brown 
or black on a brown ground evluor} 
a wbitiab undnlating lateral. line aome- 
timet preaent «. ... E. larinala—p. U. 

b . Belly ahielda of the narrow type (e/i F,g. 

2-C). Markioga in the form of largo 

blotcheaor rhomba, aometlraea coiiD(Clc<l. . f. cvrii'ca^— p, 10. 

б. ' Top of bead covered inoatly with la*go ahkida, 

quite different to the aealce on the ncek ind 
body (</. Fig. 3-B). 
a'. Graia-grceo loakra. 

a". Body itont, tnoni blunt ... ... At. flu,ubicoloi—p. lO. 

4". Body alender ; auout.poiaicd ... D. mycteritaHs—p. 33. 

b'. Yellow or pale brows anakca with conapicuoua 
black head!; other markioga ou b^y, 
exolnding the tul, if preaent, diapoacd 
lougitn'dinally. 

a’. Tail with two black riuga ; aome red ou 

... C. Irimaculalus—p.bff. 

b“. Tall without black riuga; no red on belly... P. s/igiltariui p. 12. 

p. Snakei with mainly transverae marklnga on 
the back. 

a". Vertebral row of Males not enlarged, or 
different to those next it (c/. Fig l,top). 
a"'- Ground colour brown, transverse bats 
white or yellow. The first eross-lar 
behind bead generally broader ur 
differently shaped to tbcec followiog it. L. auUcus~p. 20, 




A. B. 


3 Heads of Snakes. 

A wiPh smai! scalds on head, 
B will! iande shields on head 
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i'". QroonJ rotuur ptie btuwa ; UaniTorse 
ban black, aometimea oarrowiy bor- 
dered with wbita ... ... S. arwrijit— p. 27. 

c"'. Groondcolonr oliTaeecDtgreoD orbrcirn, 
with black zig.zag traneveree mark, 
ioga, wore diatioct posierkirly. E;roa 
large, ebeeke and tipa striped with 
black .. ... Z.mueostis—p. 2i. 

d'". Groand eoloDt bron n nr reddieb brown ; 
traneverae uiarkiugt, if present, 
lighter or darker than tlie ground 
coloor, TCry indiati&ct and disposed 
anteriorly ool.c. The first cr»ss-bar 
behind bead aiiiiilar to those follow- 

iog it ... ... Z.faMirlaius—f. 23 

(in part). 

b". Vertebral row of scales enlarged or differ- 
ent to those next it <c/. big 2-I>). 
a". Ground roloar black ; transrersc mark- 
ings White. Neck not much in evi- 
dence ; pupil round or not risible . B.ctrru'.nts—f.^i. 
b"'. Gronnd colour light biown i-r greyish, 
with >-sbapeil black and white cross- 
bars. Neck moch in eridencei popil 

vertical ... ... D. Mgonatus—^. 30. 

cl'. Snakes with lengiindlnal as well as trans- 
verse msrkings on tlie ^per parts- 
a”, LongKudinal stripes buff ; transverse ones 

black... ' ... .•• T. stolaiu!—^. 14, 

b'. Longitodinal striper bltck or blackish ; 

trsntrerse ones black and white ... C. kef.'iio— p. 29. 

r'. Snakes vriih longitudinsl narkiDga onlv snd 
aitboDt eonapicDOUs black heads. Long!* 
todioal markings in the form of a row of 
small black spots down the middle of the 

back ... ... ... f . longi/roHS—f- 82. 

f. Snakes with the npper psrts almost nniformly 
coloured sod goDcrally of some shade of 
brown. 

a". A broad blaekisb band usually under tho 
neck, which latter is dilatable and some- 
tiinas ornameuted with a U-sbaped 

mark ... N, irifudians—f. S7. 

b”. No black mark nndir tuck, which is not 
dilatable ; colour soisetimes iuclioiog to 

brick-red ... ... Z.fasciolatus — p. 23 

(iu part). 

g'. Snakes ornamented with large blotches, 
rhombs or spots; pita preseot on snout, 
which is freqneDilt pinkish ; «ze very 
large, always eiceediog 2' ... P. nwturus — p. G, 

h'. Greenish browo or olive brown snabrs, gener* 
ally oinanjented with black markiogi or 
spots arranged in the form of a draught- 
board or network pattern ; this is com- 
bined with two black stripes proeeediog 
backsrards from the eye. Karely rpoci- 
mens are suffused with pink or red. 

Found generally in water ... T. piicatar — p. IG. 

Govt. Press, Nagpur i— No. 1207, Dir. of Agri.— 23-11-16— 800. 
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PREFACE 

- V - ■ - 

Tub following pages contain a record of the stomach contents 
of 600 birds shot in the Central Provinces. The birds were 
primarily shot for exhibition in the Central Museum and most of 
them have been deposited there. 

No attempt will be made to draw conclusions as to which 
are the beneficial and which the injurious birds to agriculture, 
for the numtjcr of records in each species is too meagre. It is only 
in the case of a few well-known pests, or in doubtful cases, 
that more than the required nurdber of birds were shot. Such 
stomach records always have their value and would help to supple- 
ment anyone wishing to ascertain the injurious or beneficial action 
of any particular species. 

I am responsible for the identification of all animal matter 
contained in the stomachs and also for the identification of the 
birds, and have adopted the nomenclature and numbeis of Oates 
and Blanford in the “Fauna of British ludia." Dr. R. J. D, 
Gralia-n, Enonomio Botanist, Central Provinces and Borsr, has 
very kindly identified the seeds, and it is only in a few cases 
where seeds di<I nut germinate that Identity was lost. 

Groat difilculty was experienced in naming the animal matter — 
firstly, from their damaged or partly digested condition j and. 
secondly, from the Iai;k of reference collections containing local 
fauna and of experts in the various groups of animals. Whenever 
possible, I have sent specimens to specialists for identification or 
verification, e. g., some were sent to the Imperial Entomologist 
at I’lisa, others to the Indian and British Museums. I myself 
took specimens to Calcutta for comparison, and iny thanks are due 
to Messrs. Annandale and Gravely for allowing me to consult the 
collections under their charge. Mr. II. E. Andrewes very kindly 
identified all Carabidx, and the ticks were named by the 
Zoological Survey of India 


16/4 November 1917. 


E. A. D’ABREU. 
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FASSESES. 

CORVIDuE. 

Crows and their Allies 

CORVIN^.~Crow8. 

4- Corvu* mAcrorhjnchuB.— Jaiigte Crow. 

Siornttln iMamintd — 

29-3*18 1 paddy graiu, 56 berrieg, 1 .root, some 
gravel. 

31-7-16 6 rice grHiDs, I red velvet mite [Trombi- 
dium grandissimum). 

I6*9*13 Kitchen scraps- 
18.10«14 7 ticks {Hyahmma xgyptium). 

9-12-12 80 berries of Zinyphui cenoplia. 

18-12-12 Kitchen scraps. 

7. Corvus iplcndeDS.— IndisQ Uoqm Cro«r. 

Slemachs txamintd— 

6-3-16 6 wheat grains, 1 joar grain, 1 obillie seed, 
1 bit of bone, kitchen scraps, some 
hnmau excreta- 
29-5-15 Ficus fruit. 

12-C'14 1 shell {.Bithynia f/.), 1 coleopteron, 

1 Melia aaadirachta fruit, Ficus 
frott. 

18- 6-12 237 dipterous larvie and a few pupae cases 

of same, 1 Melia aaadirachta 
fruit. 

24- 6-12 7 Melia aaadirachta ixvdXt. 

20- 8-lS Kitchen scraps, including boiled rice and por- 

tions of shell of hen^ egg. 

21- 8-13 1 ant {Camponotus eompressus), 54 dip- 

terous latTs, pieces of white egg shells 
(Dove?), pieces of blue egg shells (Bab- 
bler ?). 

25- S-17 4 ants {Camponotus cempressus), 1 paddy 

grain, 2 chillie seeds, 6 small stones, 
some vegetable matter. 

19- 9-17 1 w'lieat grain, 2i) Indian com grains. 
4-10-17 65 dipterous larva, 6 ticks {Hyalomma 

^gypttum), 4 chillie seeds, 2 stones. 
9-10-17 36 juar grains. 

16-11-16 95 maggots (dipterous larvx), 1 chillie 
seed, a few grains of boiled rioe. 
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9>12-]3 2 paddf grains, 30 juar grains, 1 Indigo- 
yirra 5^. seed, 1 leguminoui seed; kit* 
chen scraps, iaoluding a bit of bone and 
broken egg shells. 

Crows were observed eating ground-nuts, attacking 
bloodsucker lizards, carrying off a swift, and rifling the 
nest of a "White-eye {Z. palpebtosaX 

i6. Dsndrocltta rufa-— Indian Tno Pi*. 

Stomach examined — 

5-n*18 I mouse, 1 bnprCstid, I caterpillar, t penta- 
tomids. 


PARINiE.-TiTS. 

3t, Parus atriceps.— I diIUd Ony Til. 

Stomachs examined— 

ll-li-lG 6 caterpillars, batch of lepidopteroui eggs, 
1 beteropteron. 

18-12-12 1 spider, 2 caterpillars. 

12«1-16 A quantity of broken seeds and husks, some 
gravel. 

,(3. Machlolepbus haplMOtus.— t^ouileru Yellow Til. 

Stomachs examined— 

20*1*H A few small Lymenoptera, 1 caterpillar, 
othor insect remains unidentiflable, 
a few seeds and floe vegetable matter. 

26*1-12 2 iioctuid caterpillars. 

1&-11*16 1 small hymenopteroD, 1 oalerpillat. 


crateropodidj:. 

C BA.TER0P0D1N.^.— Babbleis, 

105. Argja caudata — Common BslibUr. 

Stomachs examined— 

7*10-13 1 leg of grasshopper, 10 ants [CremdS* 
to%aster suhnudd\t 1 weevil (head 
only), 4 aphids. 

7*10-13 55 ants {Cremastogaster zubnudd), 84 
seeds. 
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ttfj. higjiL malcolmi.— Lwg* Or*; Bftbbler. 

Stomachs txamintd — 

]3'2-lS 2 sots {Camponotus compressus), 1 bup* 
restid, 5 small pantetomids, I smsdl 
catarpillar, remams of other bemip- 
tera, hatch of insect eggs, 1 spider, 
1 se^. 

17-2-13 2 grasshoppers [Acridiida), remains of 
hcmii^ra, 3 s»e<le, a quantity of 
insect remains not identifiBble. 

no Crateropui canorus.— Jungle Babbler, 

Stomachs examined— 

29-4-] 2 14 rice grains. 

31-10-14 1 agarooid lizard, 1 grasshopper, 1 ant 
{Camponotus cempressui), 2 cater- 
pillars. 

TIMELIIN,®. — Tit Babblers. 

135. Dufflctia hyperythrt.— Tbe Kafooi-bellW FkbbUr. 

Stomachs examined— 

12-1-lC Remains of an ortbopteron, 2 chrytomelidi 
{Seetodorita sp.), remains of a few 
bemiptera. 

10-12-12 1 small spider, 1 hjmeDopteron, 1 weevil 
{Apian sp.), other coleopterous remains 
and skiie of berries {Zizyphus anoplih, 
Mill). 

19-12-12 1 small black weevil {Apion sp.), 1 ant 
{Polyrhaehis sp.), 1 small pentatomids. 

> 39 - Pjctorkii sineiisii.— Ytllow-*;ed Babbler. 

Stomachs examined— 

16-1*16 1 grasshopper, 2 weevils, 1 cbrysomelid, 

1 chry somelid larva, I bruchid, 2 coleop- 
terous elytra, i caterpillars, 8 small penta* 
tomids, 1 aphis 

24«2-12 Coleopterous remains. 

14S4. Alcippe pbBOcephala.— Tbn KUgIri Babbler. 

Stomach examined — 

22-1-14 1 spider, 1 fossorial bymenopteron, 1 cafer- 
|>)llar, ] geometrid larva, 11 Seeds. 
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>76. Mixornis rubriCBpillus.->VHIow-breait«d Stbllcr. 

Stamachs examintd— 

2S-1-I4t \ weevil [Afion sp.), 1 jateid. 
23-1-14 1 teoebrionid, 1 cbrysomeiid, 1 jassid. 


BRACIIYPTERYGIN.^. — WnisTtixo Thrushes, btc. 

189. Mfiophoneua hon6eldi.— Malabar Whiitling Tbtoili. 

SrAMacbr txamintd~ 

ll-S-15 Ismail frog, 1 acridiid {Tetriginai), 
1 ooprid, remains of small coleoptera, 
I hydrometrid [Gerris sp.), 1 dipterous 
larva, some fine gravel. 

1J.*8-15 1 grasshopper {Tetriginas), 1 nolonectid 
(Water-boatman) {Enitkares sp.), 
I dragon-fly (head only). 

SIBIIX^- 

386 Zoaterops palpebroaa.— Indian Wbite>ey« 

SSemach txamintd— 

8-12-12 Skin of berries of Zinyphus cenopUa 
(Mill). 

LIOTRICHIN.®. 


343. iEgithina tiphia. — Tli« Common Iota. 
Stemachs txamined— 


11- 6-U 

12 - 6-14 

12 - 6-12 

25 - 9-13 

6 - 10-13 


18 - 10-13 


2 caterpillars, 2 pantatomids. 

1 cnccinellid, remains of other small beetles, 

6 small green seeds- 

1 buprestid, remains o( several coleoptera. 

1 spider, 4> small coleopterous elytra, 

7 caterpillars, batch of insect eggs. 

8 spider*, 1 six-spotted lady-bird beetle 
{C^ilomenes sexmaculata), I chrysome- 
lid, 1 beteromerous beetle, 2 small 
c«le<'pteri>ns elytra, 1 Ciittrpillar. 

2 six-spottvd lady-bird beetles {Chilomenes 

sexmaculata,), i cbrysomelids, 13 seeds. 
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352. Cbloroplii jerdoni— JtrdoQ’i Chloroptii. 

Stomachs examineii~- 

10*2«1S 1 bupiestid, 1 caterpillar. 

&-12-14 1 spider, 16 caterjiillars, 6 chrysalids. 

BEACHPODlNiB.— B ulduls. 

378. Molpastes hemorrhous.— Madru R«d-v<nted Bnibul. 

Stomachs examiiinl — 

22-2-I3 1 lady-bird beetle {Chilomenes sexma- 
culata), 1 red cotton buff {Dysdercus 
cingulatui)^ 3 berries. 

S2-2-13 Vegetable toattcr, inclnding petals and ilower 
stalks. 

19- 7-12 1 caterpUlar. 

29.8-tO 6 berries of Lantana camera (Liim.). 
16-9-lS I ipider. 

Bulbuls were observed feeding on locustids. 

305. PyenoaotBS luteolns.— Wbite-brow*d Bnlbnl. 

Stomach examined— 

C-7-li 5 \Jetia azadirachta seeds. 

SITriD^E.— -N uthatches. 

321. Situ casuneiventris.— Cbc*tout-b«Uitd Katbitch. 

Stomach examined — 

SQ-l-U Coleopterous remains. 

DICRUUID.®.— Drongos. 

337, Dicruras atcr.— Tb« Blesk Droogo. 

Stomachs examined— 

5-3-14 1 mantis, 1 carabid ( d/e/^«Kr j/.), 1 cater- 
pillar. 

1 1 • 4- 1 2 2 grasshoppers. 

S6-5-1S 2 spiders, part of the chela of a crah, 
remains of hymenoptera, I'cmaiDS of 
coprids, remains of other coleoptera, 
1 caterpillar, 8 small stones. 

27-5-13 1 ant {Mvrmecins), 3 blue coprids. 

20- 6-12 4 surface grasshoppers {Chrotogenus sp.), 

\ weevil {Tanymecus'sf.). 
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8*7>12 1 centipede, 1 g>rastbopper {Acriduds), 
t wio^ tarmite, 1 noctnid caterpillar, 

22>8*12 1 geometrid caterpillar, 2 hummitig>biid 

bank motbs {Cephonodts hylas). 

A drongo was noticed taking a taasar moth on the wing, 

338. Dicrurus loneicandatur— Indian Aiby Drongn. 

Stomach ixamintd-~ 

l>4rl2 2 bees- 

340. Disieraurus paradiseus— Larger Racket-tailed Drongo. 

Stomachs txamintd— 

2fi-3«l3 I grasshopper {Epacromia dorsalis), 1 
small pompilid, 1 pompilid {Salius 
flavus, Fabr. ), I ichneumon, 1 cuckoo 
wasp {Chrysis fuscipennis), 1 ant 
{Camponotus sp.), 1 eoprid, I' cncujid, 
i caterpillar, > pentatomid. 

3 {Potisies hebrsus). 

CERTHIID-rE. — Tebe.Cbeepbes and Weens, 

347 Salpornis spllooeta.— Spotted-grr; Cnapar. 

Stomach examined-^ 

8«12>]2 1 spider, 1 faUe-scorpion {Cherneiidea), 1 
weesil, 1 chrysalis. 

SYLVIIDiE.-WARBI-EEB^ 

363. Acrocephalus stentoreus.— Indian Oreat Heed Warbler. 

Stomach txamintd-^ 

2S-4-12 1 grasshopper {Spathosternum prasini- 
Jerum, Walk.), 3 small mantiBes, 

366 Acrocephalus dumetwuia,— Blyih’t Reed Warbler. 

Stomach ixaminfd — 

4-10-13 4 weevils {Mylhetrus sp.). 

374. Ortbotofflus sutoriut.-^Indian Tailor-Bird. 

Stomachs examined-^ 

15-.5-14 1 coleopterous elytron, 3 caterpillars. 
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24-9-13 1 beetle {Necrobia rufipes, Dej), 9 cater- 
pillars, 1 bug {Coretdce). 

9-12-I2 1 tipider, 1 act, 1 ohrysomt-lid, 1 dipUrou, 
1 peotatomid; a quaatity of iniect 
rcmaiDs, iacludiog coleoptera, diptera 
and bcmiptera. 

jBi, Ciatieola CUTsitans.— Rnfoaa Panl*ll-W#rtl#r. 

Stomaetu examined — 

5- 2-14 1 grasshopper, 1 coleopterous elytron, 2 flea 

beetles (Chasioenema sp,), 2 penfato- 
mids {Eusareocoris sp.). 

3-5<12 1 small grasshopper, 2 geomctrid caterpil- 
lars. 

22-8-12 1 caterpillar (PyraiiJ), other iosect 
remuos not identiSabie. 

3 te. Franklinia graeiUa.—Fmnklin’s Wren-WwWsr. 

Slamach examined— 

15-1>16 1 iocustid, i small beetle, 1 caterpillar, 
1 bag {Lygseidae^. 

394. Hypolais rama.— .Srke*'* Trec-Wtrbicr. 

Stomach examined— 

6- 2>14 3 small liymeuoptera, 1 bruoliid, 1 £ea 

beetle (Ckxtocnema basalts, Baly), 
remaioe of a few small beetles- 

399. Sjlria jerdoai.— EuUra Orpbwn Warbler 

Stomach examined— 

6-1-13 1 grasshopper {,Acridiidx), 6 ants 
{Camponolus compressus), 1 seed- 

27'2-12 2 land sni^, some insect remains- 

11>11-13 2 mantises {Humbertiella indica, Sauss). 

403, Sylrla affinis.— lodisD Leww Whlte-tbroated Wsrbler. 

Stomaoh examined — 

29-10*I4 1 ebrysomelid, 8 weevils, 5 caterpillars. 

3l'10'l4 3 caterpillars, 1 cercopid, 8 weed seeds. 

2-11-14 2 ants (Camponotus sp.), 1 caterpillar, 
other iusect remains not identiliable. 

6-11-14 2 ants, 1 coleopterous elytra, 1 dy, 6 berries 
{Lantana ?). 

11-11-12 1 coccmetlid (T'Afs eineta), 3 small cater* 
pillars, 1 psylUd, 1 cercopid- 
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405. Phylloicopus affinis.— Tiekell'i Willow-Warbier, 

Siomachs examined — 

24-1-14 1 uoctuid larva, 1 (ulgorid. 

9-3-15 3 small moths^ 1 membracid nymph, 1 {ul - 
gorid. 

412. Acanthopneuste Tlridanns.— GreenUli Willow-Warbler. 

Stomachs examined — 

16-10-14 3 caterpillars- 

18- 12-12 4 small homoptera (Cercopids). 

464. Prinia socialia.— Aibj Wcen-WarbUr. 

Stomachs examined— 

2fl-3-13 1 liymenopt»»ron, I small ant, 1 weevil, 
6 coleopterous grubs. 

15- 4-12 ]0 Trypetid<e \d.na- 

26-4-12 1 ^ider, 6 flea beellee {Chseiocnema sp.). 
14-5-12 1 Coptosoma indkum (Diet.?), 12 cocoinel- 
tide [Scymnus sp.). 

466. Prinia inoroau.— Indiin Wren-Warbler. 

Stomachs examined — 

14-1-14 2 cbrysomclids (Crypleeephalus seht$^ 

tedli), I membracid, other insect re- 
mains n^^t identifiable. 

16- 1-17 1 grasshopper [Oxya sp.) 

13-6-12 23 small hymeooptera. 

10-7-12 8 weevils j/.). 

fl-IO-13 1 noctuid. 

10-12-16 1 grasshopper {Oxya sp.), I locustid. 

LANIlD-iE.— S hkikbs. 

469- Irtnius lahtora.— lodian Ore; Sbriko. 

Stamach exam ined — 

30-9-14 1 acridiid, 1 locastid {Conoeephalus tndi- 
cus), 1 lenebripnid {Platynolus per^ 
foratus)^ 1 elater. 

475 - Laniuc nigriceps.— Black-beaded Bbrike. 

Stomachs examined— 

19- 1-14 1 coprid, remains of coleoptera and hymen- 

optera- 
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i«l2-lS 2 haiiy caterpilUrs, coleopi«rous remaios 
{Buprestida! SkoA Tenehroinids). 

5-12<14 1 caterpillar, 1 pentatomid. 

476- Laoiua erythronotus.— Bofous-liMked Shrike. 

Stomachs examined — 

23*1-14 1 grasshopper, 1 ant {Lobopelta ocellt/era), 

1 carabid, 2 coprids, remains of other 
coleoptera not identifiable. 

17-12*12 3 grasshoppers {Acridiids), 1 chrysome- 
lid, 2 coleopterous eljtra. 

488. TephfodMois poBdiceriaaus.— Commou Wood-Shrike. 

Stomachs examined— 

14-5-12 1 grasshopper {Acridiids), 1 pentatomid 
{Halys dentaius). 

19-5-12 2 spiders, 1 bjmenopteron, 2 geometrid cat- 
erpillars, 1 caterpillar (head only), 
1 pentatomid (Halys denialus). 

23-7-12 2 caterpillars, remains of email colcop- 
tera. 

b-12-12 1 tabanid {Chrysops dispar), 1 panta- 

tomid, other insect remains sot idcnti- 
liable. 

499. Perieroeotus rosens.— Bo«y itinivet. 

Stomach examined-^ 

2-4-12 1 spider, I pentatomid head. 

SOD. Pericrocetoi peregrinus.— Siotll HiDiret. 
stomach examined — 

4-5-12 2 caterpillars. 

jftl. I^ericncetss 9iytlM«pygins.—WUte-h«IUed Minim. 

14-11-13 4P7raIids. 

505. CUipOlAaga mclaooschisla — Dsrk-grre; Cnekeo-Shrike. 

examined— 

It0-l<l4 1 spider, 1 caterpillar. 
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SOS. Campopbaga sykeai.— Ulaek'bMdtd CuckM-Shrik*. 

Sioifiachs examined-*^ 

n-1'12 10 caterpillars {Pyrali'das). 

34-f»l'2 1 moth {Ceometrid/e), i geometrid cater- 

pillars. 

1 1- 1 0'l 4 10 geometrid caterpillars. 

510 Craucalua maeii.— Large Cnckoo-Sbrika. 

Shmacki examined— 

20- 4-12 2 grasshoppers {Acridfidie), 1 locuitid, 

2 bymenontera, i green leaves, 1 6at 
black seeds, some Ficus froit- 

21- 6-I2 1 weevil {Tanymecus sp.], 1 weevil (i/Uras- 

brachyrrhittus), Boh., some Ficus fruit. 
15-10-12 1 bupreslul, I noctuid caterpillar, 2 peota- 

tomids, 12 flat black seeds, some 
vegetable matter. 

ORIOLID.^).— OftlOLBS. 

318. Oriolus kundoo.— lodian OrUle. 

Siomaeks examined— 

10- 4-12 Ficus fruit (Pipal). 

14-5-12 I teucbrionid {Ofdlrum depressum), Ficus 
fruit (F. religiosa). 

11- 0-12 /'rV«j fruit {F. rtligiosa). 

331, Oriolus melanoeephalBs.— Indian U 1 ack-li«aded Oriole. 

Stainaeh examined— 

24- 1-14 1 py ralid caterpillar, Ficus U\ai- 
STUKNID.^:.— Starlings and Mynas. 

338 Pastor roseus— Rose-coloured Stalling. 

Stomachs examined — 

25- 2-13 fruit. 

1-4-12 1 land suail, Ficus inii {F: telrgiosd}. 

11-4-12 7 seeds and froit of PstAecd)hb4tm\dulee, 
Ficus fruit {F. bengalensis), 2 stoaea, 

532. Sturnus mensbieri.— Common Indian Starling. 

Stamac/i examined — 

11-2-13 25 =.mall flat white seeds, 1 weed seed 
1 coprid,' Temains of smaU coleopten. 
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53B. Stnffll* malab*Hct.— M;oa. 

Slemach txamintd— 

22-1*14 1 red tree ant {CEcephylla smaragditta-. 
2 pentatomida, Ficus fruit. 

Temcfluchus pafodarnm.— Biack-bnuieit 

Stomaeks examined — 

19-4-12 /VVwifrnit (Pipal), (/■. religiosa). 

19-8-18 A large number of bUtk ants [Camponolus 
compressus), 1 cofrid, 8 roleopterous 
elytra, 7 ae^s. 

22-9-18 1 chrysomelid, 1 buprestid, 1 elater, re- 
mains of a large number of small coleop- 
lera, 1 caterpillar, 1 lar >e green penia- 
tomid (thorax only). 

549. AcridOtheres tristis.— Common H;n*. 

Sfamacks examined— 

24-2*12 1 grasshopper {Oxya vtlox), Fiats fruit- 
4-4-12 /ifttr fruit (Banyan) {F. bengalensis). 
4-5-16 A (Quantity of termites. 

15-5-14 208 termites, 1 seed of Pnnicum sp- 

27-5-16 A large quantity of termites, 6 black ants 
(Camptnoius Cdmpressus], 1 berry. 

29-6-15 1 spider, t acridiids, 1 ceprid, ficur fruit. 

80-6-17 1 termite, 2 date-palm fruits. 

8-8-18 1 grasshopper, 2 bymenoptera, 2 ants 

{Camponolns compressus), 4 coleop- 
terous elytra, 2 coleopterous grubs, 
5 caterpillars. 

13-10-13 8 large ants {Camponoius compressus), 
2 small nuts, 1 coprid [Onthophagus 
sp.), 1 elaterid grub, 1 bed bug {Cimex 
rotundatus), 4 Cestoda (tape-worms), 
1 nematode worm, 14 seeds, some vege- 
table matter. 

551. Acridettieres gigioianut.— Bank M^nn. 

Stamath examined— 

14-1-14 51 ticks {Boopkilus cM/re/rV- females), 
I tick {Boopkilus auslralis — male), 
29 paddy grains. 
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555 Sturnoptstor contra.— Pied Myne. 

StfHack txomiHtd— 

]6-2-16 4 earwigs, 2 mole crkkels {Gryllota/^a 

africana), 1 caterpillars, I pentatomid, 
batch of 47 insect eggs, 1 red aqoatie 
mite. 

MUSCICAPID.®.— Pltcatchbes. 


561. Siphia parra — Eoropean Bed'breaited Flyeateher. 

Stomach txamincd — 

27-ll*13 4 ants [Camponotus compressus). 


568. Cyomis supereiliaris.— Whiw-browad Blue Plycstcber. 

Stomach examined — 

12*1-10 2 &ai6 {Camponclus irritatts), i &iita {Cre- 
mattogasier sp.), 1 coleopterous ely- 
tron, 1 dipteroD, other inieot remains 
not identifiable. 

576. CyornJs tickelli.— Tickell'i Blue Plyeateber. 

Stomachs examined— 

4-1-13 1 Labidura riparia, Pallas (earwig), 8 
small earwigs, 1 Cat^onotus comprts- 
sus (black ant), 1 (Ecopkylla smarag- 
dina (red aot), 1 small ant, S ter- 
mites, I Chlxnius hemifer (Cbaud) 
(carabid), 1 coleopterous elytron, 8 
seeds. 

9-S-lo 1 spider, 1 ortbopteron, 1 ant {Camponotus 
sp.), 1 caterpillar. 


588. AUeonax latirostris.— Brown Fljcalcbar. 

Stomach examined— 

21-6-12 Remains of a few bymenoptera, I moth 
{Arciiidx), I bine-bottle fly, 2 other 
mnscids. 

59». Culictcapa ceylonensis.— nr*j*b»aded Flyeatebsr. 

Stomach examined — 

6-12-13 1 mnscid, 1 blue-bottle fly- 
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598. Terpsiphofle parAdisi.— Indian Paradim Fl^naUlieT. 

Stomachs examined — 

26-3-13 1 hymonopteron, 2 diptora. 

11-5-12 1 hymcDopteron, 1 rouscid, 4 other flies, 

2 jaseids. 

14-8-13 1 spider, 3 ants {Myrmecinas, Sima sp.), 
1 mnscid (wings only). 

18-9-13 1 hlue-bottle fiy [Pycnosoma flaciceps), 

1 rooscid. 

22-9-13 Flies {Xachinida)- 

6ci. Hypotbymis aizurea.— Indian Black-napcd Fl^catcfaar. 

Stomach examined— 

14-6-12 2 ^^rionids. 

d04- Rhipidura albifrontata.— White-browed Faotail Flycatcber, 

Stomach examined— 

29-11-13 Bemaios ot small hymenoptera, coleoptera 
and diptera. 

do?. Rhlpidura pectoraJis.— WbMe-apotted Fantail Flycatcher. 

Stomach examined— 

16-6-18 2 small coleopterous elytra, 1 tabaoid 

{Chrysops dispar), I musoid, 2 syrphids. 

16- 7-12 1 elater, remains ol hymenoptera, small 

voleoptera and of diptera. 

TURDID.f). 

Bobins, Thrashes and their Allies 

SAXICOLINiE.-CHATs. 
do8. Pratiocola caprata.— Common Pied nush-Chal- 
Stamachs examined— 

9-1-16 2 ants (Camponotus sp.), other insect 
remains not identified. 

17- 1-13 II ants (heads only), 1 weevil, 2 small 

coleopterons elytra. 

dio. Pratincola roaura.—Indinn Bneh-Cbst. 

Stomachs examined — 

6-2-14 2 grasshoppers (Acridiidw), remains of 
some inwcte not identified. 
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1 4-2*1 S 1 forficulid elasper, 4 coleopierouE elytra, 
remaina of o^er small loaecte not identifi- 
able. 

629. Cercomela fuses.— Brown Bock-Chst. 

SttimaeA ixamined — 

12-2-18 1 caterpillar, 1 legiiminonE seed, 4 weed 

seeds. 


RUTICILLIN.®.— Robixs and Redstarts. 

647. CTAnccula suecica.— lodisD Blna-Tlirmt. 
stomach examined— • 

21-1-13 } \n-Qc\xii {Sftermof’fiagus sfi.), .3 noctuid 
caterpillars (/Igrolis sfi.}, 1 green 
leaf. 

Mr. Thamnotua cambaiensis.— Brovn-bncketl Ia<li«n Robin. 

Stomach examined— 

2-4-12 1 winded ant, 1 Opatum depressum. 

Mj. Cepsychus aanlaris — Msgpic-RobiB. 
stomach examined— 

1-6-12 2 coprids, 2 flies {Trypetidie), 89 maggots 
[Trypetida'). 

TU RDlNi® . — T hbdshes. 

685. Geocichla cyanonotus.— Wbiie-lbrnstea Ground Tiirush. 

Stomache examined — 

7-8-12 A quantity of ants and coleoptera. 

7-3-12 A quantity of ants and coleoptera. 

691. Petrophila cinclorhyncha — Blno-beaded Rock Thruih. 

Stomach examined— 

16-3-15 1 bymenopteron, 1 coleopteron, 1 pentato- 
raid, 1 1 seeds. 

693. Petrophila cyaous.— Western Bine Rock Throtb. 

Stomache examined — 

16-1-13 2 ants {CamponotHS compressus), 1 tene- 
brionid {Rhytinota impolita, Fairna), 
3 small coleopterous elytra. 
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19- 1-18 A quantity of coleopterous remaini. 

29-3-18 1 grasshopper, 4 coprids, 3 taaebrioDid 

(Opatrum sp.), 9 berries. 

15-10-14 4 tenebrionids {Rhytinota impolita, Fairm;, 
5 dipterous larvss. 

17-10-14 3 grasshoppers [Chrotogonus j/.), 1 acri- 
diid. 

PLOCEID^. — Wbaver-Pikches. 

yao. Ploceus bays.— Tbe Bays. 

Stomachs cxaminffi^ 

18-2-13 2 paddy grains, 1 Panicuni flavidum 
2 weed seeds, some gravel. 

21-&-1 \ la grass seeds, 8 small stones. 

7-6-18 879 grass seeds. 

10-7-14 2 smalt weevils, 5 caterpillars, remains o£ 
small coleopters. 

738. Ureloflcha striata.— Wblle-baeksil Modm. 

Stomaeht rxaminhi— 

jO- 12-12 9 broken rice grains. 

10- 12.12 A few seeds and some gravel. 

11- 12-12 A few broken rice grains, 2 very small seeds, 

some gravel. 

11-12-12 Similar to the others. 

73$. Uroleocha psnctalata.— Spotted UuDia. 

Stomachs examined— 

20- 1-14 14 paddy grains, 29 other seeds, some line 

gravel. 

9-12-12 2 paddy grains, 2 weed seeds, some gravel. 
737 Stictospiza fermosa.— Gittn Mania. 

Stomach examined— 

20-1-lS 3 grass seeds, 12 weed seeds- 
738 . Sporeginthus amaadava— Inditn B«d Uasis. 

Stomachs examined — 

7- .9-12 270 grains [Stlaria intermedia). 

8- 5-12 312 grains (Setaria intermedia), 6 very 

small stones. 

10 - 12-12 11 seeds, a few small ston^ 
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FRTNGILLID^. 

Finches 

J'RINGILLINiE. — True Finches. 

761. CtrpodaCB* er7tliriiiu<.-^ommou Bote*Fincb. 

Stomachs examined— 

12'1-16 35 Andropogen contorlus seeds, a quaa- 
tity of gravel. 

22-l>]3 82 Andropogott contortus seeds, a few 
small stones. 

27-9-12 6 Setaria sp. seeds, 106 Andropogott sp. 

seeds, 28 very small seeds, 1 small stone. 

775. Gymoorbis flavicollis. — Yellow.thrMted Spurow. 

Stomachs examined— 

9-i-l2 19 Setaria italica seeds 

15- 4-12 18 seeds. 

SO-6-12 19 grass seeds {Seiaria sp.), 6 small stones. 
3-7^12 61 grass seeds j^.), 8 small stones. 

774. Passer domtsttcus.— U sqm Spsrrow- 
Stomachs examined— 

6-5-12 3 rice grains, 1 grass seed, some gravel. 
21-6-13 18 grass seeds, some fine gravel. 

26-5-13 23 grass seeds, some line giavcl. 

9-6-13 6 grass seeds, some gravel. 

17-7-12 5 grass seeds, some masonry and brick 
dost. 

21-7-12 17 grass seeds, some masonry and brick dust 
10-9-13 32 Setaria intermedia seeds, a few stones. 
4-11-14 7 grass seeds, some small stoues. 

EM BERIZIN.^.— Buntings. 

793. Efflberiaa stewartl.— Wbite-capp«d Bontiug. 

Siometth examined— 

1-12-13 100 .S'e/ar-r’a sp. seeds, 59 Andropogon sp. 
seeds. 

803. Mele^hus mela^cterus.— Crwtod Baotisg. 

Stemack examined— 

16- 1-16 hi Andropogon contortus seeds, 12 Pani- 

aim sp. seeds, 13 othez seeds, 8 small 
stones. 
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HIRUNDINID^.— Swallows. 


S09. Cotlle liticntil.— ladiaD Saod-Mariin. 

S/cmacA examintd— 

20-8-16 2 lady-birds {Scymttus sf'j, 1 fulgorld, 
other insect remains not identifiable. 

813 Hirundo rustics.— Tbs Susllatr. 

Slemaeht fxaminfd — 

14-12-12 2 grasshoppers {(Edipodinx), 1 grBsshop- 
per {Tetriiirx), 1 winged ant, 1 chry- 
somelid [Cr)pt»cepkalus sthestedti), 
1 cbrysoroelid {Oocassida pudibunda, 
B.), 1 chrysomelid {Nodosloma sp.), 
1 chrysomelid (Cassidinx), 1 beetle 
{Cryptophagidx), 13 minute coleopte* 
rous elytra, T cbloroj'td fly, 1 noembra- 
eid. 

tti. Hiruado nspslensis.— HedKien’t SlrUtsU Swsltow. 

Slotnachs examiHtd— 

17-1-13 Remaius of small hymenoptera, 2 coleopte* 
rous elytra, 1 membracid, 25 aphids 
{CAatlcpkorus wacu/afus). 

2-2-14 1 bymenopterou, C ants (Ponen'ttx), 
4 aniB {Myrmecinx), 1 chrysomelid, 
a few small diptera, 1 weevil. 

26-8-13 7 weevils {Api'on sp.), 1 chrysomelid, a 
quantity of insect remains not identifi- 
able. 

26-3-13 1 coprid, 11 weevils {Apionsp), I weevil 
(No. 287, Nagpur Museum Collection), 
other insect remains unidentifiable- 

25-3-18 1 small carabid, 4 weevils {Apton sp.), 1 
elater, other insect remains not identifi- 
able. 

833. Hirundo eijtfarop7gia-8.<.bei’t Striated Swallow. 

Stemack examined — 

25-1-18 11 weevils [Apiott sp.), -i s'.ink bugs 
{Ceotomus sp), other insect temains 
not identifiable. 



MOTACILLID^.— Wagtails and Pipits. 


ta 6 . MctaclIlK alba — White Wagtail. 

Stamach e*amiHtd~ 

25-Il*]3 1 ant, i dipterous larra, 60 flies. 

819. Motacilla personata.—Maakci Wagtail 
Stomachs examined — 

7-12*12 2 shrimps, 1 grasshopper, 7 small weevils, 
I small carabid, i caterpillar, 1 small 
bemipterou. 

17- 12»I2 1 spider, 1 cbrysomelid, I dy, 1 heraipteron. 

1 8- 1 2- 12 1 spider, I hymeoopieron, 1 rove beetle 

[Stap/i\limd,T), I beetle {Anthicidx), 
1 weevil, 1 seed. 

I31. Motacilla maderaspatensis Large Ficl Wagtail. 

Stomachs examined — 

20-3-16 1 grasshopper, 1 coprid, 1 flea beetle 

{Chstocnema sp.), 3 fl'es {Mnsca 
domestiea.'Lxan.), 1 fly ( ZVri(7«i<^ (head 
only), 1 pent-atomid nymph, I lygoid 
nymph, remains of other diptera aud 
coleoptera. 

26-3-1-S 1 shr.mp, 7 grasshoppers {Tetrigina), 
+ siaphtlinid beetles [Pccderus sp.), 
I colcopiter.ius pupa. 

f».5-12 2 gi-asshoppers, 2 c-'pr'ds, 1 caterpillar, 
h dipterous larvic, remains of small 
coleoptcra- 

83a, Motacilla melanope. — Grey tt’agiail. 

Stomachs examined— 

26-9-13 2 small dragon-flies, 1 fly, 1 dytiseid 

{Laccopki/us anticatus, Sharp), 2 small 
beetles. 

23-10-1.3 1 spider, 2 giasshoppere (AcriditdseJ 1 
dragon-fly nympb, 1 flea beetle 
{Ch.Ttocnema basalts, Bab), 1 fcenebrio- 
nid, I cUvicorn beetle, 1 hydrophilid 
'Berosus decrescens, Walk?), 27 dip- 
terous larvse, 2 pentatomids, 6 hydro- 
metrida- (water-bugs), 3 hemipteron- 

22-11-13 1 earwig, + grasshoppers (Tetriginx,) 

1 cricket {Tridaetylinx), 1 eilphid grub 
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Ssj. Moucilla borealis.— Crey-bMded Wegtail. 

Stomachs examined— 

1 cricket (leg ^ sma]! coleopterous 

elyira^ 1 small pentatomid. 

29-4-12 2 grasahoppen {Tetriginx]. 

15-12-12 2 forliculid claapers, 8 weevils, 1 coleop- 
terous elytron, 2 caterpillars, 1 horn f 
teron, 1 grass blade. 

835. Motacilla beema.— lixliin Bluo-biad«d Wagtail. 

Stomachs examined— 

15- ]2«I3 1 small dragon-fly nympb, 3 small beetles, 

1 fly. 

15*12*12 1 colcfipt. rjug elytron, 1 caterpillar, re- 
mains of other small insects not identifi- 
able. 

837. Motacilla Citreola. — Yelloir-beaded Wsgtail. 

Stomachs examined— 

20*3-15 6 small byrnenopteia, 2 weevils sfi.), 

2 small bt^lcs, 1 fly, 5 water-bngs 
{Corixidx), 1 aphis, batch of ineeot 

2-4-13 1 spider, 2 grasshoppers {Tetrigttix), 

I small elate'', 4 flea beetles {Chstocnema 
sp^, 1 coleopterous pnpa. 

840. Aiithus trivialis,— Tr<«.Pipit. 

Stomach examined— 

17-1*18 43 seeds resembling wheat, a few small 
•tones. 

84t. Anthus maculatus.— ladiaa Tr««-Pipit. 

Stomachs examined— 

13-2-13 12 Paspalum scrobiculatum seeds, 22 Com- 
melina benghalemis seeds, 10 other 
weed seeds. 

11-8-15 146 weed seeds, 12 small stones. 

16- 12-15 80 Panicum javanicum seeds, 1 fulgorid. 

847, Aatbns rafnlnt. —Indian Pipit. 

Stomal examined— 

S7*4*12 1 carabid bead, 3 nootnid oateipilUn, 
1 pentatomid. 
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16-6-13 3 Treevils {Afiian sp)., 33 Bmal] inwct «ggi 
remains of coleoptera and b^'menoptera. 

26-6-13 ] grasshopper, 1 aot. 

84S, Anthut campestris. — T& wb/ Pipit. 

Stomachs examined — 

16-1-14 23 termites, 1 coleopteron, 2 caterpillars, 
2 reduviid bugs. 

1-1I-12 17 juai- graios, 23 grass seeds, 1 small 
stone. 

ALAUDID^. — Lakks. 

86i. Alauda gulgula.-^IadUa 6k>'-Ltrk. 

Stomach examined--- 

4-2-14 2 auts some insect remains, 

2 paddy grains, 2 grass seeds, 6 Pani^ 
cum prostratum seeds, 32 Contmelina 
benghalensis seeds, 5 weed seeds. 

863. Calandrella dukhunensis.— Rufous Sbort-toed Lark. 

5f(iiii/rcAi examined— 

19-1-15 2 Paspalum scrobiculatumBOdU, 11 Cyano' 

seeds, iPanicum flavidum 
seeds, 4 Alysicarpus sp. seeds, 18 weed 
seeds, 7 stones. 

19-1-15 7 Paspalum scrobieulatum seeds, I Cyperus 
sp- seed, 7 Indigofera sp. seeds, 88 Aly^ 
sicarpus monilifer seeds, 20 Cehsia 
sp. seeds, 18 weed seeds, a quantity 
of busks, 17 small stones- 

869 < Mirafri cAAtiliAHS.—Siogiog Boib'Lftrk. 

Stom^chi txttmincd — 

19- 1-16 i Paspalum scrobieulatum seeds, b Cyanotis 

axillaris teeis, 17 Indigofera sp. seeds, 
7 Alysicarpus monilifer seeds, a 
quantity of busks and small stones. 

7-2-I4 28 rice graios, -a few other seeds, 18 email 
stones. 

871 Mirafra erythroptera.— Rod-rriogod Boob-Lark. 

Stomachs examined— 

20- 1*15 1 Acridiid, 14 termites, 12 Pdr/d/um scrO' 

biculatum seeds, 5 Alysicarpus monili. 
fer seeds, a quantity of husks, 1!) 
small itoD«8. 
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29*1-1 i S paddy 4raina, SO Alysicarpus sfi. seed*, 
55 Andropogon sp. 866*16, 13 weed seeds . 

9*12-12 20 Setaria sp. seeds, 31 seeds not identified, 
2 weed seeds, some gravel, piece of a 
broken shell. 

875. Galerita deva.— Svkei’i CrMtcd Lark. 

Stomachs examined — 

8*2-1 5 S Panicum sp. seeds, 2 Cyperus compressus, 
seels, a quantity of husks, broken 
seeds, and sroall stones. 

22-S-12 A quantity of finely digested coleopterous 
rcintins, 1 weed seed, 21 small stones. 

377. Ammomanes phoenicura.— Ba(oua-iallec) Fiueb-Ltrk. 

Stomachs examined — 

2-S-H Tarsal joint of coleopterous insect, 12 grass 
seeds, a few small stones. 

7-0-12 \<i Panieum fiavidum seeds, some gravel, 

NECTARINIID^.— Sdn-Bibds. 

862. £thop7g4 tehetia.— HiiukU.'an Yeltow.backed Suu-Bird. 

Stomach examined — 

l-i*13 1 small green spider, 9 other spiders, 

1 minute beetle, 1 caterpillar, 3 fungus- 
gnats {Afyeehphili'dx), 4 aphids. 

895. Aracbnechthra asiatics.— Porpl* Sou-Bird. 

Stomachs examined^ 

29-3*16 2 spiders. 

16*10'14 11 caterpillars. 

901. AracbnecbUira «ylooica.— Porpls-rowpwi Sun-Bird. 

Stomach examined— 

24-1-14 7 spiders, 1 pulse-beetle {Bruchus sp.), 
1 caterpillar. 

DIC.iEID.iE.— F lo-wbr-Peckees. 

par. Piprisema squalidum.- Thick-UUsd Flowst-Paeksr. 

Stomaeh examined — 

10-8-13 4 spiders, 1 jMsid. 



PITTID^.— Pittas. 


93S PittA brtch^art.— lQdiik& ntu. 

Si^MSch tx^ifWned-^ 

9-5-12 2 gragshoppera (Acridiida!), I mole-cricket 

{Gryllotalpa africana], 1 cricket 
\Gryllodes J/.), 1 aot [Camponotus 
compressHs), 2 other ants, 1 carabid, 

2 coprids {Onthephagus tp.), 1 tenebrio- 
Did {Opatrum sp^, 1 small elater, 
1 coleoptcroos pupa, ] Inoctuid caterpillar, 

3 other caterpillars, 1 bug {Cortida:). 


PICI 

WOOUPECKERS AND WRYNECKS. 

948. Geclflue strielatns.— LittU Bcaljr-ballied OrMn Woodpcektr. 

Sitmadt txamintd-^ 

6-2-14 65 ante [Pamponotus irriians). 

971. Liopicui mabratteoil#.— Yelloir-fronted Pl»d Woodpecker. 

Stomachs txamintd'^ 

22-4-13 4 cockroach nymphs, 4 caterpiliare (Co.r<t'- 
dx^), I aphid, 2 spiders. 

17-5-12 1 spider, 2 ants, 1 coleopterous larva, a 
quantity of fine insect remains. 

28-6-12 2 cockroaches, 1 nematode worm. 

18- 11-13 1 spider, I small cockroach, 8 eookroacb 

nymphs, I longioorn grub. 

19- 12-12 1 beetle {Byrrhidx), a quantity of 

insect remains not identifiable, 1 berry 
seed (Ziayphus tsnoplia, Mill), and the 
skins of others. 

97 d. lyagipicns hardwickii.— IndisD Pigm; Woodpecker. 
sumachs ixamintd— 

19-1-H 8 loDgicom grubs, other remains of insects 
not identifiable. 

22-D14 18 caterpillars, remains of small ooleop- 
tera. 
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Bracbyptetoui Kurantius.— ColdcB-backed Wcodpcckfr, 

Stomachs examintd^ 

3C-1-14 87 ante {Camponotus irritant), 48 ted 
ants {(Ecophylla smaragdina), 10 
ants {Cremaiiogaster subnuda), 10 
beetle pupa, I coleopterons elytron, 
1 seed. 

21- 3-U 1 small aut, 4 pentatomids {Halys dtntu- 

iut). 

26-4-12 1 spider, 1 ant {Camponotus eompressus), 

Hants {Crematlogatter tp.), 10 pen- 
tatomide {f/alys dentatus), I piece of 
baric. 

4-5-16 1 ant {Camponotus eompressus), 3 cossid 
larv®, 3 pentatomids {Halys denta- 
tus), 12 tnembracid nymphs- 

29-6-12 4 termites, 9 ante (Campon 'cus eompres- 

sus), 80 auts {Camponotus eompres- 
sus, individaals), ISents (Cre- 
mastogaster sp-), 30 ante [Cremasto- 
gasler sp-, winged individuals), 57 other 
ants, 1 caterpillar (Noctuida']. 

991. Chrysocolaptes festivos.— BItck-lackert Wowlpsckst. 

S/oif»acA f.rowjHrrf— 

10-I-16 10 caterpillars. 

1003- lyn* torquhla.— Coinmon Wrynssk. 

Stomaeh txaminid— 

l2-l-id 105 ants (Cremastogasier subnuda). 

ZYGODACTYLI. 

CAPITONIDiE.— Babbits 

1019. Xantholwma hwmttocephala.— Tbs Coppertmiih. 

Stomachs — 

2-t-12 Ficus fruit 

7-8-13 Ficus fruit. 

ANISODACTYLI 

CORACIAD.®.— Rollers* 

1032 . Coiacias indlca.— Indian BoIUr. 

Stomachiloxaminta— 

22- 0-12 1 grasshopper (CEdaleus marmoratus), 

1 carabid [Scarite- indus, Oliv ), ] cara- 
bid \Mtlxnus sp.\ 
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9-10>lS 1 grussliopper (Aeridiidae), 1 grtsihopper 
{Chratoganus fraciypterus), bonei of 
& frog. 

MEROPID^. — Bbb-Eatebs. 

1036. Meropt viridis.-— Conmon Inditn Bee>Ekt*r. 

SfomacAi ixanintd — 

5-8-13 1 red diagon-fly. 

19-9-13 6 bees. 

6-10-15 2 red dragon-flies, 1 bee {Anthophora 
con/usa), other dipterous and hyme- 
nopterous reroaios. 

16-10-17 I grasshopper, 2,bees ;?orra), 2 coprids. 

27-10-14 4 small blue-bottle flies. 

4-11-12 I dragoD-fly. 

27-11-16 I bee [Apis djrsala, Pabr.l. 

.^LOEDINID.^^ — KiKGrisnERS. 

1043. PcUrgopsis gurlal.— llrown-hetdid Slork-bilUd Kiogfiibcr. 

Stomach examined— 

l-t-13 ] fis'i, 1 crab. 

BUCEROTIDjE.— IlORNBILtS. 

1053 . Anthracoceros coronatus— Matab*r Pifd Uotnbill. 

Stomach examined— 

21-1-15 Ficus fruit. 

10 O 3 . Lephoceros birostris. — Commgu Orej' Horobill. 

Stomachs examined — 

7-7-14 Iblattid, 1 buprestid, 1 p'^ntatomid, 7 Melta 
aMttdirachta seeds, Ficus fruit. 

15-10-18 Ficus fruit. 

15-10-13 1 mantid [IJierodula uiestwoodi, Kirby), 

1 wasp [Eutnenes conica), 1 pentafo- 
mid [Halys dentatus), 1 Lantana 
camara berry, Ficus frait. 

18-11-13 9 Lantana camara berries, Ficus fruit. 
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HACBOCHIRES- 

C y PSELLIDiE.— S wifts. 

zo66. Mteropteiyx coronaU — Indian Craited S<ri(t. 

Stemacks txamined — 

28- 1-U I small gryilid, I l>e9 {Apis florea), I cara- 

bid, 4. weevils {Apion spi), 2 dytiscidi, 

0 staphylinids, 4 ladybirds {Seymnus 
sp.\ 1 chrysomelid, 4 other beetles, 1 
aphis, 8 pentatomids {Cydnus spi), 

6 small jasaidt, a quantity of fine insect 
remaiDs. 

17-12-12 1 bruchid, 82 stink bugs (Geoiomus sp.), 

1 pentatomid, 1 fly, remains of 
minute coleoptera and hemiptera. 

CAPRIMULGID^.— Nightjars. 

lope- Caprimulgns mooticola.— Fnnklia’n Nigbtjtr. 

Sltmacks examintet— 

6- 3*12 1 moth {Noctuidx), remains of coleop- 

tera. 

15-6-14 1 ueuroptcron {Chrysipina;), I coprid, 
batch of insect eggs. 

22-2-12 10 Ci^rids {Onthophagus sp.), i copriJ 
{TrOK sp.), 2 moths. 

29- S-IS 1 hymenopterou, 1 coprid, 1 coleopterous 

elytra, 7 insect eggs. 

COCCYGES. 

CU OULI D.E, —Cuckoos. 

1104 , Cueulus canoras.— Tbs Cnckoo. 

Slomath txamined^ 

7- 6-12 1 flatarid grub, 45 geometrid caterpillars, 

7 hairy caterpillars {Arcitidx ? ), 1 
pyralid caterpillar, 1 green stalk, 1 piece 
of a twig, 2 Acacia thorns with part of 
a caterpUlu impaled to it (shrike’s 
larder 7 ). 

tiO<. Cicalas pelioeepiialns.— Small Capkos. 

Uenatk txamintd-^ 

U-9-13 I oaterpilki- 
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IIOJ. HierMOCCyx varius.— Contoon Hawk-Caekoo. 

Slamachs examine<i— 

27-1-13 1 large pair of forficulid ulagpers, 88 hair/ 

caterpillars {LymantriiJs ? ). 

Ivll-l4 12 hairy caterpillara- 

iiiS. Coccyates jacobinus.— Pi«<l Cr**t«d Onekos- 
Slemacks examined — 

I- 7-12 1 graeshopper {Acridiidx). 

31-10-H 1 mantid {Heirodula tvesiwoodi, Kirby), 

2 graaslioppcrs {Atridiidcc), 1 large 
hank-motb, 2 chrysalids. 

1120 . Eudynamis botiorata- — ImlUo KmI. 

Slomachs examined — 

18-4-12 Ficus bengaUnsis liait (Banyan). 

14-10-13 6 Lantara camara berries. 

ti 29 . Taccocua lescheoaultL— Sirkerr Cuckto. 

Stomach examined— 

16-3-12 1 agamoid liaard {Silana fonticeriana), 

3 locusts {Cyrtacantkacris ranacea), 

1 grasshopper {CEdipodinai, prob. sp- 
ttov.), 1 hairy Caterpillar, some insect 

1130 . Centropus sinensis.— Tb« Coacsl or Crow-Pbeataul. 

Stomachs examined — 

25-6-12 1 spider, 1 locust {Cyrlacantkacris rana- 
cea], 1 locust {Teraiodus monticoUis), 

2 elsierid larrs. 

II- 7-lo I agamoid lizard {Calotes versicolor). 

PSITTACI. 

PSITTACIDifi.— •Pi.RAKBETS. 

1135 . Palaernls nepalensis.— Large ladian Psro'iact. 

Stomachs examined— 

7- 12-12 Fruit of Zigyphus ceneplia. Mill. 

8- 12-12 Fruit of Zigyphus ceneplia, Mill. 
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IXSS- Ptlaorii torquttaa.— Roit-ringed PtroqtMt, 

Stomachs examintd— 

4-4-] 2 A quantity o£ vegetable matter- 
26-6-12 12 Meh'a asadirachta timta. 

20- 9-16 A quantity o( Indian corn. 

1139. Palsornis cyanocephalus.— Weiura DIa«iom-W1«i P»roqu*t. 

Stomach txamineci— 

8-12-12 fruit (F. bengaUnsis). 

STEI6ES. 

OWLS. 

}i6i. SyruSum ocellaton.— Mottlol Wood-Owl 
Stomach txamintd— 

19-12-12 I rat- 

1148. Bubo beogaleails.— Bock HorMd Owl. 

Stomach txaminti-^ 

10-10-13 3 large coprids {Helioeoprts sp.). 

1180- Athene brama-— Spotted Owlet- 
Stomachs examined-^ 

12-1-13 1 pair large forfioulM claspers, I hymenop- 
teron, remains of small coleoptera- 

21- 1-18 1 field rat, 2 fordculid claspers, 1 mole- 

cricket (Gryllotalpa africana), 1 
criobot {Brachytrypes sp.), 1 dipteron 
head- 

j ltd- Glaacidinm radiatum.— Jonglo Owlet. 

Stomachs examined — 

12-1-17 I mantis [Hierodula 'xestaoodi, Kirby)^ 
! acridiid {CEdaleus marmoratus^ 
Thunb.), 1 pentatomid. 

16-1-17 1 acridiid {^daleus marmoratus, Tbunb.), 

1 buprestid, I pentatomid. 

23-1-14 1 lizard [Cabrita leschenaultii), 1 geo- 
metrid caterpillars. 

12-8-15 3 grasshoppers {Catantops sp.), 2 grasa- 
boppers [Aertdiidst)- 

80-S-13 1 grasanopper {Epacromia dorsaiis), 
1 melolontbidj 18 caterpillars. 
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tlS?. Nioox scutulata Brows Hi«k-Ov1. 

Stomach examined— 

8-12-12 2 coprkls {Gymnoflturus sp.). 

ACCIPITEES. 

Birds of Prey 

PANDIONID^. 

1189. Pandion balistus.'—Tbe Oaprcj. 

Stomach examnied— 

20-1-15 Fish. 


VULTURTD.^. 


1197. Neophron gioginianas.— Smillcr White Scartoger Vultore. 

Stomach examined— 

0-6-12 A piece o{ bone, piece of stick, 7 snail stones. 

FALCONID.,®. 

1317 . Spilorois cheela.— Creited Serpent-Btgle. 

Stomach examined— 

4-12-14 1 snake [Trofidonotus pistator'). 

1330. Butastur teesa.— WhiU-eyol Batunl-Esgle. 

Stomachs examined— 

11-2-16 2 frogs, H grasshoppers (Tryxalts turri- 
ta), 4) grasshoppers {Atractomorpha 
crenulata), 10 grasshoppers {ChrotO’^ 
gonus sp.),9, grasshoppers {Aeridiids), 
4 crickets. 

24-2.14 I rat, 1 gecko {Hemidactylus fiaviviri- 
dis, Ruppell). 

10-12-16 1 mouse. 

1336. Haliastur iudns. — Brahmioj Kite. 

Stomach examined— 

20-1-15 8 butter-fish {CalU'ckr 0 us iimaculatMt). 
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laa^. Milvui govin^t.— CommsD Puiali Kit*. 

Stomachs examineii — 

27*4*12 Scraps of meat, some grave), piece of 
root. 

)7>S*16 1 rat, Ititeben scraps. 

24*8-13 Kitchen scraps- 

21- 10-18 I chicken. 

lajo. Milviit melanotis.— Large ladian Kite. 

Stomach e-rawinerf— 

9-2-13 Jiioks of lieef and pieces of bone (pick- 
iogs from a slaughter-house). 

1133. Circns macrnrus.— Pale Haerlw. 

5/9»aeA ejtflminerf— 

7-2-14 1 mouse. 

1334, Circus cinersceeus.— UoDUga’e Harrier. 

Stomachs examined^ 

7-2-15 C grasshoppers {Cryiacantkacris ranacea), 
17-3-14 ] mou^c, 1 clutch uf bulbul's eggs, 1 grass- 
hopper {(Edaleus marmvratus), 2 
other grasshoppers {Acridiid^). 
80-S-18 1 agamoid lizard. 

1344. Astur badins.— Tb« Sbikra. 

Stomachs txamintd— 

22- 4-12 1 small bird [Viduin.t), 1 cattle-fljr 

[,Hippoboseid3!). 

28-6-12 Bones of a small bird. 

26-7-16 1 lizard (Mabuia rnacularia). 

28-10-14 1 mouse. 

i34d. Loptaospizias trivirgatus,— Created Ooibivrk. 

Stomach examinod— 

18-11-16 I jungle babbler (C canorus , 

1349. Pernis cristatus.— Creited IIonej-Boizard. 

Stomach examined-^- 

28-12-12 91 bees, ^ oz. beeswax. 
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iXa Ffttce •nbbutco.— Th« Hobbj. 

Stsmach examined — 

8«I0-l2 9 3n^on-flies, 1 hymenopteroD, 1 coprid 
(leg only). 

19(5. Tionoaculus aUudarios.— Tbe Kwtrsi. 

Stomach examined— 

15-3-16 1 black-spotted grasshopper {Cyrtacan- 

tkacris raaacea), 2 grasshoppers {Cat-- 
antops sp.), 2 grasshoppers (Acridlid 
nymphs). 

COLTJMB.ffi. 

PIGEONS AND DOVES. 

IS7S. Crocopus cblorosa8tcr.>.Soath«ra Green Pigeon. 

Stomach! examined— 

9-1-16 Ficus religiosa fruit (Pipal ?). 

10-1-16 Fitus religiosa fruit (Pipal ?). 

21- 1-14 Ficus religiosa fruit (Pipal ?)■ 

22- 2-13 ficusreltgtosaln\\,[ViaaX‘i),\ frnit see<l. 

23- 2-13 Ficus fruit. 

30-3-48 Ficus fruit, I fruit seed. 

7-12-12 68 berries of Zisyphus eenoplia (Mill), 
some gravel aod small stones. 

10-12-12 Ficus fruit [F. religiosa 1), i berries of 
ZizyphtiS antplia (Mill). 

10-12-12 7 berries of Ziaypkus eenoplia (Mill), Ficus 
fruit (/. religiosa ?) 

20- 12-12 18 berries of Zieyphus eenoplia. Mill. 

1391. Cbalcophaps indica.— Bronu-winged Dare. 

Stomachs examined — 

27-3-13 72 berries, 1 laud snail, 25 small stones. 

30-8-18 377 berries, some gravel. 

1392. Colnmba iotermedia^Indian Blue Roek-Pigeon. 

Stomachs examined— 

2C-3-15 167 wheat grains, 1 leguminous seed. 

21- 11-13 1 41 wheat grains, 48 paddy grains, 35 juar 

grains, 11 gram seeds, 2 bajta grains, 
12 leguminous seeds, 1 Jndigopera sp. 
seed, 1 Panicum sp. seed, 1 liaseed 
seed, 18 stones. 

5-12-14 16 paddy grains, 10 small stones. 
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X 30 S' TnrCur ferrago — laJUn Tartl« Dor«. 

Stomacks examined — 

9-2-13 350 paddy grams, M Paspalum scrobicu- 
latum seeds, 1 seed not identified, 2 
email leaves, a few stones. 

13-2-13 i paddy grains, Pdspalum scroiicu- 

seeds, 6 Commelina benghaltnsis 

seeds. 

13-2-13 1,971 Paspalum ierobiculatum seeds. 

13-2-13 1,902 Paspalum serobiculatum seeds. 

27-8-13 371 paddy grains, piece of a broken sliell, 
some stones. 

29-0-18 23 Panicum flavidum seeds, 2 Aehyranthes 
ttspera seeds, 28 berries. 

31-3-12 1 paddy grain, 8 Panicum javanicum 
seeds, 9 P. flavidum seeds, 1 Paspalum 
serobiculatum seed, 87 berries, a few 
small roots, 1 abell {Limnaea sp.). 

Sl-12-12 2 paddy grains, 84 Rotbeelia exaltata 
stalks, 28 Aehyranthes aspera seeds, 
8 Pkaseolus trilobus seeds, 4 legu- 
minous seeds, 269 Indigojera sp. seeds, 
I grass seed, 58 stones. 

1307. Turtur suratensia.— Spotted Dov«. 

Stomaeks examined— 

11-1-ld ^,hQ0 Paspalum serobiculatum seeds, 659 
Panicum flavidumseeie, 19 Comme- 
lina benghalensis seeds, 4 Cyperus 
compressusii^Ao, 3 leguminous seeds, 199 
weed seeds, 3 Hoseed seeds, 1 jusr grain. 

19-1-18 8 paddy grains, 50 PaHicum colonumseedt, 
210 Paspalum serobiculatum seeds, 13 
l^ttminons seeds, 83 weed seeds. 

22-1-15 IS paddy grains, 3 Paspalum serobiculatum 
seeds, 162 Panicum eolonum seeds, 148 
Cyperus sp. seeds, 1 Commelina hen- 
ghalensis seed, 7 weed seeds. 

2-2-H 184 paddy grains, \'b Panicum javanicum 
seeds, 25 Panicum eolonum seeds, 9 
Indigofera sp. seeds, 1 Commelina 
benghaltnsis seed, 4 Paspalum sero- 
biculatum seeds, 8 weed seeds, 8 itooei. 
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13 17 paddy 762 Paiiicum jlAvidum 

seeds, 58 Panicum javanicum seeds, 

1 Cyperus compretsus seed, 1 Celosia 
argentea seed, 32 smell stones. 

18 19 paddy grains, somo small stones. 

13 27 wheat giains, 72 paddy grains, 1 linseed 
seed, 17 Paspalum scrobieulatum 
seeds, 28® Indigoftra glandulosa seeds, 
6 weed seeds. 

13 1 caterpillar, 18 paddy grains, 3 Panicum 
javanicum avidi, 116 Paspalum scrobi’ 
culalum seeds, 1,1 16 Panicum jlavidum 
seeds. 

13 1,129 small black seeds (not determined), 

2 fndigofera sp- seeds, 3 berries, 1 
i'anicum javanicum seed, 1 Panicum 
flavidum seed, 1 weed seed. 

12 02 juar grains, 26 wheat grains, 33 small 
stones. 

'12 157 wheat grains, 28 leguminous seeds, 

3 Eteusine indie a seeds, 35 small stones. 

12 150 wheat gr.niDS, 101 Panicum javanicum 

•eede, 10 Panicum flavidum seeds, 77 
small stones. 

•15 3 Aielia azadirachia fruits, 1 Cyanotis 
axillaris 8 Manisuris granularis 
seeds, 2 Setaria italica seeds, 52 legu- 
minous seeds, 19 weed seeds. 

13 Panicum flaiidum seeds, 1 Panicum 
javanicum seed. 

• 18 9 Panicum javanicum seeds, 1 Panicum 
colonum seed, 1 Manisuris granularis 
seed, 14 Commelina benghalensis seeds, 
23 Alysicarpus monilifer seeds, 1 
Phasi’olus sp. seed, 4 other weed seeds, 
2 1 smalt stones. 

12 41 ])addy grain*, 22) Panicum flavidum 
seeds, 35 Indigofcra sp. seeds, 6 Com- 
melina benghalensis seeds, 2 weed 
seeds, 24 small stones. 

12 263 paddy grains, 1 weed seed, 1 shell 
(No. 17 in Central Musenm Coll.), 57 
•mall stones. 

12 23 paddy grains, 5 graas seeds, 62 small 
stones. 
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1 7- 12-12 283 paddy grains, some small stones. 

18- 12-12 147 paddy grains, some small stoues. 

19- 12-12 19 paddy grains, 4 grass seeds, somesmall 

stones. 

19-12-12 82 paddy grains, 443 Panicum fiavidum 
seeds, 80 Indigofera sp. seeds, 116 
Cyperus compretsus seeds, 126 Eleu- 
sine xgyplica seeds, 4 Cyanotis axil- 
laris seeds, 4 Commelina benghalen- 
sis seeds, 40 grass seeds, 6 weed seeds, 
pieces ol a broken sbell, some small 
stones. 

1309. Turtnr cambayensis.— Little Browo Dove. 

Stomachs examined— 

4-4-12 10 Panicum sp. seeds, 3 small stones. 

lo-4-16 12 wheat grains, 1 linseed seed, 43 seeds nob 
identified, 1 shell {Melania spi), a 
few stones and broken pieces of shells. 

17-4-12 Panicum seeds, 6 Jatropha 

sp. seeds, 1 Phassolus trilohus seed. 

30-4-12 19 Indigofera glandulosa seeds, 2 linseed 

seeds, 2 Phaseolus sp. seeds, 24 Celosia 
argentea seeds, 22 Pennitetum sp. 
seeds. 1 leguminons seed, 1 shot, 18 
small Slones. 

1-5-12 38 wheat grains, 3 paddy grains, 139 Pani- 
cum javanicum seeds, 1,156 Panicum 
fiavidum seeds, 80 sunflower seeds, 
525 Celosia argentea seeds, 69 Eleusine 
indica seeds, 0 Commelina sp. seeds, 
8 Cyanotis axillaris seeds, 9 Pennise- 
lum sp. seeds, 8 Cyperus compressus 
seeds, 3 leguminous seeds, 1 shell {Pla- 
norbis sp.), 2 other sheila, 3 stones. 

21-5-12 19 wheat grains, 1 gram seed, 25 Panicum 
fiavidum seeds, 3 Cyperus compressus 
seeds, 3 Celosia argentea seeds, 10 
Panicum prostratum seeds, 8 Eragros- 
tis sp. seeds, 87 small stones. 

26-5-12 175 Panicum javanicum seeds, 88 Panicum 
fiavidum seeds, 39 small stones. 

1-6-12 16 Panicum fiavidum seeds, 14 Panicum 
javanicum seeds, 17 small stones. 
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lI-tj-12 i juav grains, 16 Panicum javanicum seeds, 
79 Panicum flavidum seeds, S Comme- 
Una benghalensis seeds, 88 Celosia 
argeniea seeds, 3 leguminous seeds, 3 
weed se<.‘<.l8, 1 shot, 8 small stones. 

5-8-15 12 gram st->d8, \ Melia asadirackta 

3 Panicum sp. seeds, 5 Cyperus com- 
presucs seeds, 3 legumiuous seeds, 1 
creeper seed. 

28-B'I2 82 e.ipsioum seeds, *J paddy grains, 8 juai 
grains, 1 linseed se^. 8 Panicum colo- 
niim seeds, 32 Setaria intermedia 
seeds, 1 weed seeds, 2 shot, 22 stones. 

5-9- 13 131 Panicum javanicum seeds, 85 Panicum 
jlavidum seeds, 20 leguminous seeds. 

fc-U-13 2 Panicum Javanicum seeds, 11)9 Panicum 
Jlavidum seeds. 

13-10-13 Panicum Javaniciiineixis, 49 Panicum 
fiavidum seeds, 355 Cyperus eompres- 
sus seeds, 5 Setaria sp. seeds, 36 weed 
seeds, 1 castor seed. 

1310. Turtur risofius.— InJisn liiD;-Po(e. 

Slemachs CAmaintd— 

14-1-1 1 28 )>addy grains, 37 Paspalum scrobicula- 
turn seeds., 1 Panicum Javanicum seed, 

1 Panictun Jlavidum seed, 50 Com- 
metina benghalensis seeds. 

17-1-U J 49 paddy grains, S Paspalum scrobicvla- 
nim seeds, 2 Panicum colonum seeds, 

2 shells {Bithynia sp.). 

17-1-14 174 paddy grains, 29 Paspalum scrobicula- 
turn se^B, 9 Panicum colonum seeds, 4 
Cyperus compressus seeds, 1 Comme- 
lina benghalensis seed- 

19-1-1 i 1S5 paddy grains, 6 Commelina benghalen- 
sis seeds, 811 seeds not identified- 

22-1-13 7 paddy grains, 84 Paspalum scrobicula- 
turn seeds, 3 Panicum colonum seeds, 
1 Indigofera sp. seed, 160 leguminous 
seeds, 5 land snails (No. 33, Central 
Museum Coll). 

4.2-1 1 236 paddy grains, 53 Paspalum scrobicula- 
turn seeds, 1 Panicum sp. seed, 3 
Commelina benghalensis 4 Indi- 
gojera sp. seeds. 
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5 paddy grains, 5 Panicum flavidum seeds, 
463 Paspalum scrobiculaium seeds, 
22 email stones. 

1,061 Paspalum scrobiculaium seeds. 

2U5 paddy grains, 288 Paspalum scrohicu- 
latitm seeds, 2 Cajattus indicus grains, 

1 Commelina bengkalensis seed, a 
few small stones. 

2,278 Paspalum scrobiculaium seeds, 3 
Commelina bengkalensis seeds, 2 lin- 
seed capsales. 

1,582 Paspalum scrobiculaium seeds, 17 
Panicum colonum seeds, 1 Panicum 
flavidum seed, 4- Cyperus compressus 
seeds, 43 seeds not identified. 

92 linseed capsules. 

90 wheat grains, 9 Cyanotis axillaris seeds, 
7 Commelina sp. seeds, 68 small stones. 

3 wheat grains, 1 linseed capsule, 284 Mani- 
suris granularis 180 Cyanotis 

axillaris seeds, 1 Commelina bengha- 
lensis seed, 2 Panicum javanicum 
seeds, 210 Indigofera sp. seeds, 15 
other wee'l seeds. 

650 paddy grains, 00 Panicum sp. seeds, 00 
email stones. 

2 juar grains, 8 wheat grains, 9 Panicum sp. 
seeds, 10 Setaria sp. seeds, 65 seeds not 
identified, 45 small stones. 

1,249 Panicum javanicum seeds, 1 ,085 Pani- 
cum flavidum seeds, 228 Indigofera 
sp. seeds, 60 weed seeds, 1 shot, 2 small 
stones. 

274 paddy grains, 35 Panicum flavidum 
seeds, 82 Commelina bengkalensis 
seeds, 3 Manisuris granularis seeds, 

2 Cyperus sp. seeds, 3 leguminous seeds, 
98 Indi^fera sp. seeds, 6 seeds not 
ideuiifiea, 4|. weed seeds, 135 small 
stones. 

20 paddy grains, 3 Panicum javanicum 
seeds, 1 Panicum flavidum seed, 38 
weed seed*, 1 broken shell, some small 
stones. 

212 paddy grains, 2 Panicum javanicum 
seeds, 2 weed seeds, some small stones: 
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15-12-12 206 paddy grains, 1 Panicum fiavidum 
seed, 1 fhell (Bithynia sp.), ] shell 
(No. 20, Cenlral Museum Coll.). 

17-12*!-!- paddy graius, 165 Paspalum scrobicu- 
laitim seeds, 3 Cyanotis axillaris 
seeds, 15 weed seeds, 7 pieces o£ broken 
shells, some grave). 

19- 12-12 51 paddy grains, 4 Panicum fiavidum seeds, 

8 Panicum colonum seeds, some small 
stones. 

20- 12-12 100 paddy grains, some stones. 

13x1, (Enopopelia tranqnebarica.— Red Tortle-Dovo. 

Stomachs examined— 

10-2-10 49 paddy grains, 2 Panicum javanicum 
seeds, 14 CyPerus compressus seeds, 
210 seeds not identified, 1 abdomen of 
an insect. 

8-4-12 4H wheal grains 1 shot, 84 small stones. 

12-4-12 16 wheat grains, 4 Panicum sp. seeds, 
4 Phaseolus sp. seeds, 3 Coix lackryma- 
jobi seeds, 45 small stones. 

16- 1-12 58 wheat grains, 24 Panicum sp. seeds, 

29 Phaseolus sp. seeds, 1 7 small stones. 

26-4-12 22 wheat grains, 406 Celosia argentea seeds, 
60 Panicum sp. seeds, Sismall stones. 

26- 1*12 25 wheat grains, 373 Celosia argentea 
seeds, 4 Panicum colonum seeds, 1 
leguminous seed- 

1-5-12 2,811 Panicum fiavidum 9ceAt, Mil Pani- 
cum javanicum seeds, 2 Phaseolus 
irilobus seeils, 1 shot, 9 small stones. 

7-5-12 I 16 wheat grains, 1 Panicum fiavidum 

seed, 1 shot, 20 small stones. 

17- 5-12 81 wheat grains, 46 stones. 

21-5-12 12 wheal grains, 9 juar grains, 27 Panicum 
javanicum seeds, 189 Panicum fiavi- 
dum seeds, 1 shell [Planorbis sp.), 88 
small stones. 

26-5-12 2 wheat grains, 1 juar grain, 8 Panicum 
javanicum seeds, 84 Panicum colonum 
seeds, 80 small stones. 

12-0-13 2,403 Panicum javanicum seeds. 

12-6-18 265 Manisuris granularis^n^i, 2 Panicum 
colonum se^s, 2 Phaseolus irilobus 
seeds, 54 Indigpfera sp. seeds, 1 weed 
seed. 
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12-8.13 286 Indigofera sp. seeds, 118 seeds not 
identified, 7 Panicum javanicum seeds, 
25 Panicum colonum seeds, 390 Mani- 
suris granularis seeds, 1 Andropogon 
sp, seed, 8 Coix lachryma-jobi seeds, 

6 weed seeds. 

22-6«18 477 Panicum javanicum seeds, 1,277 Pani- 
cum fiavidum seeds, 10 small stones. 

9-7-12 9 wheat <>raiu6, 23 juar graius, 8 Celosia 
argenfea seeds, i Commelina bengha- 
lensis sends, 1,442 Cyanotis cucullata 
seeds, 43 seeds not identified, 6 small 
stones. 

20-8-16 157 Panicum javanicum seeds, 1,897 Pani- 
cum fiavidum seeds. 

G-9-13 4 Panicum javanicum seeds, 31 Panicum 
fiavidum seeds, 22 Manisuris granu- 
laris seeds. 

20-11-13 +1 Panicum colonum seeds, 7 Panicum 
fiavidum seeds, 2 Panicum prostratum 
seeds, 2 Indigofera glandulosa seeds, 
28 Cyperus compressus seeds, 2 weed 
seeds, a few stnall stones. 

24-11-13 Panicum javanicum seeds, 1,697 Pani‘ 
cum fiavidum seeds. 

15-12-12 166 paddy grains, 254 Panicum fiavidum 
seeds, some small stones. 

FTEBOCLETES. 

8AND-GEOUSB. 

1317. Pterocles fasciatas.— Painted 8«nd>GroDte. 

Stomach txamined— 

20-8-17 297 Indigofera glandulosa t-eds, 366 
Indigofera sp. seeds, 452 Setaria inter- 
media seeds. 1,443 Cyperus sp. seeds, 
4 Jegnminous seeds, 7 weed seeds; 

7 stones, some sand. 

1321. PtefOclurus exustas.—CoBmoa Bead-Oronee. 

Stomacht examined— 

24-5-12 12 wheat grains, 815 Indigofera glandulosa 

seeds, 70 Indigofera cordifolia seeds, 
3 Panicum fiavidum seeds, 98 Manisu- 
ris granularis seeds, 203 Heylandia 
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laiebrosa seed*, 26 Alysicarpus tetra- 
gotta seeds, 20 Cyperus comp resms 
seeds, 22 Setaria intermedia seeds, 
‘IQ Spermacoce hispida seeds, 12U fiat 
rectaiignlar seeds not identified, 2 other 
weed seeds, 1 shell {^Melania spi), 43 
email stones. 

2t-5-]2 7,679 Tephrosia tenuis ee&iia, 198 Manisu- 
rit granularis seeds, 245 Panicum 
colonum seeds, 3 Alysicarpus monili- 
fer seeds, 6 flat rectangular seeds not 
determined, 27 small stones. 

24-5-12 ],77s Tephrosia tenuis seeds, 2 Manisuris 

granularis seeds, 2 Crotalaria sp, 
seeds, U stones. 

24-5-12 1,993 Tephrosia tenuis seeds, 859 Indigo- 
pera glandulosa seeds, 2 Alysicarpus 
monili/er seeds, 45 flat rectangular 
seeds not identified, 34 stones. 

24-5-12 3 wheat grains, 3,768 Tephrosia tenuis 
seeds, 488 Panicum colonum seeds, 40 
Al)sicarpus monili/er seeds,? Indigo- 
/era glandulosa seeds, 2 flat rectangu- 
lar seeds not determined, 06 stones. 

aALLIN^- 

GAME BIRDS. 

1334. Pavo criststus.— Common Peafowl. 

Stomachs txamined^ 

15-1-16 A quantity of bondrya grass [Dtgiiaria 
pedicillarisy, spikes and blades includ- 
ed, a (juantity of Setaria grass, a 
quantity of cowdung, a few green- 
leaves. 

18-2-1.$ 3 ants \Lobopelta ocelli fera), 1 wheat grain, 
i paddy grain, 28 Paspalum scrobicu- 
latum seeds, 19 berries, 4 legaminons 
seeds, a quantity of shoots, leaves and 
seed-pods of Alysicarpus monili/er 
aadi Indigofera sp . a quantity of small 
stones and gravel. 

18-2-13 65 It.dTgofera sp. seeds, 25 berries of Zizy- 
phus jujuba t?), 38 other berries, 1 jiiar 
grain, 20 leguminous seeds, a quantity 
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of shoots, leaves and seeds of Alysicar- 
pHs monilifer, Indigafera sp. and 
other weeds, 261 stones. 

1330- Gallus sonnerati.— Orey JongU-Vowl. 

St imack sxamined — 

34-8-16 30 tei’iuites, 2 ants, I grasshopper {(Edipo- 
dtna-), remains ofsmail coleoptora and 
other insects, 6 leguminous seeds, some 
vegetable matter, 200 small stones. 

t349- Galloperdix spadicea H«<t Spur<Fo*l. 

Stoinachs examined— 

9- 12-12 1 spider, 26 termites, 1 ant {Camponoius 

coinpressus), 1 S 1 ants {Camponoius sp^, 
i root, some fine grayet. 

U-12-12 1 ant {Camponoius sp.), 8 termites, 1 wee- 

Til, 1 paddy grain, 13 Pkaseolus trilo- 
bus seeds, 3 Dioscorea hulbifera tubers, 
6 Panicum flavidum seeds, 2 Coix 
Ittchryma-jobi 16 Indigofera sp, 
seeds, 124 seeds not determined, i berries 
of Zizyphus anoplia (Mill), 66 legu- 
minous seeds, 18 other weed seeds, 
some grarel. 

>35S' Coturnix comnunis.— Cominou Quail. 

Stemaik examined — 

23-1-14 9,792 Celosia argenlea seeds, 26 Panicuin 
sp. seeds, 88 weed seeds, 

1356 . Coturnix coromaadeiica.— Black-breMtcd Quail. 

Stomath examined— 

13-6-12 87 Panioum sp. seeds, 176 Andropogon 
contorlus s^s, 1 tuberous root, 2 shot, 
76 small stones. 

1357 . Perdicula asiatica.— Joogle Bosb-Qaail. 

Stemachs examined — 

10- 2-16 1 termite, 1 paddy grain, 17 Cypefus com' 

pressus seeds, 92 Celosia argenlea 
seeds, % Panicum colonum seeds, 121 
Panicum sp. seeds, 2 Commelina ben' 
ghalensis seeds, 135 Andropogon sp. 
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seeds, 233 small seeds not determined, 
3 leguminous seeds, 10 weed seeds, 
3 small stones. ^ 

26-2-13 1 pulse beetle {Bruckus sp.), 1 weevil 
[Apion sp.),6 Paspalum scrobiculatum 
seeds, 46 Ponicum 'javanieum seeds, 
8 leguminous seeds, t weed seeds. 

t37S- Francolinus poadiceriaons.— On; Partridge. 

Stomadu examined-- 

18-2-18 Paspalum scrobiculatum seeds, 20 

Panicun fiavidum seeds, 11 Panicum 
colonum seeds, 1 shot, a few small 
stones. 

26-2-13 1 pentatumid, 1 lygsid i^Lygxus hospes'), 83 
paddy grains, 29 Achyrantha aspera 
seeds, 1,206 Paspalum scrobiculatum 
seed?, 15 Phaseolus Irilohus seeds, 
hDioscoreabulbifera\x^)tx%, 1 legumi- 
nous seed. 

HEHIFODII 

BUTTON-QUALLS. 

13S2. Turaix prgoax.— BaaUrd-Quail. 

Stomachi examined— 

8-5-12 1 shell (Bithynia sp.), 3 termites, remains 
of small coleoptera, 2 Commelina ben- 
ghelensis seeds, 3 Indigofera sp, seeds, 
2 leguminous s^s, 12 small stones. 

1 1-9*13 87 Manisuris granularis seeds, 2 Cyperus 
compressus seeds, 3 Panicum prostra- 
tum seeds, 80 Panicum sp, seeds, 52 
Alysicarpus monilifer seeds, 10 other 
weed seeds, 10 stones. 

GrBALL^. 

RALLIBiE, — Rails. 

140a Amaurornis akool.— Erown Crake, 

Siomachs examined — 

14*2-13 2 frogs, 39 shells {Melania variahlis^), 
1 carabid, 2 Ber ? seeds, 6 small stones. 
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11- 5‘12 ] ant (Lead only), I cavabid bead, I pentatu* 

mid, 16 stones. 

12- 6-12 1 Gryllotalpa africana (mole-oncket), 

1 carabid (liead), 1 coprid {^Rhyssetnui 
sp.), 19 stones, 

1401, Amturorala phoenicurus.— tniitc-breut^il Watrr-Hrn, 

Slnmathf fxamine-i — 

7-5-12 1(1 shells [Bithynia sp.', .3 paddy graius, 

15 seeds of aiiiatio plants, 2 stones, 
a quantity of broken shells and sand, 
29-6-12 8 earwigs, 1 grasshopper {Ao'idiidu’), 
1 ant {Camponotus sp.), I small oopvid, 
1 coprid {Gymnopleurus sp.), 2 coprids 
(Otitkif/iagus sp), Idater {Lacjiisp.^, 
remains of small ooleoptcra, 5 p.iddy 
grains, 6 legniuinuiis seeds. I hlmt. 
28 stones. 

1402. GalHoula cbloropus.— Tbe Moorhrn. 

Slomaeh txataiHed— 

1 7-8-1 6 1 leg of fi\i liemipteron, 87 seeds of aquatic plant, 
10 seeds of aquatic plant (?), a quantity 
of strong-smelling water weed, a quan- 
tity of gravel. 

1404, Porpbyrio poliocepbalas.— Purple Monrhru. 

Stomach txaminerl — 

5-12-li 38 ]>addy grains, M Panicum javttnicuvi 
seeds, 112 Panicum sp. seeds, 6 black 
seeds of aquatic )dant, 2 icgumioous 
seeds, a quantity of vegetable .natter, 
a quantity of small stones. 

1405. Fulica atra.— Th« Coot. 

Stomachs examined-^ 

8- 12-14 157 round black seeds (probably of aqustic 

plants), 1 brown seed, a quantity of 
vegetable matter (aquatic plants', a 
qaantity of sand. 

9- 12-14 A quantity of strong-Rmelling wator-weej, 

a quantity of small stones and gjavel. 
16-12-12 A qaantity of green vegetable matter aiul 
seeds of aquatic plants, a quantity <>i 
broken pieces of sbells and brua'i t-toiub. 
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GRU ID^.“Cbanes, 

1409. Gru( antigone — The Saru>. 

Stomach examined— 

9-3-12 \Z s\ie\\i {Vivipara ?), 1 water- 

hug {Spkaerodema annulalum, Fabr.), 
9 Cyperus sp. seeds, S' Coix lachryma- 
jobt seeds, 140 stones, much water- 
weeds. 

1411. Anthropoides vlrgO. — Deaioiwlle Crane, 

Stomach examined— 

21-3-I5 2,080 wheat grMos (3^ oz.), i gram grain, 
a50 small stones. 

LIMICOL,^:. 

CEDICNEMID^-E.— STONE-PiovEBe, 

1418. ^dienemus scolopax.— S«''n«-0ur!ow. 

.‘iVijmnfA examined— 

27-S-13 1 forficulid clasjwr, J grasshopper, 1 l^'cJBoid 

caterpillar, remains of small coleoptera, 
some line vegetable matter, b stones. 

GLAREOLIDiE.— C oursers and PiiAriNCOhES. 

1422. Cursoriua coromandelicn - lod an Courser. 

Stomachs examinee^ 

20-5-12 Termites, 2 atits {Camponolus sp.). 

20-3-12 Termites. (Both the stomachs were filled 
with them.) 

PARftlL)^.— J acanas. 


1428. Metopidius iadicus — Brooze-vinfred Jacan*. 

Stomach examined— 

17-1-14 21 paddy grains, 20 black seeds of aquatic 
plants, 47 brown seeds of aqoatio plants. 

1429. Hydropbasianus ebimrgus.— Pbeuant-uiUd Jaenua. 

examined^ 


7-6-12 1 7W<-/w/e/ix. head, some vegetable matter, 
19 stones. 
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14- 6-12 2 shells {Bithynia sp.), 2 Alysicarpus 

monilifer seeds, 1 Tricholepis head and 
some vegetable matter, 17 stones. 

7>12«12 19 seeds of aquatic plant, 33 seeds of 

aquatic plants not identified, 1 stone, 
some gi'een vegetable matter. 

CHARADRnD./E.— PiovEES, Sandpipbbs and 
Snipes. 

1431. SarcogrAmmus t adieus. — H«d-wattled L^pwitg. 

Stomochs ^xamintd—^ 

16- 1-17 5 coprids j^.), 2 seeds, some 

fine vegetabl' matter, 11 stones. 

17- 1-13 A quantity of insect remains, a quantity of 

broken shells. 

8-2-13 11 termites, I ant (bead only), 1 coprid, 
2 coleopteronselytra, I shell [Bithynia 
spi), 5 shells [Planorbis sp.), 1 wheat 
grain, 1 paddy grain, some green 
water-weed, some vegetable matter, 
6 small stones. 

15- 6-12 3 shells [Melania elegans), 7 termites, 

1 elaterid grub, 1 coleopterous grub, 
20 stones, and some gravel. 

15-7-12 1 small ant, 75 juar grains, I Andropogon 

sp. seeds, 4 stones. 

1433. Sarclopboms raalabaricns. — Yellew-watUtd Lapwlog- 
Stomadt txamtntd— 

}7>2-18 666 Panicutn colonumt^) seeds, 21 small 
stones. 

143s Koplopterns ventralis.— lodUa Spw.wiDged Plorv. 

Stomada txamintd—’ 

18- 3-16 2 dra^n-fly nymphs, 23 bivalve shells 

[Unto sp.), and the broken remains of 
several others, 

22-8-16 Ibiv^Te shell (i7«io j-/.), 20 large rarwige, 
1 oopiid, 4 Cajanus indicus grains. 

1447. ^gialitis dubia— Little Binged Plover. 

12-12-12 2 ibells [Limnaea spi), 1 chnsopa lam, 
1 ckdBdellid bend, 3 imbll dytiioidt, 
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a (juaDlity o£ ioiect remains, including 
sereral small coleoptera. 

1451. Kimantopus Candidas.— niauk-iriageJ Stilt. 

SiCij ni achs cxn m i 

25-2-1;} 1 coleopterous clytrcn, J stone, piects of 
Lrokeu shells, a quantity of vegetable 
matter. 

25-2-13 2 weevils (Apion j/.), 1 coleopterous elytron, 
-1 stones, a quantity of broken shells 
and fine gravel, some fine vegetable 
matter. 

25-2-13 0 shells 5/.), some fine vegetable 

matter, 1 small stone. 

21-5-'2 J shell {Planorbis J/.), 1 stones. 

21-5-12 2 shells (/’/flwori/f ), I shell {Melania 
remains of other shells, some vege- 
table matter (probably the blades of 
water-weeds). 

1460. Totaaus hypoUucns.— Cuiumua Saudpiper. 

Stainachi c.xaminei — 

211.1-M- I mole-cricket {Gryllolalpa a/ricana), 
1 coprid, lemains of small coleoptera, 
a few small stones and sand. 

1 5-2- 13 1 spider, 4 earwigs, ] pair mandibles of an 
ortliopleron, I small carabid, 2 small 
copriJs, ) Weevil {Apion sp.), 1 other 
weevil, 2 small coleopterous elytra, re- 
mains of small diptera. 

7-12-12 1 small cricket, I small carabid (head), 

1 small hydrophilid, a few small coleop- 
tera and other insects not ideDtifiable. 

1461. Totanus glareoia.— Wood Saudpipor. 

Stomaihs examined-^- 

1-6-12 17 s\\^\s {Planorbis sp.), 2 shells {Bitky. 
fiia sp.}, 2 small weevils. 

9-5-12 1 small bivalve shell, 1 dytiscid {Laccophi' 

lus anticatus. Sharp), 1 coleopterous 
elytron. 

14-12-12 9 dragon-fly nymphs, 1 agriouid nymph, 
1 beetle 
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1463 . Totaaus ochropui.— Greeu Stadpiper. 

Stomachs txamineii— 

2 shells {Bithynia sp), pieces of brokeu 
ebelU, 1 grub. 

10*3-14 2 shells {Bithynia sp.), 2 bivalve sbelU, 
3 btetles, 1 Indigofera sp. seed, 
1 stone, some tine saud. 

U-12-12 1 coleopterous larva ^coprid 

1463 Tetanus stagnatilis.— Mstah Sandpiper. 

Stonmehs examined — 

ll*2*18 iheWs {Limnaea %p.), I agrionid nympli, 
some hoc sand. 

27*2-13 3 small bydropbilids, 1 small dytiscid, 

1 Piinicum culonum seed. 

1465. Totanus fuscus.— Spotted Itedabsok. 

Stomachs examined— 

10- 1*17 A quantity of broken shells, Bomo fine vege- 

table matter. 

1 1- 2*18 A quantity of broken sbclU. 

15-2-13 4 opercnla and a quantity of broken shells, 

2 furficiilid claspers, a few small stones, 
remains of insect not idenliGablc- 

1466. Totanus glottis.— The Groeoahsnk. 

Stomachs examined— 

24-5-12 1 Tisb, 1 dragon-fly oympb. 

17- 12-14 1 frog and tbs bones of three others, 
8 caterpillars, some gravel. 

1468. Pavoncella pugnax.— Tlic Huff. 

Stomach examined — 

15-11-17 1 dragon-tly nymph, 1 hydrophilid, liflBhells 

(BitAynia sp.), 71 shells {Planordis 
sp.), 1 other shell, 20 Paspalum scrobi- 
cu latum seeds, a quantity of grass seeds, 
17 stones. 

1474. Tringa tenuniocki.— Tfiumiack’a Stint. 

Stomachs examined — 

27-2*13 i Panicum sp. S Andropogon (t sp.) 

seeds, 10 grubs, some small stones. 
17-12-U U campodeiform beetle larva, some sand, 
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1484- Gallinage ccelestis.— Common Saipe. 
atomachi examined— 

1 large dragoa-fiy njmpb, 4 pairs coleop- 
terous eljtra, 2 Phaseolus trilohus 
seeds, some fine vegetable matter. 

2-4-13 6 dragon-flv nymphs. 

13-12-12 9 coleopterous elytra, a lew broken shells, 

some grit. 

16-12-12 3 «lr^on-fly njmpbs, 4 cphcmerid nymphs, 
1 small dytiscid, 1 elaterid grub, 
3 stones. 

1485 Gallisago steoura — Pintail Snip >. 

Stomach examined— 

11-3-12 Earthworms. 

1487. Gallinago galliaula.— Jack Soipc. 

Stomach examined— 

13-12-12 1 dragOQ-tly nymph, remaios of coleoptera 
and other insects not identifiable. 

1488. Roatratula cspensis.— Paioteii Snipe. 

Stomach examined — 

23-4-12 14 ehelU (Me/am'a sf.), 3 shells [Planoriis 
sfi,), 2 shot, a few small stones. 

GIlVIM. 

GULLS. 

1491. Laras brnnneicepbalus.— Brono-hcaded Onll. 

Stomach examined — 

17- 6-13 4 spine-backed eels {Mastacembelus pan’ 

ra/»$) and the bones of others, 2 shrimps. 

1504. Sterna melaa^ster.— BUck-beUied Tern. 

Stomachs examined— 

18- 3-15 Ismail fish. 

22-3-15 2 fishes. 

22-3-15 3 fishes, 
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STEOANOFODES- 

PHALACROCORACID^.— Cormorants and 
Darters. 

1526. Phatacrocoraz carbo.— Large Connoiant. 

Stotnachs examined — 

21>l-]5 Remains of 6sli. 

l(J-2-l6 10 cat-fish ? sp.), ranging up to 

7 inchea in length. 

HERODIONES. 

IBIDID^.— Ibises. 

1541. Ibis melanocephala.— White Ibii. 
examined— 

17-2*13 if\i«iWA{Plan9rbis sp.),i shell {Vi'diparal 
f^.),34 opereula of other shells, 1 fita* 
gon-Hy nymph, 1 water-scorpiou {l.acco- 
trephes ruber, Linn.). 

13-S-li» 08 shells (Melania iuberculata). 30 
dragou-lly nymphs, some gravel. 

10*12-13 1 fish, 3 crabs, 6 leeches (Hirudined). 

12-12-12 ] frog (bones only), 17 shells (Vivipnra 
hengaleasis), 24 dvtiscics (Cybisler 
tripunctatus), 3 hydrophilide (Hydro- 
philus olivaceus, Fabr.). 

12*12-12 2 frc^B (bonesonly), I laige spider, 2 large 

dragon-fly nymphs, 1 ant (C«iw^o«oi‘r<^ 
eompressus), 1 weevil (T anynteeux indi- 
cus, Fst), I thorax of beetle, I fly 
(Sargus sp.) (Straliomyidse), 1 worm 
(Nematode?), 1 leech. 

1 £43. inocetis papillosai.— Black Ibi>. 

St»mac)a examined — 

29-l-14f Bones of a few frogs, 2 crabs, 1 spider, 17 
mole-crickets (Gryllotalpa africana), 
1 cicindellid bead, icarabids (Chlsnius 
marginifer, Chaud), 12 carabids 
(Cklsenius circumdatu%. Bates), 1 cara- 
bid (Pheropsophus cardoni, Maindr.), 
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1 earabid {Chl^enius rugulosus), 1 
water-bug {Heleocoris sp.), 8 p^dy 
grauia, some sand. 

2.V2-13 2 Irogs \ ^h(i\\{Planorbis ip.), 4 earwigs, 

3 spiders, 8 grasshoppers (Gastrimar- 
gus marmoratui), 1 centipede, 25 mo)e- 
erickets {Gryllotalpa africana), 1 
cricket {Liogryllus bimaculatus), S 
crickets [Gryllodes sp.), 1 carabid 
{Pheropsspkus catoirci, Dej), 1 carabid 
(Chlxnius nigricans, Wied), I carabid 
(Chlxnius marginifcr, Cbaud), 2 cara- 
\}\^»{Platymetopus (?) erebius, Bates), 

2 grubs of Opatrum sp. \Tencbrionidie), 
2 teucbrionids {Rhytinota tmpolita,. 
I’airm', 1 deimestM grub (?), 1 elater, 101 
oockidiafer grubs, 3 copvids, 1 dynastid 
{/ieteronychus liodcres, Redt). 

12-6-14 )3 frogs, 7 spiders, iJ earwigs, 4 mole- 
c-riclicU {Gryllotalpa africana), 1, 
cricket {LiogruUus bimaculatus), 
cri<-kels {ISrachytrypes cchatinus), S 
earabids {Pkcropsnphits sp.), 1 carabid 
{Chl.rnius circumdatus, Bates), 1 
carabid {Scarites semirugosus, Chd.(?}, 

1 cockchafer grub, 1 dytiscid, I Hydro- 
philtts oliraceus, 2 (abaoid larv©, 10 
reduviid bugs {Ectomocoris cordiger), 

2 bugs {Pyrrhocoridx), 10 stones. 

13-12-12 21 frogs, >U Urge earwigs, I grasshopper 

{i etriginx), 2 nioie-erickets [Grylh- 
talpa africana), 13 earabids [Pherop- 
sophus occipitalis, McLeay), 3 earabids 
{Chlxnius circumdatus, iaXes), 3 cara- 
bids {CklxHius chalcofhora.v, TN'ied), 

1 weevil {Apion sp.), 2 Coix lachryma- 
jobi seeds, 2 stones. 

PLA’I'ALEID.^l. — Spoonbills. 

1545, Platalea leucorodia.— Ilie SpeonbiU. 

Stomachs examintd — 

15*2-13 I frog and the bones of 5 otheis, 1 spider, 

3 dragon-fly nymphs, 1 very large 
dragon-fly nymph, 1 Ifydropkilus oliva- 
ecus. 1 dytiscid {Hypophorus aper, 
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Slinrp),! d^vtisoid {Cybistcr sp.), 2 dinail 
dytiseids, 2 clalers, 4 eoprids [Ontho- 
phagus sp.], \ weevil {Tanymecus sp.). 
J caterpillar, S paddy grains, 2 stones, 
2 nyt<n)eclids {Enilharcs indica, riil.r.). 

22-2-17 0 frogs, 43 shrimps, 1 large spider, 1 small 
bivalve shell, 1 earwig, 2 eritkels, 
6 liragoii-fly nymphs, 1 ant (head only', 
1 aut,(d/jt'r‘w/WHA'), 1 dytiscid [Ereia 
sticlicus, L.), 1 minute drtiscid, 1 ehry- 
somelid, 4 large pentatomid nymphs, 
10 notnneelids {Anisops sp.), 2 paddy 
grains, 14 stoucs- 

OICONIID^.— Stokks. 

1548. Oissura episcopus.- White-necked Stork. 

Stomach txamined— 

21-1-14 13 h&hes {Ba/‘ius sp.). 1 crab, 5 dragou-lly 
nymphs, 2 very large dragon-fly 
nymphs, I dytiscid (Cybistcr tonfu- 
sus), % hydvopbilids [llydrophilus 
olivaceus, I’ahr.), 2 coleopterous elytra, 
1 water-scorpion {Laccofrephe.'i sp.), 1 
paddy grain, 1 leguminous seed, 1 
piece of a green leaf, 8 stones. 

1553. Pseudotantalus leucocephalus.— PsinUU .^turk. 

Stomacha examined— 

14-2-18 A quantUy of line vegelahle matlcr. 

14-12-14 12 ants, 2 dytieeiJs {Cyhister sp^, 1 cara- 
bid (ChtxHius marginijer, Cliaiid), 
5 email coleopterous elytra, 1 notouectid, 
4 paddy grains, 20 Paspalum scrobicu- 
latum seeds, 1 Indigofera sp. seed, a 
large amouut of line vegetable matter,' 
4 small stones. 

10-12.14 10 frogs and the bones of 8 others, 4 anta 
{Camponotus compf'cssus), 2 dytiseids 
{Cybtster con/usus), 1 carabid [C/ialx- 
nzus marginijer, Chaud), 1 carabid 
[Chvina striata, I’utz), 2 coleopterous 
elytra 9 paddy grains, 54 Paspalum 
scrobtculatiim seeds, 2 Panicum 
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flavidum seeds, 1 Indigofera sp. seed, 
7 other socds, 22 small stones, a (juantity 
ol' vegetable matter. 

1553. Anastomus oscitans,— Tlic Oi)fii-Bill. 

Stomai-iii rx.imhieil— 

19-5-1 3 A (jxiantity of sLelU {yivipafa bcngalensis)\ 

2 shells [Ampullaria sp^), some vege- 
table matter, a few small stones, and 
sand. 

12-12-12 155 shells {Vivipara bengalcnsis),'! weed 

seeds, a IVw small stones. 

ARDEIDrK. — H erons. 

1554. Ardea manillensis.— Knoti'm rur|ili- Heron. 

Stomachs txami ned^ 

31-1-U C lishcB, ranging up to 6" in length ; 2 dra- 
goii-lly larvii-. 

10-12-12 S lishcs {Barlus sp.), 3 grata stalks. 

1555. Ardea cinerea.— Counnou ller.a'. 

Stomach e.camin€ii— 

16-2-17 8 frogs. 4 small (Ishes. 

1559, Herodias alba<~Lir^o Eirrrt, 

Stomachs examined— 

15-1-15 14 frogs [Jiana cyanophlyciis), 1 shrimp. 

30-1-14 1 frog atsd the bones of S others, 6 carps 
[Barbus sp.), 8 carps [Rasbora sp.), 

3 other fishes, 2 shi'imps, 2 shells 
[Btthynia sp), \ grasshopper [Tetri- 
giu.e), 5 dragon-lly nymphs, 1 firefly, 
several small coleopterous elytra, 1 
peutatomid, 1 piece of green leaf. 

X562. Bubulcus coromandus.— Cattls Eirret. 

SiomatAj examined — 

5-2-14 1 agaiijoid lizard, 4 frogs, 1 crab, 46 spiders, 
34 grasshoppers (Tetriginse), 8 grass- 
hoppers [Tryxalis sp), 4 gi-asshoppers 
[Atractomorpha crenulata, F.), . 42 
grasshoppers (Acridiids), 13 grasshoppers 
[I.ocustidas), 19 crickets [Gryllodes 
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sp.), 1 mantid [Sekisocephalus bocor- 
fits), 1 dra?OD-fly larva, 1 coprid, 1 
dynastid {Heteronychus lioderes, Redfc), 

2 peutatomid!!, 1 tabanid, 53 flies 
{Musca domesttca), 3 paddy grains, 

3 otiierseeds, 2 small stones. 

15'3*l2 3 frogs, I spider, 2 grasshoppers [Cyrtacan- 

thacris ranaccd), 12 grasshoppers 
{Telriginee), 1 grasshopper {Chmto- 
gonns sp.), 3 molo-criekets {Gyyllo- 
tolpa africana), 20 crickets (GtyU 
lodes sp?), 8 flies (Tabanus rubidus), 
9 dragon-fly nymphs, 1 agrionid 
nymph, 3 water-worms (Oligochxta), 

1 leech [Hirudinea). 

15-6-14 17 grasslioppers [Tetriginx), 1 coleop- 
terous elytron. 

26-U-13 2 frogs, II spiders, 1 graeshopx>oi {Tryxalis 
^P-)< 1 grasshopper {Atractomorpha crS' 
nulata, F.), 8 grasshoppers (Acridiids), 
12 grasshoppers [Tetriginx), 3 
crickets (Ory/lodes melanocephalus), 6 
ci\ckcU {Gryllodcs sp.), 9 flies {Mus- 
eidx), 1 clirysomelid, I lenebrioaid, 

1 beetle larva. 

t565. Ardeols gray!.— PoBii llvron. 

Stomachs txaminerl^ 

10-4.17 6 loaches {Lepidoeepkaliehikys gunlea), 9 
dragon-fly nymphs, 1 agrionid, 2 dytis- 
cid larvjD, 3 coleopterous elytra. 

6-5-12 2 carps {Barbus stigma), 1 murrel fish 
{Ophioeephalus sp.), 40 shrimps, 1 
cricket {Cryllodes sp?), 1 dragon-fly 
nymph, 3 flies {Anthomytidx), 1 cater- 
pillar, 2 earthworms, 1 stone, spme 
sand. 

81-5-17 1 grasshopper {Acridiidx), 1 cricket, 

70 dytiseid larv-m {Hydatieus sp.), 

17-8-13 46 spine-backed eels {Mastacembelus 
pancalus) ranging up lo 4 " in length, 
8 shrimps, 4 dragon-fly nymphs, 1 
dytiseid larva {Hydatieus sp.), 1 

dytiseid larva {Cybister sp.), I 
cicindcilid head, 1 weevil {Apion sp.\, 
some vegetable matter. ' 
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23- 9-13 8 small dragon-flies {Agrionins), S flies 

{Anthomytidie), I small uotonectid. 

24- 11-13 18 carps {Barbus stigma), 2 carps 

{Buria danriea), 1 other carp, 4 murrel 
fish [Ophiocephalus sp.), 1 crab, 

1 shrimp, 2 spiders. 

15^7. Butorides javantca.— Utile (•rrpn Honm. 

St*>ffiach rxftmived^ 

28-1-14 2 murrel {Ophiocephalus sp.), 

1572. Ardetta ciRnamomea — ('lie*tiin* Uillern. 

Slomach e.r.rnhi 

22'4-12 I shrimp, 2 coleopterous elytra, 1 piece of 
stem. 


1574. Botaurus stellaris.— Tlie Vltiprn. 


Stamach examine , < — 


1^6. 


lC-2-16 4 giant water-hugs {Belosfoma indica). 

PHtENICOPTERI. 

TLAMINGOES. 

Phcenicopterus minor-— I.sijpr FUmlngo. 

Stomach examined— 

'•1-6-12 .\ email cpiantity of water-weeds, half 
ounce coarse sand. 


ANSEKES. 


DUCKS AXD TDEIR ALLIES. 

1584. Sarcidiornis melanonotus.— The Nuku. 

Sltmachs examined — 


18-2- IS 242 paddy grains, pieces of a broken shell, 
1‘5 small stones. 

18-2-13 88 paddy grains, 2.37 small stones. 

1588. Casarca rutila.— Bnihoiiny Dock. 

Stomachs examined— 

18-1-15 1,605 itaddj grains, 2 black seeds, 6 dragon- 
fly nymphs, a quantity of sand. 
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2o-2*18 A (quantity of vegetable matter, including 
busks, soeds, &c., too far digested for 
identification ; a quantity of coarse sand. 

15-12-1-1 I dragon-fly nympli, 3 seeds, a few grass 
blades, some gravel. 

1589. Dendrocycaa javanica - Wlii0tling Teal. 

Stomaek txamine4~ 

9-12-t4 A quantity of vegetable matter (water- 
wei’dsj, 133 small stones. 

1591 . Nettopus coromaodelianus.— Colton Teal. 

Stomachs examined— 

18 seeds of aquatio plant, a small quantity 
** of vegetable matter, a quantity of sand. 

6*13-]4 6 round blnck seeds, 14 round seeds of 
aquatic plant, 0 Trtcholepis beads, some 
tine vegetable matter, some sand. 

7-12-14 Ismail eolcopteron (head and thorax only), 
some strong-smelling vegetable matter, 
some fine sand. 

9- 12- 14 Ficus fruit, some vegetable matter, some 
line sand. 

10-12-14 Ficus fruit, 7 seeds of aquatic plant, some 
line sand. 

1597. Nettium creeea.— Comuion Teal. 

Stomachs examined— 

28-10-14 1 seed, some vegetable matter, a quantity 
of insect remains not identifiable. 

{)-12-l4 lO seeds of aquatic plants, some sand. 

itfOO. Da£la aenta— The Pintnll. 

Stomachs examined— 

15-2-16 Some vegetable matter, some gravel. 

15-2-16 blh Cyperus compressus ststHs, seeds of 
aquatio plant, a quantity of vegetable 
natter. 

idoi. QuerquediiJa circia.— Tho Oarganey. 

Stomach examined— 

18-4»16 2 shells {Bifhynia sp.), 4 seeds of aquatic 
plant, some vegetable matter, some 
gravel. 





t6o2. Spatula clypeata.— The Slioreller. 

Stomach examined — 

i shells {Dithynia sp.), 1 notoDeotid, 109 
seeds o{ aquatic plant, 18 Cyperus 
compressus seeds, lU other seeds (prob- 
ably of aquatic plant], S sfflall stones, 
a small quantity of vegetable matter, 
a quantity of broken shells and sand. 

1605. Nyroca ferina.— Tlie Poelianl. 

$fnma(liz ^xaminfd^ 

lG-2-l(i 98 minute black seeds, 4 Cyperus eompres- 
sus seeds, 00 seeds not identifiable, a 
quantity of vegetable matter, a quantity 
of gravel. 

10-2-16 4i Cyperus compressus seeit, 20 seeds not 
identified, a quanUly of minute black 
seeds, a quantity of gravel. 

1606. Nyroca ferrugitea — Whito-eyol Dnck. 

Slomaihs examined — 

Id'S-lO 7 seeds of aquatic plants, a quantity of 
vegetable matter, a quantity of small 
pebbles. 

7-12-14 6$ paddy grains, 6 seeds of aquatic plant, 

1 other seeds, some vegetable matter, 
some fine sand. 

3-12*l4 2 shells (Bii/iyHia sp ), 10 shells 

sp.}. I beetle [Haliplus angustifrons) 
{haliplidie), 14 black seeds of aquatic 
plant, 55 yellow seeds of aquatic plant, 

2 other seeds, 10 small stones, some 
sand. 

PYGOPODES. 

GREBES AND DIVERS. 

idiy. Podicipes alblpennis.-~lBdiaR LUtk Orvbe. 

Stomachs examined^ 

la*l-l4 1 centipede, 2 ciciudelid heads, 1 car^id, 
1 Haliplus angustifrons, Reg. {tfalu 
plidre), 1 coleopterous grub, 1 ceramby 
cid, some vegetable matter. 
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17»2-16 Poitious of a crab, i shrimps, bones of small 
fisli, mandibles of an oithopteion, re- 
mains of spiders, 1 caterpillar, 5 flies 
[Diopsida:), a quantity of fine insect 
remains not identifiable. 

2l-a-13 1 small bivalve shell, 2 spiders, 29 dragon- 

fly nymphs, 26 asrionid nymphs, i small 
dytiscid, 2 weevils {Apion sp.), 5-1 Hca 
Ireetles {Chatocnema sp.), 4 water- 
bugs {Ranatra filiformis, Pabr.). 

21-5-13 83 dragon-fly nymphs, lO agrionid nymphs, 
1 weevil {Apion spi), 8 flea beetles 
{Chatocnema sp.), 2 hydrometrids 
[Cerris sp,), 1 water-bug {Ranatra 
filiformis'YiA\'c.). 

5-7-13 1 ant (Camponotus sp.), 1 dytiscid 

{Laccophtius anticatus. Sharp), 1 dytis- 
cid {Laccophilus sp.), 1 Haliplus an- 
gusti/rons {Haliplida:), 2 small liydro- 
philids, I small fly {Ortalidw'i), 1 
coleopterous elytron, a quantity of 
insect rvnmius not identifiable. 



Oort. FroH, Ksgpnr Ko, 1415, Dir. uf AgTi.^l7-^-lS— 5(JU. 
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